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C B A P. house of Valois, which had reigned over the 
French during the space of two hundred and 
ijgy. sixty>two yearsthe right of succession to the 
Fiwe^ crown of France, seemed incontestably to de¬ 
volve on the King of Navarre, as first prince of 
Right of the blood. His title had even been solemnly 
tTi^*** recognized, and strenuously recommended by 
ctxiwn. the late King, to the principal nobility and 
officers who surrounded him, as he lay expiring 
at St. Cloud. But, notwithstanding the justice 
and legitimacy of his pretensions, there existed 
many circumstances, which if they did not 
totally subvert, might yet greatly invalidate 
their force, in the general opinion of the nation^ 
Adherence The King of Navarre riot only adhered with ap- 
rf*Na**”* parent zeal and fervor, to the reformed religion; 
van*, to buthe had pertinaciously rejected the warmest 
M*r^glo!nu sohcitatioHS, accompanied by the most flatter¬ 
ing offers, made to shake his faith. Henry the 
Third had vainly endeavoured, by every motive 
of interest, ambition, and by their common 
danger, to induce him to return into the bosom 
of the Catholic church. Even the confidential 
embassy of Epernon, and the expostulations of 
the Queen>mother, Catherine of Medicis; to¬ 
gether with the prospect of the crown itself, as 
the reward of his conversion, had been found 
unequal to effect so salutary a change. He .had 
been, only a few years preceding, involved in 
the penalties annexed to a sentence of papal 
excommunication. Sixtus the Fifth, who oc¬ 
cupied the chair of St. Peter, whose- irasci¬ 
ble temper was kifiamed by the suggestions of 

the 
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the emissaries of Spain and of the Guises ; act* H a . 
ing in virtue of the apostolic power arrogated' ■ j 
by the Romish ponti^, declared the King of isSs* 
Navarre a relapsed, and apostate heretic. The 
inabilities inflicted by the Anathema, included 
even the patrimonial inheritance and pOsses- 
»ons of the family of Bourbon, as well as the 
crown of France, which he was pronounced in¬ 
capable to inherit *. It is not easy for us in the 
present age, to calculate or to appreciate the 
effects of this malediction, among a people ac¬ 
customed to regard the decisions of the Holy 
See, as dictated by infallibility, and inspired by 
more than human wisdom. 

The sceptre itself, in the unskilful, or inacti\^ 
hands of Henry the Third, had ceased to ^en- ro^ 
force obedience, or to inspire respect. The ef- 
feminacy and insurmountable indolence, rather 
than the crimes or incapacity of that infatuated 
Prince, had rendered him -an object of con¬ 
tumely to his own subjects. A great and 
powerful faction, availing itself oT the pretence 
of religion; sustained on one hand, by the 
spiritual approbation and authority of the sove¬ 
reign pontiff, and supported on the other, by 
the-arms and treasures of Philip the Second; 
had risen in rebellion. At its head, was b^eld Factions, 
the Duke of Mayen ne, a leader neither defi* 
cient in .capacity, nor in ambition; who was 
impelled by every incitement of honor, affec¬ 
tion, and interest, to revenge the recent assas- 

* Me^erai, vot U. p-z97, *98. 
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c M A p. sinatioa of his brothers at Blois. He was in 
. possession of the capital, of the richest pro- 
1589. vinces, of the most commodious harbours, and 
of the affections of a great proportion of the 
inhabitants of France. The rapid success of 
the arms of the crown, after Henry the Third 
had been awakened from his habitual apathy, 

• had, it is true, promised a speedy and prospe- 
Fam. coos termination of the contest. Paris, invested 
by superimr forces, who were elated with advan¬ 
tages (ff various kinds gained over the insur¬ 
gents, seemed to be on the point of untxmdi-. 
tional submission. Biit, the knife of Clement 
had deprived Henrj at once of life and victory, 
in the moment when fortune appeared to be most 
^ "**' propitions to the royal cause. The nobility, 
who from a sense of duty and allegiance, had 
flocked to his standard, and crouded round the 
throne, might not easily bo induced to own a 
Hugonot successor. Still less could it be ex¬ 
pected that the Minions, whom the improvident 
profusion or partiality of Henry had elevated 
to the summit of favor and preferment; would 
transfer their affections and services to a stran¬ 
ger, ia the estimation of many among them. 
The army, scarcely their superior. The army, composed 
of mercenaries and stipendiaries, of opposite 
religions, and of different nations, could only 
be retamed under its banners, by the powerful 
inducement of constant and regular pay. In 
the exhausted state of the finances, and the 
unsettled condition of the crown, it seemed 
hardly possible that the King of Navarre could 

by 
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by any expedient supply so essential a defect, chap. 
or hope to prevent the desertion of his . , 

forces. ,5gj. 

Nor was even his title, however incontestable Mature of 
it might be esteemed, altogether exempt from 
some degree of obscurity, doubt, and uncer* 
tainty. Being indeed lineally descended, in 
common with Henry the Third, from the same 
ancestor, Louis the Ninth, more commonly de¬ 
nominated St.Louis; he was related to his 
predecessor, in the tenth to the eleventh de¬ 
gree of male consanguinity **. But, history fur- 
nisbed no example of a crown, inherited or 
obtained in virtue of so remote a right, which 
remounted near three hundred and twenty 
years, to the period of St. Louis’s decease in 
1270; it was even questioned among the most 
eminent civilians, whether in cases of private 
succession, all claims derived from blood, did 
not cease and extinguish after the sixth gene¬ 
ration. 

The family of Bourbon itself might even Competl- 
produce numerous and formidable competitors 
to the King of Navarre. His uncle, the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, had been publickly declared 
by a royal edict issued in the preceding year, 
the nearest relation of the reigning sovereign ; 
and as such, entitled to various privileges or 
prerogatives, usually conferred exclusively on 
-the presumptive heir to the throne*. The real 
of that prelate for the Catholic religion, which 

^ Chronol. Noven. toI. i..p. 18 and p.»53. Mexeraii vol. be. p. 403 * 

^ J)t Thou, vol. X. p.349« 
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C ITAP. rose to bigotry; having induced him to lend 
^ I* ^ his name and co>operation to all the machina* 
1589. tions of “ the League,’* that faction afiected 
to consider him as the only rightful successor. 
His title had not wanted advocates to support 
its validity, writings being composed and dis« 
seminated, in order to prove it superior to the 
claim of his nephew **. Even though the age, 
indrmities, and ecclesiastical profession of the 
Cardinal, should be thought to disqualify him 
for swaying the sceptre, or devolving it to his 
immediate posterity ; and though his detention 
in confinement rendered him unable to mix per¬ 
sonally in the contest.; yet other rivals might be 
Sons of found in the house itself of Bourbon. The 
of P'^^oce of Conti, the Count of Soissons, and the 
Conde. young Cardinal of Vendome; three sons of 
Louis, Prince of Cond 4 , who fell at Jamac,' by a 
second marriage; had all been educated in the 
Romish persuasion. They had, indeed, hitherto 
manifested the most unshaken zeal as well as 
devotion towards the chief and head of their 
race, whom they had favored, or openly aided, 
during the preceding reign. But it was not im¬ 
possible, that their virtue might prove unequal 
to the temptation and prospect of a crown; or 
that ambition might altogether extinguish their 
sense of loyalty and allegiance;. 

The Salic The Salic law itself, on which basis alone 

rested all the pretensions of the King of Na¬ 
varre, however venerable and sacred it had 
become from long prescription; was, like all 

^ DeThou,ToLx. p.350,35i. Chron. Not. vol.L p.18,19. 

human 
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l^man institutions, subject to change, and c r-a^. 
^liable to be annulled or abrogated by a variety *• 
of circumstances. In the present situation of 2^89. 
franco, no revolution could be regarded as im¬ 
probable. The States General, if convoked, 
might, as being the representatives of the na¬ 
tion, proceed to exercise their inherent and 
inalienable right of electing a new sovereign, 
on the complete extinction of the male line of 
the reigning family. If proximity of blood, in- Han of 
dependant of paternal descent, should , be re- 
garded as conferring a title to the crown, the to alter tiie 
King of Navarre must be necessarily removed 
to an immeasurable distance. Catherine of Me- 
'dicis, who dreaded, and deprecated the ac¬ 
cession of the branch of Bourbon, which she 
beheld as certain, if not imminent, after the de¬ 
cease of her youngest son, the Duke of Anjou; 

.had endeavoured to subvert, or to elude the 
Salic law. With this view she attempted to per¬ 
suade the King her son, to adopt his nephew, 
the hereditary Prince of Lorrain, son to Clau. 
dia of France, second daughter of Henry the 
Second ^ and to procure^his recognition as pre¬ 
sumptive successor to the throne®. Nor does Otherpre. 
.it seem improbable, that the scheme might 
bave been realized, if the Prince for whom she 
projected to secure so rich an inheritance, had 
possessed the great endowments, intellectual 
and personal, which distinguished his relation, 
the Duke of Guise. Philip the Second on the 
other hand, might prefer the claim of the In- 

f MczeraiiVoLix. p.a76, ^77. 
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8 H A F. fanta Clara Isaibella, his daughter by Elizabeth 
^ , of Valois, elder sister of Claudia, Duchess of 

tsi^. Lorrain. Charles !^anuel, Duke of Savoy, 
or claim- -whose aspiring mind, and enterprizing ambi¬ 
tion, were ill assorted to the barren and con¬ 
tracted nature of his dominions; could with 
nearly equal reason urge his descent on the 
maternal side, from Francis the First. Above 
all these competitors, the Duke of Mayenne 
himself, elevated by a coincidence of circum¬ 
stances to the supreme command of “ the 
Deague,*’ and disposed to avail himself of the 
bounty of fortune; might seize the vacant 
sceptre, and become, like Hugh Capet in the 
tenth century, the founder of a new Dynasty 
of Kings. 

^ Such were the critical, and almost desperate 

Character . . i.t ,,, . . 

of Henry, circumstances, in which the French monarchy 
^gof •was left, at the extinction of the family of Va¬ 
lois : circumstances which, strongly remind us 
of the similar calamities experienced by the 
nation, after the deposition and juridical murder 
of the last sovereign of the house of Bourbon, 
to which they bear a close resemblance. It 
must, indeed, be owned that the King of Na¬ 
varre was more indebted for his ultimate at¬ 
tainment of the crown, to the eminent qualities 
of mind and body, conferred on him by nature; • 
than to the justice of his pretensions, however 
manifest they might be, or however acknow¬ 
ledged by the great majority of the people. He 
was at this time in the prime of life, and in the 
vigor of bis talents, not having accomplished 
II his 


Character 
of Heniy, 
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tfak thirty-sixth year. Accustomed ffom luscB AF. 
earliest infancy, among the Pyrenean snoun- . ■ 

tains, to endure the inclemency of the ele- tjfg. 
ments, and the vicissitudes of the seasons: 
had become habituated to the boldest exer¬ 
tions, and capable of supporting the severest 
privations^ His very childhood had been fa¬ 
miliarized with danger, and trained. to war, 
under one of the most celebrated oonunandevs 
of the age, Coligni. He was present, at the 
age of fourteen, though rather as a spectator, 
than as an actor, at the battle of Montcontour, 
not having been permitted to mix in the shock 
of arms: yet, at that early period of life, dis¬ 
playing an aptitude for military affiiirs, he had 
pointed out the defect in the disposition of C9- 
iignPs troops, which eminently produced the 
defeat of the Hugonot forces*. Exempted after 
long debates, from the indiscriminate slaughter 
of his friends and adherents, at the massacre of 
StBartbolomew j he was only reserved ft>r every 
specif of insult, menace, and severity. His Capdvitf; 
captivity did not even terminate with the lift 
of Charles the Ninth. Under the succeeding 
reign, he was transferred as a prisoner state, 
by Catherine of Mediois, wherever the court 
reinoved; exposed to perpetual macblnatioas 
against his lift, compelled to profess a rdigioa 
contrary to his conviction, and ifinally reduced' 
to a state of oblivion or of insignificance. 

During more than thirteen years, which imd Exile in 
lapsed since his escape from the court of 

f Chron.Noy. yel.i. p-a43- * lbid.voLL p.a^t* 

Heniy 
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C H A P. Henr3^.tiie Third; he had remained a fugi^ve 
^ and an exile, in a remote corner of the kiog- 
• 1589. situated beyond the Garonne: sometimes 

, forgotten, but more frequently persecuted by 
the Guises; and driven to the last extremities 
by the hostile invasion of the royal armies, 
■^hich under Marshal Biron, pursued him even 
Want of to the gates of his little capital. Nearly des- 
power. of territories or revenues, and behold¬ 

ing bis antient patrimony of Navarre incoi- 
^ porated vdtb the Spanish monarchy ; he vras 
equally deprived of political power. Bour- 
deaux, though the chief city of the province 
- of Guyenne,'of which he enjoyed the nominal 
government, constantly, refused to permit his 
HUuients. entrance into the place. Yet, under so many 
adverse circumstances, the. superiority of his 
talent^ the heroism of his character, and the 
af&biUty of his deportment, procured him nu¬ 
merous adherents. The court of Navarre, 
which sometimes was held at £au, but more 
frequently at Nerac, became crouded with gen- 
tleimn and adventurers; who, attracted by- the 
amenity of Henry’s manners, and sustained 
by the flattering prospect of. his probable, 
or possible succession to the French crown, 
waited; with firmness and Constancy, for the 
future and distant recompence of their fidelity. 

must admit that, with the single exception 
of Gustavus Vasa among the Swedes, Provi. 
dence has rarely united in any one individual 
of modem ages, a greater number of qualities 
calculated to support a sinking monarchy, to 

extri- 
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extricate from anarchy a \rhole nation, and to c H A 
contribute to the general felicity of mankind. . ^ 

His courage, ardent and even impetuous in 
the field, was yet void of temerity, controlled by Courage, 
reason, and directed by judgment. On a day of 
battle, he knew, like William the Third, how to 
unite the functions of a general, with the vider 
of a private soldier j but he possessed better ta> 
lents for war, more activity and good>fojctune, 
than distinguished the English King. At Con* 
tras, after making the ablest disposition to secure 
a victory, he mingled in the fray like a ooms^on 
man, at the head of the squadrons; took various 
prisoners with bis own hand, and piKsued the 
flying enemy, his swovd covered with blood ". 

Francis the First, whom he resembled in many 
points of character, had manifested the same 
chivalrous spirit at Marignan, and at Pavia. 

No prince ever sacrificed less to ease or indo* 
lence than Henry, and he possessed a body 
capable of secmiding the energy of his mind. 

In the camp, he was inde&tigable, patient of 
hunger, content with short and intercupted-fe* 
pose; present at every post,/and committing 
nothing to delegates, wliich could be superin¬ 
tended in person. Tolerant in an age of per- 
secution, he was free from all the religious as- iit7« 
perity characteristic of the period; and he ex¬ 
tended the same equal protection to the Catho¬ 
lic, as to the Protestant followers, who adhered 
to his cause. He had displayed the expansion 
of his mind, by inducing the inhabitants of 

* toL i. p. 59. D’Atdi>iSii(, IfitClbiT. voLpii. p.54, 
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c H A p. Rochelle,’to admit the celebration of the 
, Romish worship within their walls. When, at 

1589. the head of a victorious army of Hugonots, he 
advanced through Poitou, into the province of 
Berry, only a short time preceding his reconci* 
liation with Henry the Third j he maintained 
the Catholics in the full possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of all their civil, as well as ecclesiastical 
rights \ A conduct so enlarged and beneficent, 
while it excited universal esteem, endeared him 
to the French nation. 

Accustomed to live on terms of familiarity, 
and almost of equality, with his courtiers, the 
King of Navarre might rather he considered as 
a distinguished indmdual, than in the light of 
Courtesy, a sovereign prince. Unable to remunerate his 
servants, like Other monanchs; the paucity of 
his revenues, and the deficiency of his pecuni¬ 
ary resources, necessitated him to supply the 
defect, by augmented affability and courtesy. 
Possessing a heart capable of the impressions 
of esteem and attachment, he enjoyed a prir 
vilege rarely accorded to those who occupy a 
throne; and he could boast of having friends, 
as well as flatterers. We may see in' the writ¬ 
ings of Sully and of d’Aubigne, with , what 
sincerity or even severity, those steady, inflex¬ 
ible followers ventured, on various and deli¬ 
cate occasions, to treat their masters We fol¬ 
low with sympathy and interest, the narration 
of their frequent quarrels, reconciliations, and 

* ,De Tliou, Vot *. p. 584—586. 
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mutual fbr^venesa. Born wkh; a teB^piir ^ ch A;Pi. 
twcaJly dispos^ to ch^epfulness a»d; gaiety, be . 
seemed never to be dejected by adveese for* 
tune, or overcome by difficulties.- Observant 
of his proraisesa and tenaeious of Im v^ord» in a 
period of general treachery and duplicity; he 
Stood strikingly imposed in that particular, to 
the character of the time.- In the tnagnanix 
mous contempt of ii^uries, he was not inierior 
to his prfdecessi^, Louid the Twelfth; and in ciemeacy. 
clemency he equalled the Roman Dictato(V. 
Economical, like Elizabeth, Queen of England, 

^om r^exioa and necessity; he wan nevePn . 
theless, like her, free the taint of avarice i 
and Im knew bqw tO rewazd With {womptstude, 
or to^ dispense favours with libm’ality, . His 
education, which bad been such as befitted hi» 
high bifth, early familiarized him with the great 
Wji^itera of Greece ahd Rome; though his'dispo* 
aitiop, ayersq to study, was little calculated or 
inclined to m>y sedentary occupations.^ “ 

Ihese; erainent virtues, and splendid endow. Defects of 
meq^ were opt howmrer unmixed with nume. 
mus frailtiea or. weaknesses. Yet even in those 
defects, we may find much to extenuate, and 
much to pardon. The sallies of his anger were 
violent, but they speedily gave place to the 
natpmi pi^nbility and henignity of his nature,; 

The accusations of insenaffiility, parsimony^ PaniitaoBy. 
smd h^ratitude towards the friends or servants,, 
who Irad expended their fortunes, and meposed 


I' Cbr<m> Not. toI. i. p. 047, *48- 
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G H A P. their live^ in his service; may not be altoge^ 
j tfecP: destitute of truth or foundation*. But, 
(jt). such imputations might be affixed on Trajan, 
or on Marcus Aurelius: they were made against 
Elizabeth, were renewed with more justice 
against Charles the Second, and must be in a 
certain degree laid to the charge of every sove¬ 
reign.. In order to enable US'to decide on their 
validity, concurring testimonies are requisite to 
produce conviction. The predominant, or ra- 
Libertiii. ther characteristic vice of the King of Navarre, 
con^sted in his unrestrained libertinism, and at¬ 
tachment to the pleasures of women. Nor did 
it affix a greater blemish on bis moral reputation, 
than it proved injurious to his views and enteiw 
prizes of every kind. It enervated his valor, 
checked his progress, and impelled him on the 
most unjustifiable, or pernicious acts. Such, in¬ 
deed, was the empire of gallantry, or rather of 
debauch in the court of Navarre, that it mixed 
with all the operations of policy; extending its 
influence even on the decision of peace and war. 

The renewal of hostilities in 1580, between 
Henry the Third and his HugOnot subjects, was 
not only unprovoked on the part of the crown; 
it originated wholly in the resentment of the la¬ 
dies of the court Nerac, who having induced 
their lovers to take up arms, involved the king- 
Pemiciout dom in civil dissension”^. Some years afterwards, 
effects of in 1^587, the same subservimice to female seduc- 
tion su^ended in some measure the exertions 

1 D’Aubigne^ Menu>ires> p«6o and 63# uid zo4« 

^ Mezerai, vol. ix. p. aaa* D^Aubign6 MemoirWf p-ySi 79* 
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of the King of Navarre, vihten he had defeated (5 H A P. 
the Duke of Joyeuse at Coutras; Instead of ad- . ^ 

vancing, as he probably might, and un^uestion- 
ably ought to have done, towards the Loire, at 
the head of his victorious troopsj and tliereby ex¬ 
tricating the German army which had entered 
France on the eastern side i he quitted so fair a 
prospect of renown and advantage, by Returning 
into Gascony, in order to lay the trophies of his 
late triumph, at the feet of his mistress, the 
Countess of Guiche“. Should we nevertheless 
seek to draw a veil over these defects, or to find 
reasons for palliating them, we may be furnished 
with some materials, in the universal profligacy, 
and licentiousness characteristic of tlie age; in 
the youth and complexion of the King of Na¬ 
varre; and above all, in the abandoned excesses 
of his Queen, Margaret of Valois; who, not 
satined with dishonoring his bed by her infide¬ 
lities, condescended to become the instrument 
of bis lawless pleasures, and to facilitate his 
projects of -debauchery or seduction. ® 

If any part o& the French history since the Compari- 
accession of die Capetian line, can be said to cwiesthe 
bear a strong analogy, and to offer a marked Seventh, 
resemblance, to the period on which we are 
now about to enter, it is undoubtedly the acces¬ 
sion and reign of Charles the Sevmith. Like 
Henry of Bourbon, that I^nce beheld his ca¬ 
pital and tlie greater part of his dominions, in 
the hands of an inveterate, as well as powerful 

^ D’Aubign6) Hist* Univ. voLin. p.jS* 

Vic dcMai^* de Vtl. p*3X4> 315* 
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c H A P. enemy, .^bn Puke of Bedford, Regent of 
^ , IVftnce, commanded in Paris in 1422, with not 

1JS9. lose authority, than waa exercised in 1589, hy 
the Duke of Mayenne. The situation and 
and Henry prospects of Charles of Valois, might even 
the Fourth, jystiy regarded in many points of view, as 
more desperate than those of the King of Na- 
vm:re. His pretensions, as founded on birth, 
were indeed more evident and indisputable, he 
being the only surviving son of Charles the 
Sixth, whereas Henry claimed in virtue a 
remote collateral descent. But Isabella of 
Bavaria, mcM^her of Charles the Seventh, the 
implacable advm'sary of her own son, had 
joined the English against him: while the 
Dukes of Burgundy, then almost co-equal in 
power and extent of territory with the French, 
kings, aided the cause of Henry the Fifth and 
Sixth. The extrication of the inonarchy in 
the first instance, was eminently due to the 
^id of appearance and interposition of the Maid of 
”"*• Orleans; a name never to be mentioned with¬ 
out admiration; and herself a Rimnomenon, 
whose eiiect, whatever superficial enquirers may 
assert, is least to be aatii^actorily exphined 
, by those, who have most profoundly investi¬ 
gated the facts and evidence relative to her. 
She fortns an historical problem, impossiUe to 
solve, either by supposing her a political engine 
of state, or a mere vulgar^ enthusiast. In the 
second instance, the preservation of France 
resulted principally from the heroic qualities, 

energies. 
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energies, valor, and prudence, with which Pro- chap. 
vidence had endowed Henry the Fourth. *• 

During the remainder of the night in which 
Henry the Third expired, the King of *Na- Stateofthe 
varre, who had retired to his quarters at Meu- 
don, followed by a considerable number of the the time of 
nobility} convened his select and confidential 
friends, in order to deliberate on the measures deceaw. 
necessary to be adopted in the emergency. 

The crisis was one of the most awful and im¬ 
portant, which could occur in the history of 
nations i, as on the wisdom, vigor, and promp¬ 
titude of his counsels, might in a great measure 
depend his eventual attainment of the throne of 
France. A moment of pause and stupefaction 
had succeeded to the death of his predecessor, 
and the extinction of a line of princes, who 
had swayed the sceptre for above two centuries 
and a half. The nobility, officers, and troops, 
all alike agitated with contending emotions, 
remained uncertain of their own future destiny, 
as well as of the fate of the monarchy itself. 

It was requisite to avail himself of the instant, 
by embracing a system, either of prudence ouscnut. 
and safety, qr of enterprize and audacity, be¬ 
fore the general impression of loyal indignation 
for the murder of their common sovereign, had 
been weakened or dissipated by time. Above 
all it imported to retain the army under its 
banners, and to procure the universal recogni¬ 
tion of the King of Navarre, as the only lawful 
successor to the crown. 

VOL. V. c The 
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The most cautious or timM of that Prince’s 
adherents, doubtful of the allegiance of the 
nobility, and the fidelity of the troops, who 
might, it was apprehended, even seize and de¬ 
liver him up to his enemies; thought that his 
personal safety ought to be alone consid^ed as 
the first object. They advised him instantly 
to direct his march towards the Ix>ire, and to 
. establish his authority at the city of Tours, 
where Henry the Third had fixed the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris; from which central point he 
might easily maintain a communication with 
the provinces of Poitou, .Guienne, and Gas^ 
cony, where his friends were numerous and 
powerful But this sentiment, no less inglo¬ 
rious than injudicious, was warmly as well as 
successfully combated by others of his counsel¬ 
lors. They maintained with equal eloquence 
and ability, that to abandon the country north 
of the Loire, and to make a precipitate retreat 
from the capital, would be followed by the most 
fatal consequences, at the commencement of 
a new reign. They declared that such a step, 
which could only l^ deenred a flight, must ne¬ 
cessarily produce all the injurious effects of so 
pusillanimous a determination: while vigor and 
firmness would confirm the wavering, awe the 
disaffected, and inspire with confidence the 
loyal. The nobility, if forsaken by their Prince, 
it was obvious, would consult their separate in¬ 
terests,^ and either join the League,” or retire 

r De Thov> Tol. xl. p. 4. 
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to their castles, as uninterested spectators of c H A p. 
the contest. They added, that only immediate 
and spirited exertions were requisite, in order 
to retain the Swiss auxiliaries, whom Sancy had 
brought to the aid of the late King; whose 
asnstance, or desertion, might prove decisive 
of the future good or ill success of the royal 
cause." 

Counsels so analogous to the character ofHenryem- 
the King of Navarre, and so incontestably die- 
tated by the nature of his situation, were in- timent. 
stantly pursued by that Prince. Sancy, whose Exertion* 
loydty and zeal had not waited to be impelled 
into action, anticipating the application which 
he foresaw would be made to him; convoked 
the principal officers of the Swiss forces under 
his command, and disclosed to them the intelli¬ 
gence of Henry the Hiird’s decease. He then 
besought them, by the recollection of their 
antient virtue, fidelity, and national honor, not 
to abandon Henry of Bourbon, now become 
King of France. He represented to them, that 
the alliance and engagements of the Helvetic 
confederacy were made, not merely with the 
late naonarcb, but with the Frendi crown itself, 
which continued permanent and unchangeable 
under every event. Finally he adjured them to 
give an example of temporary obedience and 
submission, by remaining firm in their alle¬ 
giance, till a deputation could be sent to the 
Cantons; durmg the intermedisde time, not 

^ De ThoU) yfA. xi. p. 4» 5* 
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CHAP, demanding or exacting the arrears of their pay; 

I* which it must be difficult, if not impossible for 
'158^ * sovereign to furnish in the present con¬ 

juncture of affairs.' 

*nd of To these weighty and powerful exhortations, 
-Biron. ij^ere added the entreaties of Marshal Biron ; 
' who, though he regarded the extinction, or 
dismemberment of the French monarchy, as.im- 
minent and inevitable, yet adhering in his own 
person inviolably to the order of succession, 
exerted himself to maintain the crown on the 
The Swit- head of the King of Navarre *. The Switzers, 
after manifesting some symptoms of irresolu- 
firm to tion; sensible that they must not only lose the 
***“/• arrears of pay already due to them, but that 
they might with difficulty effect their return to 
their own country, through so many hostile pro¬ 
vinces as must necessarily be traversed in the 
retreat; expressed their readiness to comply 
with the request of Sancy. He himself was 
deputed at the head of the most distinguished 
-officers, to convey the welcome information to 
the new king. Henry received it with testi¬ 
monies of joy, and expressions of gratitude, 
proportioned to the magnitude and importance 
of the service. It was scarcely possible indeed 
to perform an act of greater consequence to his 
future prospects, or which seemed likely to be 
attended with more beneficial effects. Already 
emtoced. he began to feel the crown in some degree con¬ 
firmed upon his head: renouncing therefore 

* De Thou, vol.xL {>.5, 6. ' Mezerai, T<d.iz. p.406. 
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every idea of marching towards Tours, it was- c H a p.- 
unanimously resolved td prosecute the war in _ 
the provinces to the north of the Loire, and to 
embrace the most vigorous measures for ex¬ 
tinguishing the rebellion of “ the League.”' 

Prosperous as this conunencement of affairs Convoca- 
might be esteemed, a more arduous and doubt- cath^c*'^ 
ful task remained to be undertaken. Neitlier nobility, 
the adherence of the Hugonots, nor the co¬ 
operation of the foreign troops, if unsupported 
by the Catholic princes, nobility, and officers in 
the royal army, could maintain the King of 
Navarre on the throne. Even his title appeared 3<i Aug- 
to want its best stamp of authenticity, and to be 
essentially deficient in validity, till it was recog¬ 
nized by the latter illustrious body. They had 
already met, in the very house where Henry 
the Third expired, in order to deliberate on the 
steps requisite to be taken under such new and 
extraordinary circumstances. The debates were Debate* iik 
long, violent and tumultuous. Those indivi- y*^****™^ 
duals who were either bigotted or disaffected, 
declared their resolution to prefer the spiritual 
interests of religion, before all other considera¬ 
tions; peremptorily refusing to acknowledge 
a prince excommunicated by the Holy See, 
inimical to the Catholic faith, and. incorrigible 
in error *. The smaller number, whose loyalty 
to the crown, sustained by a desire of pre¬ 
serving the iptegrity and indivisibility of the 
monarchy, extinguished their scruples, or sur- 


' De Thoi!,Tol. Z). p. 7,8 . * Davila, p. its, 824* 
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c H A P. mounted their apprehensions, professed a readt* 
^ ^ . ness to own the King of Navarre uncondition- 

ally; conceiving that it imported, even for 
the interests of religion, to let that recognition 
Froposi- precede every other measure. Between the 

tion ulti- 1*1 • • 1*1 

inateiy extremes, arose a third proposition, which 

adopted, was at length adopted with a degree of general 
consent. They agreed to send a deputation, 
with offers of declaring Henry of Bourbon 
King of France, and of maintaining him with 
their lives and fortunes, on the express con¬ 
dition that he would immediately renounce his 
religious tenets, and assume the public exer- 
mse of the Romish worship. Two of the most 
distinguished members of the nobility, the 
I>ukes of Longueville and of Luxembourg, 
were empowered and enjoined to communicate 
to him the determination of the assembly. ‘ 
Magnani- In the answer made by Henry to so unani- 
Qjous and important a notification, we are at a 
the King, loss whether most to admire his judgment, his 
magnanimity, or the elevation and dignity of 
bis sentiments. After having deliberated on 
the message, and weighed its nature, in a 
select convocation of his most faithfiil adhe¬ 
rents ; he replied without perturbation or un¬ 
easiness, that he could not accept the tender 
made him of the sceptre, on the condition 
annexed to it by the donors. He represented 
to the Catholic deputies, that the immediate 
desertion of a religion which he had followed 

* Dxrikb Mezeraui vol. ix« p.4q^4qB. 
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from conviction, and the assumption of anoth^ CHAP; 
rule of faitb^ without examination or information 
of any sortj would dishonor him in his own ,58^. 
estimation, as well as in that of all mankind. 

He professed nevertheless, his desire of being 
instructed, and his disposition to submit him> 
self and his opinions, to the decision of a ge¬ 
neral, or a national council, legitimately assem¬ 
bled. He reminded them of the invariable 
and steady adherence to his promises, on which 
he had always valued himself; offering to sub* 
mit to any conditions or limitations, which 
might be judged necessary to secure the Ca¬ 
tholic faith and ecclesiastical establishment. 

While he assured the nobility of France, in 
terms of gratitude and affection, that they 
formed the objects of his paternal solicitude^' 
the especial support of the throne, shaken and 
convulsed by faction; he conjured them not ta 
dishonor their order, by abandoning the lineal 
heir of their antient monarchs, by leaving una¬ 
venged the recent murder of his predecessor, 
and by exposing the kingdom to the utmost 
efforts of anarchy and rebellion .'' 

A resolution at once so temperate and so lu w fi- 
conciliating, yet blended with majesty and 
firmness, produced the effect for which it was 
intended. -An instrument being prepared, was 
signed by the contracting parties ; in virtue of 
which, the princes of the blood, the lords, gen¬ 
tlemen, and great officers of every description 


y DaTibf p. 8»5 s 8a6. De Thou, voLxL p.ii—14* 
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C H'A p. in the royal camp, acknowledged Henry of 
^ ^ . Bourbon for their only and rightful sovereign. 

1589. He engaged on his part, to maintain inviolate. 
Engage- the antient, national religion ; to cause himself 
t^ted by instructed in the principles and doctrines 

Henry* of the Romish persuasion, within the space of 
- six months; to exclude from public offices or 
employments, such as made profession of the 
Hugonot worship or belief; and to adhere 
strictly to all the limitations contained in the 
edicts issued by his predecessor, granting^liberty 
of conscience to the Protestants. By an express 
airticle, he permitted the nobility to depute one 
of their own body, for the purpose of express- 
ing their filial obedience to the sovereign pon¬ 
tiff ; as well as to explain to His Holiness the 
motives, which had induced them to own and 
support a heretic, excommunicated by the see 
of Rome*. Such were the conditions, upon 
which the King of Navarre received the ho- 
4th Aug. mage and the oaths of allegiance of his Catholic 
subjects. He was immediately proclaimed, by 
the title of Heriry the Fourth ; a name which 
history has consecrated, though the Jacobin 
republicans of 1793 did not spare his remains ; 
and which in all the revolutions of human 
affairs, will continue to present to every mind 
not totally insensible or uncultivated, the image 
of a prince born for the delight and for the 
felicity of mankind. 

Notwithstanding the degree of unanimity 
which had appeared in the proceedings relative 

^ Mezerai) vol. ix. p. 4089 409. Chron. Noven. vol. i. p. % 44 % 
Pc Thouj vol. xi. p.9, ^o. Davilzi p. 8271 8a8. 
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to SO great an object, and the apparent submis* chap. 
sion of all ranks to the new king; there were ' 
not wanting persons-of the highest quality, ,^3,. 
who refused or declined to support his preten¬ 
sions. The Duke of Epernon, long accustomed Conduct of 
to exercise an almost uncontrouled authority ofEper-* 
under his late master, could ill submit to bend non. 
beneath a stranger. He had, indeed, from a 
sentiment of rivality towards Joyeuse, and &om 
his hatred to the Guises, declared himself a 
partizan of. the house of Bourbon, and endea¬ 
voured to effect the reconciliation of Henry 
the Third with his presumptive successor. But, 
many recent causes of disunion and alienation 
had arisen between him and the King of Na-, 
varre; nor was the high, independant spirit 
of the latter, formed to receive laws from an 
insolent and haughty favorite *. Epernon, ap¬ 
prehensive that Henry might likewise solicit 
him in his present distress, for pecuniary assist¬ 
ance, and unwilling to extend any relief to his 
new sovereign; not only refused to sign the 
declaration subscribed by the nobility, upon a 
slight pretence of punctilio, but demanded his 
immediate dismission. Quitting the camp, at He quits 
the head of his numerous followers, but pro- 
fessing at the same time his determination 
neither to join the faction of “ the League,” nor 
the party of Spain; he retired first into the 
province of Touraine, and ultimately fixed his 
residence in the castle of Angouleme ." 

* Dasila, p. 822. , ** De Thou, vol.xi. p. 11. 

DiTila, p. 828. Mezerai, voL ix. p. 4 « 9 * 
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C H A P. Nor did the spirit of desertion which had thna 
, , manifested itself, stop with Epernon. Many 

1589. other noblemen imitating his example, with* 
DiKontent, Under various pretexts or excuses, and 

and deser* , * - . 

tion in the retreated to their castles. One of them, Vitry, 
unrestrained by gratitude to the memory of his 
benefactor Henry the Third, or by duty to¬ 
wards his successor, openly joined the party of 
** the League.” Happily, the precedent was 
copied by few, and reprobated by all. Yet, 
such was the general coldness or disaffection 
displayed among the soldiery, that the exertions 
of Biron, with difficulty retained the Switzers 
7th Aug. under their colours. So great was the desertion 
even among the French, that in the space of 
only five days subsequent to the assassination of 
tile King, the army became reduced to less tiian 
half its numbers, and continued rapidly to 
diminish from one hour to another. Even the 
Hugmatt. Hugonots themselves, doubtful of the adhe¬ 
rence of their chief to his religious principles} 
asd already dreading, or anticipating his recon¬ 
ciliation to the Romish church, as neither dis¬ 
tant nor problematical; began to murmur at 
Henry’s partiality towards the Catholics, ac¬ 
cusing him of ingratitude towards those faith- 
ftil followers, who had originally raised him to 
Able con- his present greatness ^ In so delicate a situa- 
tion, surrounded with perils, and distrustful of 
ofHeDiy- all, the King betrayed no dejection. Assuming 
from necessity, a dissimulation forei^ to bif 
character, and exerting the affability natural to 

^ Davila^ p. Sa9s 83a 
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him, he soothed, caressed, and promised by chap. 
turnSr To the Hugonots, as the companions 
of his early life, and adverse fortune, he 
affected to shew confidence and unreserve. 


Towards the ecclesiastics, he behaved with 
marks of consideration and respect, accom> 
panied with expressions of veneration for the 
Holy See, and a disposition to be informed on 
points of doctrine. He honored the nobility 
and military officers, with the flattering appella* 
tions of the restorers of their country ; the 
supporters of the royal dignity. Nor did he Conciiia- 
omit to conciliate the meanest of his subjects, 
by gracious speeches, by a commiseration of 
their distress, and by excuses for the unhappy 
necessity to which his enemies reduced him, of 
quartering his forces upon the peasants, and 
exacting from them contributions''. We are 
compelled to acknowledge, at every page of 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, that he owed 
his final acquisitkm of the crown, not so much 
to the private virtues, as to the various and. 
admirable endowments, civil as well as military, 
which nature had united in his compositioa. 

While these transactions were performed in Events in 
the royal camp, events not less interesting and 
important had taken place within the walls of 
Paris. Durir^ the interval which elapsed be^ 
tween the first intelligence of Clement’s at¬ 
tempt upon the person of Henry the Third, 
and the knowledge of its final consequence. 


Davila, p. Sjo. 


all 
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CHAP, all was suspense, amazement, and agitAtion^ 
, ^ throughout the capital. But no sooner was the; 

ijgj. intelligence of his death divulged, than the Pa- 

Indecent risians abandoned themselves to the most im- 
;nLK;Mn?. moderate transports of universal and indecent 
Duchess joy. The Duchess of Montpensier, whose 
^^er!" flilrst of revenge for the loss of her brothers, 
could only be satiated by the King’s blood 
who is, not without reason, supposed to have 
lieen privy to the enterprize itself, and even to 
have stimulated the fanaticism of the assassin 
betrayed her fierce and inexorable spirit in 
its utmost force *. Unrestrained either by the 
decorum of her rank and sex, or by any con¬ 
siderations of general propriety, she lavished 
encomiums on the crime, as an efik>^rt of pious 
and patriotic zeal: nor did she hesitate to> 
distribute with her own hand, .badges of exul.. 
tation, among the principal adherents of “ the 
“ Leagued” The inhabitants of the metropolis, 
though their rage and detestation of the late 
King, as the murderer of the Guises, became in 
some measure extinguished by his death; were 
not less unanimous or violent in their deter¬ 
mination to exclude from the throne, his pre- 
Duke of sumptive successor. In order to maintain this 
MiTenne. SO essential to all his views, the Duke of 

Mayenne, after communicating tp the cities of 
his party, information of Henry the Third’s 
assassination and decease; respecting which 
sanguinary act he however denied any previous 

® De Thou, vol. X. p. 670. 

^ Mem. pour ser. a lUist. de Fra. p. a86, 287. 

know- 
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knowledge or participation; prepared to em- chap. 
brace measures for the support and prolonga* *• 
tion of his own assumed authority. * ' ^89.^ 

The vacancy of the tlnone, accompanied by Objects, 
the complete extinction of the reigning family, »“dpro«- 
opened to an ambitious mind, prospects equally 
dazzling and unbounded in their nature. He 
beheld himself at the head of a faction possess¬ 
ed of authority* revenues, and resources, little 
•short of royal. Various paths or modes of 
•conduct, presented themselves to him for his 
choice and preference. If moderation, repose, 
and solid greatness, formed the objects of his 
resjearch, he might gratify them to his utmost 
wish, by opening a negotiation with the new 
King; who, he well knew, was ready to grant 
bim any terms however exorbitant, and almost 
to divide with him the monarchy itself. On 
a supposition that his scruples of conscience,' or 
his apprehensions of the resentment of the 
zealous partizans of “ the League,” might deter 
him from treating with a Hugonot; a still 
more glorious and disinterested track lay be¬ 
fore his view. He might address himself to the 
■Catholic lords and officers in the royal camp, 
calling upon them to aid him in compelling 
their common sovereign to abjure his errors, 
and to return into the bosom of the Catholic 
church; or in case of Henry’s refusal, to join 
with him and his adherents, in electing another 
individual of the royal blood, to fill the vacancy. , 

-So elevated a line of proceeding, would have 

* DeThou, YoLxi. p. 191^0^ 

placed 
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CHAP, placed him among the most illustrious nmne$ 
* . recorded in history; while it would have dif- 

fused felicity, restored general peace, secured 
' religion, and entitled him to the applause of his 
own, as well as of future times. If ambition 
and the thirst of power predominated above 
every other consideration of private safety, or 
of public virtue, he might place the crown 
on his own head. Promptitude, energy, and 
decision, seemed alone wanting, in order to 
effect so vast an object. His sister, the Duchess 
of Montpensier, whose masculine mind, and en- 
terprizing character, fitted her for the most 
daring projects; urged him, in defiance of open 
enemies, or of secret machinations, to seize the 
Occasion, which, if lost or neglected, could 
never be retrieved*. Nor can it be questioned, 
that however adverse Philip the Second, or 
Sixtus the Fifth, might have been to his usurp* 
ation; and whatever repugnance the “ Council 
of union,” which, under the authority of Ibe 
Duke of Mayenne, conducted the affairs of “ the 
League,** might manifest at his elevation to 
the throne; yet his instant assumption of tbe 
royal title and functions, must have extinguish. 

Critic*! ed or overborne all opposition*. Perhaps a 

and situation more arduous and critical, has never 

oua titua* 1 • 

tion. been realized in the history of modem natiom^ 
previous to the era of the French Revolution j 
or a posi^on which demanded a greater assena* 
blage of talents, and more strength of mind, 
for deciding on the preferaWe line of actkm. . 

“ Darib, p. 834* «35* * McMrai, rol.ix. p.4i». 

itaaif** d« ViUe(«f> voLi. Aai* au Due de AlaTeniw, p< 39 »~ 547 . 
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• It IS in the character of the Duke 6f<5ftAP. 
Mayenne himself, that we must seek for the ^ 
explication of the alternative, which he ulti- 
mately embraced under these circumstances. Character 
In the vigor of life, and nearly of the same age 
with the King of Navarre, his reputation for HisqnaK- 
valor and military skill, stood high; nor had “**’ 
the radical defects of his temper and disposi¬ 
tion been disclosed, by his election to a post 
the most perilous which could be occupied by a 
subject. Naturally moderate in his desires, and 
averse to violent counsels, he had so strongly 
disapproved the measures of his brother the 
Duke of Guise, as even to have warned the 
late King to beware of his intentions and ma¬ 
chinations \ A sense of honor and indignaticm, 
rather than a spirit of animosity, revenge, or 
rebellion, had impelled him to take up arms. 

He possessed in fact few of the essential qualifi¬ 
cations for the head and chief of a great party. 
Irresolute in his determinations, slow in execu¬ 
tion, distrustful of those about him, and negli¬ 
gent of affairs, be formed an unequal antagonist 
to the King of Navarre. Indulgent to his appe¬ 
tites, inert and sluggish in his person, attached 
to the gratifications or pleasures of the table, 
he allowed the favorable moment of action to 
escape by delay. Profuse from habit, and 
^always destitute of pecuniary resources, he was 
compelled to recur to the Spanish crown ^ 
'Continual assistance. His gravity, tinctured 
with pride, seemed to be not far removed 

^ De llious vol. X. p. 444 * 

‘ from 
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CHAP, from moroseness. Procrastinating and unde* 
I* cided, he always desired to postpone; erabrac- 
J589. counsels of safety, rather than of energy, * 
Procrasti- In the present conjuncture, he neither as- 
Mdbde- pfrsti to render himself King of France, nor 
cMion. accepted the overtures which Henry the Fourth 
contrived to make for a definitive agreement 
between them, through the medium of Villeroy; 
a minister who, after his dismission from the 
office of Secretary of state in the late reign, 
had embraced the party of “ the League 
Anxious only by some temporary expedient, to 
protract the decision on a point of such mag¬ 
nitude and importance, he determined there¬ 
fore to place a phantom on the throne ; while, 
acting as “ Lieutenant-general of the crown,” 
and head of the union, he retained the exclu- 
^ogm- sive power in his own hands. The Cardinal of 
Bourbon, whose age and incapacities of various 
Bourbou’s kinds, did not more disable him from swaying 
the sceptre, than his personal confinement re¬ 
moved him to a distance from the scene of 
action; was chosen by Mayenne, to repre¬ 
sent the pageant of royalty. An edict was 
published by the parliament of Paris, at the 
Duke’s desire, enjoining obedience to the im¬ 
prisoned prelate, as the only rightful sove¬ 
reign; exhorting at the same time, the people 
throughout all the provinces, to remain firm 
in the Catholic faith, and to oppose in every 
shape, the progress of heresy". Notwitb- 

* Mezeray, vol. x. p. 415. * Davila, p. 831—833. 

• De Thou, vol. xi« p.ao, az. Davila, p. 8J5—837. Mezeray, 
vol. iK«p*4Z3* 

standing 
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Standing this apparent public recognition of the chap. 
Cardinal’s title, he was not however solemnly . . 

proclaimed King, by the name of Charles the. 158^ 
Tenth, for some months afterwards. 

The new king meanwhile, ii^pahle.of conti- ****^^^ 
nuing the siege of Paris wiUi an army, so reduced pan,. 
in numbers^ and unable to induce the Duke of 
Mayenne to listen to any terms of accommo* 
dation, began to meditate his retreat from be^ 
fore the capital. Having divided h is forces into 
three separate bodies, and having d^osited the 
remains of his predecessor, without other pomp , 
or ceremony than the necessity of the times 
would admit, in the church of Compi^gne ; 
he took the road towards Normandy. In that 
fertile province, of which a great portion was 
devoted to his cause, be hoped to recruit bis 
troops, and to augment his adherents, while he 
received the supplies, of men and money, which 
he expected from Elizabeth, Queen of England* 
Dieppe, a port capable by its sitqation on the 
shore of the British channel, of greatly facilitat* 
ing the latter succours, having declared in his far 
vor, admitted him into the place®.. Elated with “«• 
this event and other advantages, stimulated by 
the inhabitants pf Dieppe, and unopposed by 
any army in the field, he ventured to march for¬ 
ward and approach Rouen, where the Duke of 
Aumale commanded, having under him twelve 
hundred cavalry. Though Henry was not pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient strength to ^m the siegn 
of so considerable a city, secured by an ample 

* De TIioq, toL zL pa 6 > 17* 

von. V, D . garri- 
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CHAP, garrison; yet the enemy, alarmed at his ap> 

, . pearance, and apprehensive of being invested, 

15S9. sent immediate intimation of their danger to the 
Duke of Mayenne, at the same time loudly in< 
Yoking his assistance 

Duke of That general after having first provided for 
the internal safety and tranquillity of the capi- 
outof tal, not inattentive to the summons, began his 
march at the head of about twenty thousand 
men, nearly a fourth part of whom were ca¬ 
valry. As he advanced along the Seine, he 
retook several of the towns situated upon its 
banks, which had previously fallen into the 
King^s possession. Such indeed was his nu- 
merical superiority, that if he had improved 
ftie favorable occasion with celerily, it seems 
probable he might either have crushed the 
royal fmrces, or at least have compelled them 
to engage under every circumstance of dis¬ 
advantage. But, the Duke, instead of pressing 
forward with the utmost dispatch, having quit* 
ted his army for a few days, in order to concert 
measures in person with the Duke of Parma^ 
commander of the Spanish troops in the Nether¬ 
lands ; his absence, and the necessary delay 
occasioned by it, allowed Heniy a short inter-r 
Val, in which to take the most judicious steps 
ad Sep* for his defence. Retiring therefore ftoin the 
T^ias Rouen, once more towards the sea- 

encanqieat coast, he ultimately fixed his camp at Arques $ 
a small defenceless town, at an inconsiderable 

r De ThoB, jd. pap. Hocfaj^ voL iz. p.4i7« 
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distance from Dieppe. Conscious that he must c R a p. 
be speedily surrounded, and attacked by the . ^ 

united military force of the enemy, he exerted 1^89^ 
the utmost diligence and skill in fortifying the 
position, which being naturally strong, was ca¬ 
pable of being maintained against superior 
numbers. ^ 


It nmst be confessed, on the maturest con- enti- ^ 
sideratipn, that although in his situation, no 
step more magnanimous, and at the same time 
more judicious, couM probably have been em¬ 
braced by Henry j yet, hope itself seemed to 
be almost extinguished by the difficulties and 
perils,, with which he was reduced to struggle. 

His troops, diminished to only three thousand 
foot, two regiments pf Switzers, and about 
twelve hundred cavalry, composed in the whole 
scarcely six thousand, five hundred men'. On Superiority 
the other hand, the army of ** the League,” 
augmented by various bodies of soldiers from theLeagoe. 
Lorrain, Flanders, and the southern provinces 
of France, exceeded twenty-eight thousand* 

All the young nobility who were attached to 
the party of the Duke qf Mayenne, apprized 
that a battle was inevitable, crouded to be pre<‘ 
sent at an action, which it was supposed, would 
prove decisive of the fate of the war. Two 
considerable detachments of Henry’s forces, 
commanded by Marshal d’Aumont^ and by the 
Duke of Longueville, whom he had sent into 


* Davila, p. 8421 843. Hitt. Gen, d’Anlngn^, voLiii, ptaip. 

De Thou» voL xL p.24. 

^ D’Aidilgiie» yoL ui« ^ 9X8* Mezeray, ypLix* p*4X7« 
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C H A P. Champagne and Picardy, lay too remote for ar- 
, riving in time to his assistance. Elizabeth had 

1589. not yet sent him her promised aid, pecuniary 
or military; while the enemy advanced towards 
him by rapid marches. So confident indeed 
was their commander of success, that he did 
not hesitate on promising Philip the Second, to 
take the King of Navarre, either d^d or alive: 
while the credulity, of the < Parisians, aiding and 
sustaining their enmity, made them anticipate 
Terror in as Certain his defeat and captureIn the royal 
the royal canip, a degree of dejection and terror began 
to manifest itself. Apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained, that while the Duke of Mayenne invest¬ 
ed Henry in front, his retreat towards the 
might be intercepted by the naval forces of 
Flanders. The council of war even agitated 
the question, whether it might not be adviseable 
for the King to embark, while such a measure 
was yet practicable, and seek an asylum in the 
court of England. - On circumstances so de- 
' licate and critical, may be said to have de¬ 
pended the fate of the French monarchy. The 
remonstrances of Biron, it is asserted, influenc¬ 
ed not a little in the rejection of this pusilla¬ 
nimous and inglorious proposition: It'is im¬ 
possible, when we contemplate the position of 
Henry before the combat of Arques, as well 
as during every part of his heroic contest 
against Mayenne, not to be reminded of the 
similar situation in which Frederic, King of 
Prussia, stood, previous to the battles of Jlos- 

» Maenjr, vd. ix. p. 418,419. . 

Ibid* p* 4x89 419* 
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bach and of Lissa in 1757, /where he succes- chap. 
sively defeated with very inferior numbers, the , 

French and Austrians* The successful strug- ,589. 
gle of Frederic, protracted to a longer period, 
in opposition to a more powerful combination 
than menaced Henry, stands indeed alone in - 
the history of modern nations, and will be con- 
sidered in distant ages, with astonishment, as 
well as admiration. . 

-The army of “ the League” arriving in Attack 
sight of the lines of Arques, ^gan their attack 
by skirmishes, in expectation of forcing the 
entrenchments, or putting the royalists into 
confusion. But, in both these attempts they 
were constantly repulsed with loss, notwith* 
standing their vast superiority; and it sqon 
became mrident that the troops of Mayenne, 
in military discipline and veteran skill, by no 
means equalled their opponents. The indefa- 
4 :igable -activity, vigilance, and intrepidity of 
Henry, inspiring his followers with a determi* 
nation to make the most desperate exertions for 
their common safety; the panic diffused by the 
first appearance of the enemy, insensibly dimi¬ 
nished among the royal bands. Aware of this attt Sep. 
circumstance, and desirous of availing himself ^ 
of his superior numbers, the Duke drew out all Arques. 
his forces, and made a furious attack upon the 
entrenchment, which was during some time 
attended with complete success. The German 
auxiliaries in the service of ** the League,” 
treacherously feigning a desire to surrender, 
and to enter into the King’s employ, obtained 
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c H A F. by that artifice an entrance within the lined. 
, But, no sooner had they again formed, than en- 

1589. couraged by seeing the cavalry of Mayenne 
make a vigorous chargi^, they resumed their 
arms, fell furiously upon the division • com¬ 
manded by Marshal Biron, and involved it in 
complete disorder. All the valor and exertions 
of Henry, seconded by the coolness and bra¬ 
very of his officers, were required to stem the 
torrent. The King, long abandoned by the 
greater part of his troops, saw himself exposed 
to the utmost danger, and nearly hopeless of 
extrication. Even after the enemy had been 
compelled to evacuate the entrenchments, not 
without a long and obstinate contest^ the Duke 
of Mayenne might still have renewed the en¬ 
gagement with fresh troops, and almost a cer¬ 
tainty of success, against the soldiers of the 
royal army, harassed by fatigue, and inferior 
in numbers. But, his habitual irresolution pre¬ 
vented him from improving his advantages. 
Having caused a retreat to be sounded, he 
of May. drew off his forces, who were incommoded by 
the cannon of the castle of Arques. 

HiH actual loss in the engagement did not ex¬ 
ceed five hundred men; but the injury sustained 
in 'his reputation, which waS irretrievable, gave 
.the royalists a decided ascendant during the 
' remainder of the war ". So forcibly did Henry 
himself feel a conviction of the oversight, or the 

* Chroa. Nor* toI. u p. 263-—267. Sully> yoI. i. p. 699 70. 
D’Aubign^i vol.iiL p. 2x9—22i* Davila^ p. 844—Sji. De Thou^ 
voLxis po27»—3Qa 
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incapacity of that general, and so desperate had chap. 
become his own situation, after the entrance . 

of the enemy’s troops within his lines, that he 15S9. 
did not even conceal his sense of both those 


truths. On the evening of the same day he 
hesitated not publickly to declare, that the 
Duke of Mayenne was either not the soldier 
'which the world believed him; or else that 
the head of ** the League” had treated him 
'with personal respect, and reserved him for a 
better occasion *. It may indeed be asserted 
that the combat of Arques constituted the 
crisis of his fate, and ultimate point of his 
adverse fortune. From that period, his afiairs Conw- 
beginning to return in a contrary direction, he 
gradually re-ascended, as ** the League” de¬ 
clined in a similar proportion. Various acci¬ 
dents and circumstances, not unmixed with 
severe misfortune, which perpetuated the du¬ 
ration of the civil wars, delayed the conclusion 
of peace; but the royal party . wais never after¬ 
wards reduced to extremities. ^ 

Not- 

^ Da.^^ p.8iz« 

y A very di£Rise namtion of this celdirated combat^ is to bt 
found in Davila^ in De Thou, and in Cayejt’s ^ Chronologic Novell 
** naire.” D’Aubign^ likewise^ and Sully» the latter of whom was 
personally present in the action^ have left us ample information rela¬ 
tive to it. The descriptions of aU general engagements*, present 
^usually only an indistinct picture pf carnage; but the combat of 
Arques is liable to this remark in an unusual degree* It is indeed 
impossible to comprehend clearly its nature* wkbom a chart of the 
-fvtified camp of Henry'the Fomth* which, occupied two hills* and 
.nn intermediate valley; extending from the town of Arques* to the 
euborbs of Dieppe* The action itself bepame a scene of mure than 
oidinary confusion* from the ciitumstance of the German Lansque- 
siets obtaining an entrance within the trpnchei^ and turning their arms 
against the troops* That perfidious act had nearly given May- 
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c R A F. Notwithstanding the repulse which he had 
. ^ ^ recently sustained, the general of ** the 
1589. “ Le^ue” 


enne a complete victory. Marshal Biron having been thrpwn from 
his horsey and long surrounded by them, the enemy pottfing into t;he 
space, carried terror every where. Henry was during a considerable 
timey in the most imminent peril. Davila says, that disdaining to 
fly, he attempted to rally the scattered troops by exhortations and 
reproaches ; exclaiming aloud, that " in all France there could not 
<< be found fifty gentlemen, who had sufficient courage to die in 
company with their king.’’ There is nothing in antiquity more 
heroic or affecting than this act. 

Various circumstances enabled the royal army to recover the honor 
of the day. The Count of Auvergne, natural son of Charles the Ninth, 
having made a vigorous charge at the head of the cavalry, killed with 
his own hand, Sagonne, ivho commanded the enemy’s horse, and 
checked their fury. * Chatillon, son to the great Coligni, coming up 
with two regiments of infantry, cried as he advanced, Courage, 
Sire ! we are come to* die with you !” Three hundred of die 
.troops of << the League” being put to the sword, the trenches were 
recovered. Yet all accounts concur in admitting, that if Mayenne 
had not unnecessarily retarded the march of the main body, and 
tiierd>y given the King an interval in which to rally, the day most 
have been his own. In Sully, are to be found some most picturesque 
and'striking anecdotes of Henry’s conduct, which inspire the highest 
videa of his valor, composure, and clemency. They bear so strong a 
stamp of truth and nature, that it is impossible to doubt their exacti¬ 
tude. Previous to the beginning of the action, the Count de Belin, 
says Sully, was taken prisoner by one of our parties, in the woo^s, 

,and brought to the King. It was soon after day-break, and we 
were all seated at breakfast in a ditch, forming a circle round His 
Majesty. Henry, with his usual affability received and embraced the 
Count; who looking round him, with a degree of surprize, acquainted 
the King that in two hours, he would have thirty thousand enemies, 
horse and foot, to resist; and that for his own part, he did not see 
with what forces His Majesty meant to oppose them. ^ You do not 
** see them all, Monsirar de Belin,” said the King, smiling; ** for 
you do riot reckon God, and the justice of my cause, which assist 
me.” • 

It can harifly admit of a doubt, that Henry the Fourth would riot 
have survived a defeat, or have been led in chains to Paris. There 
is in his character a sort of internal evidence, that he would, if vaa- 
qubhed, have perished on the field of battle. It Seems impo^ie to 
speculate on the consequences which must have taken place, if Mayw 
^enne had been victorious, and if the King had fallen at Arques. 
Such speculations, though natural and unavoidable, do not form the 
“ legid- 
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** League” made another attempt shortly af- c h A P. 
terwards to carry, the trenches; but having ^ 
been, compelled to desist with considerable *^^58^ 
loss, and conscious that Henry would soon be rA Octo- 
joined by troops from various quarters, he ^ 
finally, determined on a retreat. His march anny 
was directed towards Picardy, with a view of 
receiving the auxiliary forces, sent by Philip 
the Second from Flanders to his support. 

,Henry, liberated from the siege which he had 
■undergone'within the lines of his camp, was 
,in! like, manner speedily reinforced. Marshal 
d’AumOnt .and the Duke of Longueville, who 
‘ arrived the first, were succeeded by four thou¬ 
sand English troops;, together with a small sup¬ 
ply of money advanced him by.Elizabeth, which 
- the King with equal policy and generosity, im¬ 
mediately distributed among bis soldiers. With- 
,out losing an instant in inactivity, he followed 
the enemy, retook the places captured by them, 
and endeavoured to provoke them to a general 
engagement. Finding that the Duke of May- 
enne seemed not inclined to hazard the issue of 
a battle, and that he continued his progress to- 
.wards the frontier of the Spanish Low Coun¬ 
tries, Henry turned short upon Paris. The 

legttimiite province of history* Perhaps in no portion of modem an- 
nalss is the interest excited by the events^ so strong, or die apparent 
protection and interposition of Providence so marked and legible, at 
in >the elevation of Henry the fourth to the French crown ; unless 
we except the chain of circumstances which have conducted Bona* 
jiarte, from his stupendous elevation in the spring of 1812, to his de¬ 
gradation and fall in the spring of the present year* Frederic the 
Great, during the seven years’ war, awakens anxious solicitude for 
his fate ; but his character wants Jtienignity and amenity of the 
.King of France* 

astonish- 
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CHAP, astonishment of the inhabitants of that metro- 
^ ^ . polls was heightened by their terror, whea they 

*589. beheld the Prince, whom they had only a few 
The King |}ay8 preceding, considered as a fugitive and a 
5^^** prisoner, arriving b^ore the walls, at the head 
^ of a numerous and victorious army. Profiting 
of their first alarm> and of the absence of their 
commander, the King caused the suburbs, 
which were defended by an entrenchment, to 
1st No- be attacked on every quarter. The enteqirize, 
^storms executed with vigor, was attended with com- 
thesub- plete success; and pushed with such celerity, 
: that the Parisians had scarcely time sufBcient to 
shut their gates against the royalists. If Heniy*s 
artillery had been brought up without loss of 
timej nothing could have saved the capital 
from being entered, by storm. The carnage 
was prodigious; and the ransoms paid by those 
who fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
served to compensate for the defect of regular 


pay.* 

Alarmed at the danger which menaced Paris, 
nty. the Duke of Mayenne instantly returned to its 
relief, entering it with his army on the day sub¬ 
sequent to the capture of the suburbs. Henry, 
whose forces were not sufficient to besiege him 
in the place, on receiving the intelligence, with¬ 
drew slowly to the distance of a few miles; and 
drawing up his army in sight of the Parisians, 
waited to ascertain if their leader was dis- 


2 D’Aubigne^ Hist. Univ. yoI. iii. p. 425^ 224. Davila^ p. $56. 
De Thous Yol. xL pu 32—34* Sull^a vol. i. p. 70* Cbroii* Noven* 
vol. i. p. 2709 271* Mezerayp vol. ix« p. 426. 
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posed to try anew the chance of war. But the e H A v. 
■troops of ** the League” had not yet recovered . ^ 

their disgrace at Arques; and the King finding 
that his challenge was not accepted, directed 
his course to Estampes, of which town he made 
himself master in eight days. Incapable of ®*P*®i**®^ 
compelling the enemy to oppose him in the field, 
he a second time divided his army into three 
bodies, and pursued his march towards the 
Loire: while the Duke of Longueville and 
Givry, at the head of two considerable detach¬ 
ments, sustained his adherents in Picardy, and 
in Champagne. Victory attended him, where- 
ever he moved. Vendome, a city of his patri¬ 
monial domain, capable from its strength, of 
making a long resistance, was entered by the 
soldiers, after a short and feeble defence*. 
Notwithstanding the advanced season, he con¬ 
tinued unremittingly to push his military ope¬ 
rations. Having visited the city of. Tours, He takes 
into which place lie made his entry amidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants; and having, 
on account of the distracted condition of the , 
kingdom, postponed his promised convoca- ; 
tion of the nobility for the settlement of re¬ 
ligion, till the month of March ensuing*, he 
rejoined his troops. Mans, which fell into his 
possession by capitulation, was followed by the 
reduction of various other places. Entering 
Normandy, in defiance of the rigors of winter, 
he compelled Alenson to surrender; made 

* De Thou, toL xi. p*65,66* Chron. Nor. vd. i. p«a75, 276. 
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CHAP, prisoners the garrison of Falaise, an 4 their 
^ }" commander, the Count of Brissac; theik ap- 
15S9. proacbing the sea-coast a third time, after an 
obstinate siege, he'became master of Honfleur, 
at the mouth of the Seine. The indefatigable 
activity of his exertions, together with the ra¬ 
pidity of his success, while it increased the 
confidence of his own forcesj impressed his ad¬ 
versaries with amazement and consternation* 
*^”*7 During these important- transactions, tlie 
eime*^ Duke of Mayen ne, naturally dilatory and inert, 

either remafned inactive at Paris, occupied with 
regulations of a political nature; or made only 
feeble efforts for the recovery .of his • military 
character, and the re-estabiishinent of the.afiairs 
of his party. After a species of Interregnum, 
as it might justly be .denominated, of ne^r four 
months, subsequent to Henry the Third’s de*; 
cease, that commander^ fearful lest the. King of 
Spain, in-conjunction with the Holy See, should 
. attempt to nominate a successor to the throne; 
sirtNo- caused the Cardinal of Bourbon to be publickly 
proclaimed sovereign of France, under the title 
ofBour- of Charles the Tenth. He did not the less 
his own hands the whole executive 
King. , power of the crown ; his recognition of the im- 
. prisoned Cardinal producing the efiept which 
he had foreseen, and which he probably de¬ 
sired. Henry, apprehensive, that if his uncle 
should by any accident be liberated, “ the 
League” might derive advantages from his 
name, redoubled the precautious for securing 

De Thou, vol. xi. p. 67—69, and p. 80—85. Chron. Nov. 
vol. i- p. 296—299, and p. 3I7> 3i8» 
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him in confinement. He had already beeii re^ c h a p. 
aaDved to the oasile of ' Fontenay in Poitou,' ^ 
where he was guarded with the utmost vigi-, 
lance., 

The internal feuds and animosities of the internal 
“ League,” together with the number of rival, 
chiefs nearly equal in rank, who composed that; League.” 
faction;' when added to the opposite nmure of' 
their vieMis, pretennons, and mipectations ; 
these.causes imposed gp'hat, if not' iosarmonbt* 
able obstacles, to the success of their operations.: 
Mendoza, the embassador of Philip 3eoondi 
who resided in the French capital, dispensing 
thelaT^ssesofbistnaster, with politic attention : 
tothe Spanyi interest^ vras far from rendering 
the Duke of Mayenne independant of the court 
of Madrid. The arrival of Gdetanb, the Papal 
Legate:dispatched by Siatus, tended to augment^ 
rather than to diminish the jealousy and distrust 
of tfaaft'gmieral, by his notorious pmrtiality tn 
the measures of Spain. Mayenne did not wait 
for his presmice, in order to reject the propo* 
sition of Mendoza, for acknowledging. Philip 
Protector of the League, though he warmly 
demanded supplies of men and money for sup.^ 
porting the war. The Dukes of Nemours and 
Aumale, as well as the hereditary Prince of Lot'* 
rain, augmented by thek c<mtinual dissensions, 
the general confu^on: while- the Parisians, 
not less-shaken and divided among themselves^ 
seemed only to unite in one common sentiment, 

^ Mezen^ yo1« ix, p* 4^99 430* Chron# Nor. voL i. p. 
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CHAP, the detestation of heresy, and the resolntion to 
^ undergo every extremity, rather than submit to 
their rightful sovereign. “ 

Re»pert On the other hand, Henry, by his courage, 
activity, and success, not only aittracted the 
^He^. respect of his own subjects, but received the 
most flattering testimonies of friendship and 
consideration from foreign powers. The Re« 
public of Venice, constantly attached for ages 
to France as. her natural ally, and equally appro* 
hensive of the augmenting power of Philip the 
Second; exhibited the warmest dmnonstrations 
of general joy, on the intelligence of Henry’s 
Venice, accession. The Senate did not even hesifote oir 
delay, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
menaces of the Papal Nuntio, instantly to re* 
cr^nize him as King of France, by a public 
Tuicany. decree*. Ferdinand of Medicis, Great IHike 
of Tuscany, though, he had recently contracted 
a close alliance with the Duke of Xiorrain, 
by marrying his daughter; and thou^ he 
was restrained by prudential considerations, 
from vmrturiug on so bold a measure as the 
Venetians had adopted; yet did net less 
transmit to the new King, assurances of his 
devotion. He even authorized Henry’S agent 
at his court, to promise that prince the same 
pecuniary loan, which he had engaged to ad* 
vance for his predecessor ; and at the same 
time to open a negotiation for the marriage 

* Chron. Not. toI. 1 . p. 384—389. A&zetay, vd. ix. p. 430— 

43a. 

* De Thou, vd. xL p, md p. 67. ChroS* Nor. voL L 

p. 396. 
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of bis niece, the Princess Mary of Medicis, chap. 
with one of the princes of the blood of . ^ ^ 

France ^ Similar testimonies of affection and i5;S9. 
respect w«:e conveyed by the Duke of Man- 
toa Tlie Swiss Cantons had sdready deputed 
commissioners, with orders to fdicitate him 
on his succession} enjmning their -troops to 
remain faithful in his service, and request¬ 
ing a renewal the antient treaties sub- 
sisting between the Helvetic union and Henry 
the ThirdFrom the Protestant princes of 
the German empire, he was secure of receiv¬ 
ing efibctual support; and Casimir, who ad- 
mmistered the afiairs of the Palatinate during 
the minority of the Elector Palatine, demon¬ 
strated his adherence, by issuing directions to 
levy troops without delay, which were con¬ 
ducted to his assistance by Sancy, early in the 
ensuing year. * 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, true to her 
own interests and to those of her people, at 
every period of her reign, furnished Heniy with 
a body of forces, as we have seen, soon after 
tiie action at Arques. If her^ scanty revenues; 
added to the various demands on her exche¬ 
quer, did not admit her ^o make considerable 
remittances of money, she nevertheless ac*^ 
companied her militaiy aid, with a small pe¬ 
cuniary supply^. Even James the Sixth, King Scotbnd. 
of Scotland, a Prince whose pacific character, 

^ De TI|ou, voj.». p. .63,64. Mezerar* vol. ix. p. 44a. , 

• De tliou, 3 ^ Ibid. p. 59. 

* IWd. p. 94—58. •= Ibid. p. 34. 
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c H A P. and inaptitude for war, seemed to disipialifyi 
. ^ him for active service in the field; yet, ani- 

mated by enthusiasm for the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion, had offered, previous to; 
Henry’s elevation to the throne of France, to 
conduct six thousand Scots to his assistance in^ 
person, and to maintain them at his own ex« 
pence'. He had recently proved the sincerity 
of his former professions, by sending over to 
Dieppe, a body consisting of one thousand 
men*". Prince Maurice of Nassau, who, not¬ 
withstanding his early youth, commanded the 
armies of the Republic of Holland; induced 
the States General, even while struggling them¬ 
selves against the overwhelming power of Spain, 
to assist the King of France with ammunition 
and money The kingdoms of the North lay 
too remote, or were too feeble, tp take any part 
in the troubles of the French monarchy. Den¬ 
mark since the death of Frederic the Second, 
was governed by a minor prince, Christian.the 
Fourth: while Sweden, under John the Third, 
had relapsed into the oblivion from which the^ 
country had been rescued, by Gustavus Vasa 
Imperial his father. In Germany, the reigning branch of 
the bouse of Austria, which had excited such 
terror under Charles the Fifth; and which tiu 
mily, under Ferdinand the First, and Maximilian 
the Second, though with diminished power, con¬ 
tinued still to inspire respect; was fallen into 
complete insignificance, in the person of Ro- 

* Original Letter of Hearjr the Fourth, in Voltaire, toL x. 

* Davila, p. Sj4. * De Thou, vol. xi.p, 240. 
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(lolph the Second. That sovereign, who, before c H A p. 
he ascended the Imperial throne, had givCn . ^ 

the most promising expectations of virtue and ts^. 
capacity, disappointed the general hopes 
tertained of his future administration. Disso- cond. ‘ 
lute, relaxed, and governed by his mistresses, 
he abandoned the concerns of the empire, to 
ministers destitute of ability or resolution. In¬ 
dolent, and averse to business, though attached 
to speculative researches or studies, he suffered 
every species of abuse to be practised with im¬ 
punity throughout his hereditary dominions. 
Despised in Bohemia, though he principally 
resided at the city of Prague, in preference to 
Vienna; he was nearly driven out of Hungary 
by the Turks, who progressively advanced along 
the banks of the Danube, towards the Austrian 
frontiers; while Rodolph became almost for¬ 
gotten in the German empire ®. Siich a prince, 
who was ill qualified to second the ambitious 
projects of the court of Madrid; seemed to dis¬ 
play as little inclination, as he possessed ability, 
to co-operate with the Spanish branch of his 
femily, in their attempts to convulse and over¬ 
turn the French monarchy. 

Henry wanted not, however, powerful foreign Lorrain, 
enemies to impede his'conquests, and to retard, 
if they could not totally prevent, the reduction 
of his rebellious^ subjects. The Duke of Lor- 
rain; impelled by the chimerical expectation of 
raising his son to the throne of loanee, and 

• voL ii. p«aiS. 

voii. V. E con- 
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CHAP. 

I. 

^ 

i|?9. 

Savoy. 


Charies 

Emanuel. 


Sixtus the 
Fi^h. 


connected by « common origin, with the Dnko 
of Mayenne, continued to aid the head of ** the 

League,” with his forces'. Charles Lmanuel^ 
Duke of Savoy, allied to Philip the Second, 
whose youi^est daughter he had married; sua- 
tained by Spanish troops, and ready to embark 
in any projects which promised augmentation 
of power or territory; had already advanced his 
pretensions to the French crown itself. But, 
embarrassed with a war in which he waa em 
gaged against the city and republic of Geneva, 
he was reluctantly compelled to defer the ooo^ 
mencement of his plans, till the ensuing year. 
Tholse projects were principally limited to the 
conquest, or acquisition of the, two important 
provinces of Dauphin^ and Provence, which ly* 
ing contiguous to his own dominions, he hop^ 
to dissever from the monarchy of France Six¬ 
tus the Fifth, at the beginning of bis pontifi^ 
cate, had manifested his enmity to the family 
of Bourbon, in its utmost force. But, his im¬ 
patience and indignation at the species, of cap¬ 
tivity in which Philip the Second held,the Holy 
See, and at the tyranny exercised over him by 
the Spanish Cardinals, who attempted to fotter. 
or to direct all bis measures; inspired him at a 
later period of his reign, with other sentiments* 
Induced by the pressing instances of the, court 
of Madrid, and of the agents of Mayenne^ he 
had, it is true, dispatched his Leg^ Gaetano, 

P Cbron. Nor^ vol. i. p. 1619 ^ 

^ De Thou, voLxi.p. 7a, 73, and p.73—79, Chron.Nor. vol.i. 
p. 179—a 9 x* Mezexni^ vol. LX. p*4%3t 
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ieto Ffanc«; btff his instrucitiotis wer6 by no c H apI 
means decictedly hostile to Henry the Fourth. ^ ^ ^ 

On the contrary, manifesting a disposition rather 
to conciliate, than to irritate; they breathed 
such a spirit as the father and head of the 
Christian church might dictate, without degrad¬ 
ing or debamng his paternal character.' 

The united efforts of all the external enemies phiUp tht 
the new king, were however weak and con- Second, 
temptible, compared with those made by Philip 
the Second. During the reign and life of Henry 
the Third, he had observed some degree of 
disguise, and imposed some restraint on his 
ambitious, or destructive projects. The alii- 
ance subsisting between the bouses of Valois, 
and of Austria, cemented by the tyes of mar¬ 
riage ; together with the ondoobted attachment 
of Henry to the Catholic faith; —, these mo¬ 
tives indneed the cabinet of Madrid to nego- 
ciate in secret with the Guises, thereby avoid¬ 
ing an open rupture between the two crowns. 

But, when the sceptre devolved to a Hngonot, Meuuret 
Ptnlip instantly disdained all further conceal- 

f ■ IT.. * monarch. 

ment, or measures of reserve. The pretext of 
heresy, against which, throughout bis whole 
Itfe, he had declared unqualified hostility, 
formed too convenient a mask for Veiling his 
ultimate view^ not' to avail himself of it with¬ 
out deb^. He was besides, the hereditary 
enemy of the King of’ Navarre, whose antient 
patrimonial' dominions he retained, in virtue 
the original usurpation made by Ferdinand of 

' ^Mezerafs yol. ix« pf4z8* 

E 2 Arragon. 
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I. 

1J89. 
His ambi- 
tious pro¬ 
jects. 


CHAP. Arragon. The vacancy of the French throne, 
seemed to open to him no distant prospect, ei¬ 
ther of placing on it his daughter Clara Isabella, 
niece to the late King, or at least of reducing, 
the monarchy to a state ofcomplete subversion. 
Though he had already determined to take an 
open part in favor of “ the League,” to lavish 
his treasures, and even if requisite, to send his 
forces to combat Henry ; yet, rendering his 
affected zeal or liberality altogether subser¬ 
vient to his policy, he attempted to constitute 
himself the protector and arbiter of Mayenne; 
himself. Baffled in that design, he did hot. 
desist from his plans; but contenting himself 
ivith the title only of an auxiliary, he expected, 
from the effect of time and favorable acci¬ 
dents, the completion of his ambitious pro¬ 
jects.’ 

The enormous power of so great a monarch, 
appeared at first view to be almost irresistible,^ 
when joined to the other enemies of Henry the; 
Fourth. Besides his numerous kingdoms and 
provinces scattered over Europe, the richest 
portions of Asia, A.frica, and of the New World, 
belonged to Spain. Portugal, with her rich 
colonies, the discoveries made by Gama be¬ 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, and the con¬ 
quests effected by Albuquerque, from Ormus 
and Goa, to Malacca and Amboyna^/— all had 
fallen into his hands, only a few years preced¬ 
ing, without a blow. His revenues s^med to 


Grandeur 
and mag¬ 
nitude of 
the Spa¬ 
nish mo- 
fiarchy* 


Mezeray^ voL ix. p. 431. Chron. Nov. VoL t. p. sSj—289. 
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be as vast as his ambition, and as inexhaustible c h a P. 
as his thirst of dominion. The veteran bands 
commanded by the Duke of Parma, whioh had xfS^. 
nearly subjected the Netherlands, if once they 
were united to the forces of ** the League,'^ 
it might be presumed, would inevitably crush 
the army of a Prince as yet Unsettled ;in the 
throne, and incapable of contending with so 
vast a disparity. The repulse sustained by 
Mayenne at Arques, could only be esteemed a 
short respite; and Europe, with anxious solici¬ 
tude anticipated as neither doubtful nor re¬ 
mote, the final destruction of Henry. 

But the Spanish greatness, which inspired cau^sand 
such universal terror, if not ideal, was in a con- priwipiea 
siderable degree exaggerated j Philip having 
himself, sapped its foundations, and precipi¬ 
tated its decline. The treasures of Peru and 
Mexico were dissipated in his expensive enter- 
prizes, dictated by vengeance, bigotry, or am¬ 
bition; to accomplish which, the wealth of both 
the Indies was found to be unequal. His sub¬ 
jects perceptibly diminished in numbers, while 
industry and manufactures sunk in a similar 
proportion. The late unfortunate expedition 
against England, where his invincible Armada 
had been shipwrecked or destroyed, broke 
his naval strength j while the long wars in the 
Low Countries, though they formed a soldiery 
of unequalled skill, yet drained his exchequer. 

He could only attack France, by exposing 
Flanders; and in venturing on the experiment, 
he gratified his resentment, at the expence of 

E 3 hia 
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c H A K Ilifi hiterests. He was besides declining in years, 
^ and hastening towards the termination of his 

i5S«. long reign. His only son, born by the fourth 
marriage which he contracted, a minor, inex* 
perienced, and of feeble'capacity, might prove 
unequal to supporting the weight of so many 
State of sceptres. The veil which had concealed the 
weakness and diseases of the Spanish monarchy 
close of from general inspection, fell in fact with Philip 
Philip the Second. Under his successor, that immense 
reign. and disjointed fabrick faintly sustained the at- 
tacks made on it by foreign nations. Convulsed, 
diminished, and shaken to its very base, during 
, the reign of Philip the Fourth; the united ef¬ 

forts of England, Germany, and Holland, could 
scarcely preserve it from complete subversion 
or extinction, under the languid administration 
of Charles the Second, last Prince of the Spanish 
Itranch of the house of Austria. 
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CHAP. 11 

BaiOe of ivry. — Victory of the King. — Cansequencet of 
it. — Henry mari^tes to Paris. — Death if the Car- 
dined if Bourbon. r—Sege of Paris.-—Pamine.— 
Causes vihich protraeted Us surrender. — March if the 
Duke of, Parma into France.Henry raises the 
siege. — Military orations on both iides, — BetOm if 
the Duke if Parma into Flanders. — Efxnts in Brit¬ 
tany^ and in Prooence.—Death f Sixtus Ike Ffth. —• 
Election of Gregory the Fourteenth.Attack f St. 
Denis. — ^ge of Chartres.—Political intrigyes of the 

- young Cardinal if Bourbon. — Edict if toleration, in 
fecoor fthe Protestants. — Papal monitories, published 
against tie Kir^.—Situation of the Dike fMaymne., 
——HeetUsties.—Escape if the Duke f Guise from 
Tours.—‘Death tf Da Noue. — Enterpriues of Mr 
Duke if Saooy. — Arrival f the German auxiliaries. 
Death of Gregory the Fourteenth. — Transactions at 
Paris. — Violent proceedings tf the couneil f siro- 
teen. — Their punishment. — Act tf Mivion published 
by the Duke tf Mayenne. 


W HILE the King, with afanost unexampled c h a Pv, 
celerity, in defiance of the rigors of 
winter^ at the head of a victorious army, sub- ^ 
jected nearly the whole tract of country lying 
between the Seine and the Loire \ the Duke of 
Mayenne slowly prepared to take the field. 
Im^tuned by the clamours of the Pariskths, Segeof 
he undertook to open the passages wbkb pre- 
vented the entrance of proviM<ms into the ca- 

E 4 pitalj 
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CHAP, pital; and after reducing the castle of Vin- 
cennes, together with Pontoise, two places situ- 
ated in the vicinity of the metropolis, he sat 
down before Meulan. The town, built on the 
river Seine, was rendered more important by a 
.fort, constructed in an island which there di¬ 
vides the stream. Berengueville, the governor, 
from being intimidated by the superiority 
of the enemy, repulsed them with loss; and 
by his desperate valor, added to his military 
skill, enabled the King to come in person ta 
his rdief. The army of ** the League,” in 
consequence of his^ approach, was compelled 
to desist from the enterprize; while Henry, 
satisfied with having frustrated their design, 
drew oft’his forces towards Dreux, of which 
place he immediately began the siege. * 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Mayenne, who, in 
The King consequence of the pressing solicitation^ which 
he made to the Duke of Parma, had been 
X^u:^ joined by a considerable body of infantry and 
cavalry from Flanders, commanded by Count 
Egmoht, directed his march towards Dreux. 
The garrison defended the city with an intre¬ 
pidity and obstinacy, pot inferior to that dis¬ 
played at Meulan j and Henry, on receiving 
intelligence , of the approaph of the enemy^ 
having withdrawn his artillery, decamped from 
before, the -place. In a council of war convoked 
for the purpose, the resolution was unMiimously 
adopted to give battle to Mayenne. Many 

. ' * voL-ix. p. 43«> 433< Dt’Thflw P* 86— ■9%. 
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reasons prompted the King to embrace ao^ ha> chap. 
zardous a measure, notwithstanding the infe- . , 

riority of his numbers. It was in itself more ana- 1^0. 
logons to the natural character of Henry, whose He deter- 
courage and ardor always impelled him to pre- give battle 
fer the most decisive or generous resolutions. t»ti>e 
The valor, loyalty, and experience of the nobi- “""y* 
lity and gentry, who constituted a large pro* 
portion of his troops, inspired him with cohfi* 
dence ; and he was besides destitute of the pe¬ 
cuniary resources, indispensable for protracting 
a campaign, in presence of a superior adversary. 
Animated by these considerations, he did not 
hesitate to march towards Mayenne; and as it 
became requisite, in order to occupy an ad¬ 
vantageous position, that he should turn his 
back for a short time on the army of “ the 

League,” his motions, which were mistaken 
for an intention of flying, augmented their 
eagerness to bring him to a decisive engage¬ 
ment. * 

This impatience was notwithstanding con- state of 
fined to the private soldiers or officers, and did 
not extend to their commander. The Duke, 
aware of the advant^^^s possessed by the roy¬ 
alists, which more than counterbalanced his nu¬ 
merical superiofity of troops, desired to avoid 
a general action. But, the disgrace of retiring 
before a smaller army^ the impwtubity of the 
principal officers, and the contemptuous re¬ 
proaches of Count Egniont, who threatened to 

* Davila, p.891—S93. McMra7,.vol.ix. p. 433, 436. 
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CHAP, chastise the temerity of the eftemy, with the 
^ . Flemish auxiliaries under bis own command; 

—these motives overcame Mayenne’a relt^- 
tance. In the disposition made of his forces, 
the Viscount de TavanneSy from the imperfec- 
tion of his sight, committed an error which was 
attended with very fatal consequences. Instead 
of leavii^ a sufficient space between the bat* 
talions of infantry, for allowing the cavalry to 
rally and return to the charge; he drew up the 
foot so close, as by impeding their own opera* 
tions eventuaUy to produce general confusion 
Marshal Tallard, by a similar defect of the 
organs of sight, which led him to mistake the 
enemy’s troops for those France, eminently 
conduced to produce the m^orable defeat ex¬ 
perienced by the armies of Louis the four¬ 
teenth, in the beginning of the last century, at 
Blenheim, where Tallard himself was taken 
prisonei'. 

I^spou. On the contrary, never perhaps were the 
tiomnade eminent military endowments of Henry, which 
^ had been exhibited at Coutras and at Arques, 
snore oonspionoii^ successfully display- 
«d, than at the batde of Ivry. His activity) 
which pervaded eveiy part of the camp, left 
nothing to the direction of others, that it was 
possible to aaqmct in person. His her<m con¬ 
tempt of danger and death, was tempered by 
steady courage, while it was regulated by sen¬ 
timents of the roost elevated submission and 
resignation to the dispensations of Providence. 

f* OtTiW p.S97_899. Ee Tlidu, T<d.:iu. p.it 9 , iso. 
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Biron ably supported bis sovereign, in all the chap. 
subordinate parts of duty, and the general ardor p- 
of the troops gave a happy presage of victory. 

At the first onset, the Walloon horae, led to i4t]i M»r. 
the charge by Count Egmont, broke the royal 
cavalry oppoeed to thero, and produced a tem¬ 
porary disorder; but being ruddy charged in 
the rear, they were in turn routed, cut in 
pieces, and their commander killed on the spot. 

In the center, Henry^ personally opposed to the 
Duke of Mayenne^ contended for his crown ; 
precisely as Richard the Third had done at Bos- 
worth, against the Earl of Richmond, but with 
very difierent success. It is admitted, that 
hlayenne was by no means wanting to himself 
on this occasion; and that his defeat must 
chiefiy be attributed to causes, which he could 
neither obviate nor surmount, by any exertioDS 
of valor or of skill. The German cavalry, un¬ 
able to rally behind the battalions, in conse¬ 
quence of the original fault committed by Ta- 
vaimes; was with difiiculty prevented from 
totally disordering the main body, and became 
in a great measure useless during the remainder 
of the action. After a short, though obstinate 
conflict, the army of “ the League’* giving 
way, fled in every direction.: Mayenne, accom¬ 
panied with scarcdy fifty followiers, long main¬ 
tained bis ground, and endeavoured to j^tore 
the battle. But finding all attempts of that 
mtnre vaiu, he retreated with precipitatioa 
over the river Eure; causing the bridge to 
be broken down, in order to impede pursuit. 

Tim 
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CHAP. The Switzers, wl>o formed a considerable part 
. , of his infantry, and who had not yet engaged, 

1590. being surrounded by the victorious royalista. 
Defeat of laid down their arms, and were allowed quarter. 
o{ But the German horse, who had contributed 
League.” so‘ much to the defeat of their own forces j and 
who, after having been raised and levied in the 
empire, for the King’s service; had entered into 
that of his adversaries; were severely punished 
for their breach of honor and fidelity.' By 
Henry’s order, they were attacked and put to 
the sword. The slaughter was very considera¬ 
ble, and accompanied with every mark of signal 
victory. Mayenne, not regarding himself aS 
secure even in the town of Mantes, though at a 
great distance from the scene of action, with¬ 
drew on the following day, to St. DeniSj in the 
vicinity of Paris.’’ 

ihabiiity of • It scenMi probable, that if the King had im- ■ 
ir^mve* Proved his advantage with celerity, and ad- 
thevktory. vanccd without loss of time to the walls of that 
city; the impression made by his recent success, 
added to the unprepared state of the inhabitants, 
might have enabled him to become master of 
the metropolis. He was indeed strenuously ex¬ 
horted to accelerate his march, by some of bis 
most faithful and experienced captains, nor is it 
to be doubted that he felt the expediency of the 
advice. But, like bis antagonist Mayenne, be 
had many factions existing in his own-camp, and 
numerous opponents even among those indivi- 

•• Sully, yoLL p. 7»—74. D’Aubign6, voL iii. »a3,' D* 

Thous voLxi. p. z»4—za9. Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 436—439. Da¬ 
nila, p.896—907* Chron. N0V..V0L i. p«3a7-—33^. 
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duals wha naaintained his cause* ']rhe Catholic chap. 
lords and gentlemen, however loyal they might . 
be, yet were not disposed, by elevating a Hugo* 1^90 
not to the throne, at once to exterminate ^ the 
Leagjiiethough their indignation excited by 
the assassination of Henry the Third, together 
with their reliance on the promises of his suc¬ 
cessor to embrace the Romish faith, induced 
them to support |iis title. Marshal Biron wasac- c^ute$ of 
cused of not desiring to terminate a war, which, 
rendered him necessary to his soveteign; and 
the Marquis d’O, Superintendant of the finances, 
purposely refused or withheld the money indis¬ 
pensable for paying the foreign auxiliaries. Fif- 
tfeen days having elapsed in consequence of 
these impediments, before the royal artny be¬ 
held itself in a condition to prosiecute the late 
victory; so critical a delay was improved by 
the enemy, who had recovered from their first 
consternation It was asserted with equal 
reason* that if the Duke of Mayenne had been 
able to throw a strong garrison into the town 
of Mantes, he might in a great mes^ure have 
deprived Henry of every beneficial conse¬ 
quence arising from the success of his arms,’and 
have inc^acitated him from even approaching 
the. capital.' 

That commander, overcome with emotions of Dejection 
shame tmd concern at his defeat, remained 
ing some days at St. Denis, unwilling to meet M>7eniie. 

^ SuUyy voleL p. 76> 77* Chiim. Nor* vol.i* p. ^43^ M«zeni)r» 
loU ix. p. 44 o> 441* 

f Mtzcfa 7 i voLix; p* 44o«> 
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CHAP, the reproaches of the Parisians, or to expose 
tt- himself to tlieir resentment But, the exhorta- 
X590. th>ns of his sister the Duchess of Montpensier, 
the consolatory admonition of the Papal Legate, 
who having arrived in the metropolis, had 
embraced the interests of “ the Leaguesus¬ 
tained by the promises of Mendoza, the Spanish 
embassador, soon roused him to new exertions. 
It appearing evident that Paris would speedily 
be invested by the royal forces, and that unless 
succoured by a foreign power, the city could 
not ultimately be preserved from falling into 
the hands of the King; a determination waa 
embraced of deputing the Duke of Mayenne 
in person to the court of Brussels, in order to 
demand assistance. During his absence, his 
maternal brother, the Duke of Nemours, a 
prince coBaterally descended fhim the ducat 
house of Savoy, was constituted governor of the 
Resoiutfcm metropolis. The inhabitants themselves, fer 
Pal^s. exhibiting any marks of apprehension at 

the late adverse occurrences, or displaying a 
desire to deprecate the approaching calamities 
of a siege; professed a readiness to undergo 
every renunciation, and even to suffer death 
itsetf, rather than submit to a heretic, excom¬ 
municated by the Holy See. Encouraged by so 
many proofs of constancy and adherence among 
his followers, Mayenne instantly set out for 
Flanders; while Nemours, a prince who though' 
oply in the flower of youth, exhibited the ta¬ 
lents and resources of riper age, lost not a 
moment in constructing, ear in repairing the 

forti- 
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£artificatioiM of Paris. The short period of c h a. p. 
time which remained before Henry’s approach, . ^ 

precluded him notwithstanding, from taking 
those steps for procuring a supply of provisions, 
without which it appeared to be impossible that 
he could make a long, or effectual resistance. * 

During these transactions, the royal army ad- aSthibr. 
vancing along the course of the Seine, made ^ 
themselves masters of almost all the towns and the capiui. 
fortresses, which command the passage of that 
river, as well as of the Yonne, and the Marne. 

Henry, desirous rather to reduce Paris by fa¬ 
mine, than to enter it by storm, bc^n by 
cutting off the only sources, from which they 
could obtain subsistence. Anxious to gain a 
short interval, and if possible to obtain a cessa¬ 
tion of arms, in wder to allow time for the 
Dokeol' Mayenne’s return *, Gaetano, the Le¬ 
gate, cfnen^ a fallacious negotiation with 
Marshal Biron, for the accomplishment of 
peace. Bnl the . King, aware of the insidious He refum 
intention of the chiefs of the League,” and to grant a 
regarding the reduction of Paris as neit^r chs. 
tant nor ^ubtful, refused to suspend the pro¬ 
gress of his armsk From every part of France, 
intolUgence of the most prosperous nature was 
received in his camp. In the central province 
pf Auvergne, his adherents gained a signal 
victoiry over toe enemy, at the town of lasosre,, 
on. toe aamedi^ when, he had vaaquiahed the 
army of Mayenne at Ivry. Some advantages 

of 
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c H A P. of inferior consequence were obtained in odier 
provinces, while on all sides, his affairs seemed 
to be hastening to a speedy and fortunate ter* 
mination. !* . 

The embarrassments under which the Duke of 
Mayenne laboured, already sufficiently nume¬ 
rous, were further augmented by an event which 
took place at this period. The Cardinal of 
Bourbon, whose name had hitherto served to 
contain within bounds the various pretenders to 
the crown, expired at the castle of Fontenay in 
Poitou, oppressed under the load of age aqd ior 
firmities. Philip the Second, who beheld-the 
throne vacant, and the head of “ the League” 
reduced as a suppliant, to demand the assistance 
of Spain, in order to save himself and his party 
fr^m total ruin; becbming from that instant 
the arbiter of both, might dictate the con¬ 
ditions on which he would consent to martdt 
his forces into France. It even required the 
utmost address in Mayenne, to protract- foe 
a short time the decision on a point of such 
delicacy and magnitude, as the election of 9, 
of sovereign. A convocation of the States Ge- 
thatevent. neral being indispensable for the -purpose, he; 
promised to assemble them without delays 
retaining during the intermediate time, .in 
virtue of his office, the prerogatives . attached 
to the monarchical dignity. The college of 
the Sorbdnpe, devoted to “ the League,” whose. 


k Chroq. Nov. Tol. i- p-34J> and p.347—354- Meaeray, voU ix. 
p.439, and p. 441. P4 Tbqu, vol. xLp. 134--I4S> and p. 14^134. 
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decrees on matters of conscience, as well as of c h a 
theology, were regarded with profound venera^ ^ ^ 

tion by all the adherents of that faction; had not 1590., 
waited for the Cardinal’s decease, to anticipate 
its apprehended effects. In a meeting expressly Decrw of 
held for the object, they solemnly determined, 
that even in the event of his death, Henry of 
Bourbon remained equally incapable of ever 
succeeding to the throne, on account of his 
heresy and apostacy. Those who should adhere 
to him or favor his cause, were stigmatized as 
deserters of religion, and enemies of God $ 
while the crown of martyrdom was asserted to 
be res^ved for such as opposed his pretensions, 
and sacrificed their lives for the holy union. ‘ ; 

Meanwhile Paris, completely invested bn Siege of 
every side, began to experience the calamities 
inseparable from a state of siege. It may be • 
considered as one of the most memorable re¬ 
corded in modern history, and vies in extent of 
sufferings sustained by the besieged, with any 
of those commemorated in antiquity. Every 
circumstance respecting it, as being strongly 
characteristic of the age, attracts attention. 

The inhabitants appear to have exceeded two State of the 
hundred thbuiMnd, independant of the garrison ; 
whibh, in cavalry and infiintry, composed of 
Germans and Bwi^rs^ as. well as French, fell 
short of four thousand in number \ The sub¬ 
sistence and provisions of every nature, were 
exceedingly inadequate to the wants of so vast 

' ' . • • I 

^ De Thoiis voL id* Cbroii. Not. Tol*i* * 

359 . ^ Mezonu, yoL ix*^ p. 44 ^ 447* 

^ Mezerayi yohis* p*443* 
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CHAP, a multitude :; and at the moderate allowance of 
H* only a pound of bfead daily to each individual* 
could not last above the short period of a 
month'* No timely or judicious precautions 
had been adopted; either for expelling the use¬ 
less and feeble of both sexes, or for providing 
magazines to nourish them during the> siege. 
Their hopes of speedy succour from the Duke 
of MayeuDe, their enmity to the King, and 
their eUthusiasm in the 6 upp<Mtt of the Catholic 
rel^iOn; si^{died however the place of all. other 
Famine, requisites. As the siege advanced, eveiy speeies 
of sustenance became more scarce; and after 
devouring aU the animals found in the place, 
they recurred to the vilest, and mostdoathsome 
aliments. It impresses with horror, while it 
stffldngly displays the inflexible constancy of 
the people, that at the suj^estioa of the Spanish 
embas^or, recoucse was had'to the .cbuttdi- 
yards; and tW adbes of the dead were disturbed, 
Expedi- -to furnish a noxious substitute for food. i A 
prwntiu of pastc, composed of human bones re- 

progreu. duced to powder, and afterwards mixed with 
water, was administered in order to assuage the 
■pangs of hunger: blit, far from prolonging, it 
only shortened the existence of those persons 
who ventured to taste of so unnatural andi^le- 
t^table a mixture'". ■ The grass iwhioh grew in 
-the deserted streets of the suburbs, was vora¬ 
ciously devoured by> the miserable < wretches, 

* De Thous YoL zi. p. 164. 

^ Esprit de la vdL iii. p.T 44 * De Thou^ vol. xi. p.i76s 

177. Davila^ p. 937, and p.946» Satyre Menippce^ toL u P«41^r 
419. 
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wh& strove by every means to perpetuate their chap. 
being. These baneful or ineffectual experiments, ^ ^ 

even though they might prolong life, could ”1^90. 
not prevent the rapid progress of disease j more 
than twelve thousand persons having perished 
during the siege, either of inanition, or in con* 
sequence of the - pernicious nourishment which 
they were reduced to adopt from necessity." 

' After some weeks passed in solicitation at June. 
Brussels, the Duke; Mayeone having, not 
without difficulty, obtained' a body of Spanish enters 
and Walloon infantry, frpm the governor of the 
Low Countries, re-entered France, accompanied 
by his new auxiliaries. Henry, apprized of his 
march, determined to attack him before he ap¬ 
proached the capital. Quitting therefore his 
camp, at the head of more than two thousand 
cav^ry, he advanced with such rapidity, that 
the enemy bad scarcely time to take refuge un¬ 
der the cannon :o£ the. dty of Laon in Picardy. 

The position being however too strong to admit 
of being forced, and they Duke declining to 
hazard an action, though superior in numbers; 
the King returning:with the same dispatch, re¬ 
sumed his station before Paris.; We have seen 
Bonaparte compelied in the same manner to 
abandon the attempt of attacking Blucher, 
when occupying the heights of Laon, only a 
few days beJbre the Allies entered Paris, and ' 
terminated the tyrant’s sanguinary career. 

During Henry’s absence, though a slender sup^ 9th June, 
ply of provisions had been thrown into the 

^^ a t • a condition 

place, yet as it proved wholly inadequate to ofPwis. 

* De ThoUf yol. xi. p.X7<# 177* 
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CHAP, the augmenting exigmicy of the inhabitants, 
n. every eircumstance appeared to preclude hope» 
'^90""* to prove the impossibility of protracting the 
siege* The troops, conducted by Mayenne 
from Elanders, were unequal to making any 
vigorous effort for • their extrication; and the 
Duke Parma manifested, no disposition to 
quit the Netherlands* where Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, \?ho menaced various places, only 
waited for his departure, to overrun the pro- 
vinces lying along the Maese and the Issel. On 
the other hmid, the royal army was reinforced 
from every quarter j the expectation of pillage, 
and of the certain reduction of the metropolis, 

' alluring adventurers who crouded to the Kmg’s 
standard. St^ Denis, together with almost. al)i 
the other fortresses or posts in the vicinity of 
Capture of Paris, were successively taken ; and the su-- 
burbs, which being fortified by entrenchments, 
had hitherto resisted, were carried in a single 
night not only with facility,, but almost without 
opposition. Henry rejecting their proposals 
for a suspension of hostilities, though he offered 
them an honourable capitulation; alarming 
symptoms of internal confusion had already ap* 
peered, which menaced open insurrection, and 
were not quelled without having recourse to ^e 
most violent expedients. Time, vigilance, and 
perseverance seemed to be alone demanded, for 
compelling the Parisians to implore the cle* 
mency of their conqueror. * 

‘^DeThou,vol.». p. 167,1(8, utdp.t;.;'—178. ChroiuNoY. 

voLi. p. 371—376. 
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■ Maiiy causes contributed nevertheless, to c h A P. 
avert the impending danger, and finally to ex- p- 
tricate them from their perilous situation. The 15^ 
Duke of Nemours exerted not only an invinci* Auguit 
ble courage, but manifested a vast variety of wW^pro- 
resources, scarcely to have been expected from t^tedthe 
a prince of his youth and inexperience. The ****** 
fertile invention, aided by the unconquerable 
' spirit of the Duchess of Montpensier, &bricated 
with unceasing care, fictitious inteRigenceof the 
Duke of Parma’s approach and arrival. Every 
renunciation and hardship to which the inhabi¬ 
tants submitted, wdre shared by the Papal Le¬ 
gate, and by the embassador of Philip the Se¬ 
cond, Mendoza. While the former dispensed 
^rdon or absolution to the infiituated multi¬ 
tude, and promised tiie crown of martyrdom to 
suchasfeH in de^Ce of the fiuth} the latter 
distributed largesses of money, provisions, and 
assurances of speedy rdiefAll the arts, by Art*, 
which a furious and bigotted people can be ^*^2^ 
stimulated to support famine, were successfully 
practised. Their zeal was inflamed by declama¬ 
tions inade from the pulpit; their imaginations 
were raised by promises of divine, or superna- 
tund assistance $ and their senses entertained 
witii processions, in which the religious orders, 
grotesquely habited, marched through the prin- 
cipd streets of the city. * 

^ Mdnoirefl de Villeroys toL u* Discourt yeritablf di Siege de 
Paris^ p. 413—5aa, passim. 

9 Chroii. Noy. vxil.i. p. 36P9 361. Satyre Menip. vol. L p*3aS 
— 330 « 
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CHAP. 

n. 

1590. 
-External 
assistance 
and sup¬ 
port. 


Benignity 
of Henry. 


Powerfully as these engines operated in theif 
effect on the mind, they must still have proved 
unequal to repressing hunger, and retaining the 
populace in submission, if they had not been 
aided by external means. Provisions of many 
kinds were permitted to ent®r Paris, during the 
course of the. siege. Givry,. who. commanded 
at Charenton, an important post, situated at 
the spot in which the river Marne falls into 
the Seine j tempted by an offer of five thou¬ 
sand crowns, and influenced by sentiments of 
gallantry towards his mistress, who was shut, up 
in the capital j allowed a large convoy of corn 
and wine to be received into the placeSen¬ 
timents of humanity operating strongly .on 
the besiegers themselves, induced- them to ad- 
init or administer relief to their distressed and 
exj)iring countrymen. Towards the termina¬ 
tion of the smge, a regular intercourse xnig^t.be 
said to subsist between the inhabitants and the 
royal troops. Every article of luxury or com¬ 
merce which Paris contained, was bartered .for 
bread or wine; the Parisians thus purchasing 
from their enemies, the means of their own 
eventual preservation Even the King himself 
became highly instrumental to prolonging the 
duration of their resistancOk The benignity of 
his nature, which melted at their sufferings, re¬ 
laxed the severity of his vigilance. Secure, ai^ he 
imagined, that the Duke of Parma would not, 
or could not abandon the Netherlandish in onler 

^ Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 44a, 443. 

• Sully, vd. i. p. 78. D’Attblgne, vol. iii* p.a34-~A36« 
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to come to the relief of Paris; he trusted with chap. 
tod much confidence, to the slow effect of time . , 

and fkmine. He might likewise have accele- 
rated the reduction, by using force, but he per* 
tinaciously refosed to have recourse to violent 
methods. If he had entered the city* by 
storm, he dreaded the complete destruction of 
his own capital; and he justly apprehended-the 
severe revenge, which the Hugonots= in his 
army would probably have taken, for the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Feeling a greater PoUcy of 
interest than any other individual,' in the con- 
servation of the metropolis and the inhabitants; 
he did not wish to take possession of it, reduced 
to a heap of smoking ruins, desolated by a licen¬ 
tious, ungovernable soldiery.' 

In conlpliance' with the reiterated and pe- ^ 
remptory injunctions of the court of Madrid, pare$to*^ 
meanwhile the Duke of Parma at length pre- 
pared to begin his march towards Paris. That *^”"'** 
general, who had succeeded to Don John of 
Austria in the supreme command of the Ne¬ 
therlands, civil and military; had reduced to 
the obedience of Philip, in the course of twelve 
years, a great portion of those revolted pro¬ 
vinces. His reputation for skill and capacity 
iir war, which exceeded that of any captain of 
the age, equalled him in some degree with the 
most illustrious names, of antiquity; and will 
transmit him to the latest posterity with those 

ClirolU Nov* voLL p*37i* De Thoii» Tol.xi. P.X7/9 (md 
p. iSs* Mezeray^ toL ix* p* 46^9 463* Memoires df yilleroy9 voi* u» 
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c H A P. of Cond6 and Turenne; of Marlborough 

of Wellington. Covered virith glory, and ele-. 
vated to the summit of fame, he did not de¬ 
sire to commit so well-earned, but precarious a- 
possession, to the hazards of the field, or to the 
caprice of accident. Averse to undertake an 
expediticm, which could only be prosecuted at 
the expence apd risk of the Low Countrieshe' 
reluctantly quitted the scene of his victories, 
to plunge into another kingdom witK which 
he was locally - unacquainted; the manners of 
whose inhabitants were peculiarly incompatible'. 
64 Ang. with those of the Spaniards". His march was 
conducted on scientific principles of Tactics, 
little known or practised among European na- 
iWau- tions in the. sixteenth century. Advancing by 
j.. fixed and regular stipes, in close and compact 
that com- Order, alwayt ready for action, and encamping 
mander. every night, according to the Roman system 
^ war, he left nothing to fortune. Conscious 
that in the person of Henry the Fourth, he had 
an ehemy to oppose, of equal activity, vigi¬ 
lance, and intrepidity; he proceeded with the 
utmost caution, and could not be induced to 
accelerate his progress, by any entreaties of the 
HU June- Duke of 'Mayenne. Having traversed all K- 
Mayra* pnopposed, at the head of about twelve 

aethAug* thouswd infantry, and more than three thou¬ 
sand horse; arriving on the banks of the Marne, 
he effected his junction with the iurmy of ** the 

“ Chron. Nov. toLL p.376. Mezeray,'T6Ltx. p.464. Datila, 
p 931,andp.944. - • . - / ;■ • 
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** League,** near the fcity of Meaux, only chap. 
twelve leagues from Paris. * . ^ 

■^e amazeihent excited ih the royal camp 1590. 
by this intelligence, was, if possible, exceeded 
by the consternation which it there occasioned.' royal 
Henry beheld the object for which he bad made 
such exertions, at the inStant when it seemed 
ready to fall into his hands, snatched from 
him by foreigd' interposition. He was'' well 
aware how dangerous it might prove, in face of • 
the., ablest commander in Europe, to attempt 
the prosecution of the siege; and the f^tal'ob* 
stinacy of Trancis the First, who persisted in 
besie^ng 'Pavia under similar circumstances; ‘ 
was not yet'obliterated by the lapse of more 
than sixty years. On the Other hand, to re¬ 
nounce the capture of Paris, whose inhabitants; 
he was well assured, could not resist above fodr 
days longer, was a cruel and mortifying sacri¬ 
fice. After mature deliberation, it became not* 
withstanding indispensable to embrace withbut 
delay the latter painful alternative. Yielding ^loth Aug. 
therefore to necessity, the King broke up his 
camp, and advanced towards the Spaniards, raisei 
followed by his forces, which exceeded eigh¬ 
teen thousand foot,' arid five thousand cavalry. 

His expectation of deciding the' contest by a 
general engagement, which -consoled - him in 
sbipe measure for his recent disappointment, 
excited universal ardor ainoog the royal troops. 

* l>iThoa,Tol.^ p.l83,l84> p> 94r'-^949. D'Au* 

b%ne, tqI. itt p. 237 * 
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CHAP. The two armies, soon came in sight, at the yil;* 

^ , Uge of Cbelles: but the Duke of Parma, far 

1590. from, exhibiting a disposition to try the event of 
Mt Sept, a battle,,having instantly commanded his ^o}- 
diers to entrench thems^ves, declined the ac* 
tion offered him by Henry. That Prince vainly 
dines an attempted to shake his resolution, by sending 
action. ^ heraU to defy the Spanish commander. The 
Dui^e, with p}ilegmatic compps^^'e not unmixed 
witii dignity, replied, that “ tie was not come 
“ ^ far, to take .advice of his enemy, at what 
“ moment be should give battle that he had 
“ entered Prance, by command .of the Cathp- 
“ lie ping his sovereign, in order to ,extirpate 
“ hereo f and that l^e would fulfil hi^ colpipis* 
“ sion, by.such .measures of whateyer nature, 
** as app^red to him best, adapted to the 
“purpose.’”^ 

His action^, ijrhich corresponded with his 
assertions, displayed his unq|pesti,onable supe¬ 
riority to Hepry^in the science of war, , While, 
with pncoBcwnon,.djextprity, he contrived, to 
the King hjf th® appearance of meditat- 
. ing an.immediptg'.fpgagement, he turped short 
toward® Xagny, a tpwn ritV#t®d on the Mapie, 
^take* in which was p 4 p^-a roy^l gsfrispp. Having 
instantly, thrown a h^dgo acfoss the river, he 
hegan,to,batter,the .wajl without intermission, 
e^cted a. breach, and, entered the plaoe by 
/StortOi h®h>re effectual sueppers could be 
sent to its assistance. The capture of^ so im- 

» ChMa.KmY«i; 4 . p« 3<r8, sfs. J>»Tkoi^.fiaU«L 
xS8. Dat^,p.9;a«i > 
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portant a .post, by compleating the deliverance chap. 
of Paris, facilitated the introduction of every 
species of provisions, from which the inhabi- 
tants bad beeii debarred during above four 
monthsIt seemed scarcely possible to un- state of 
dergo a more sudden and humiliating reverse, 
than the subcessful eflTorts of the Spanish ge- 
taeral had produced in Henry’s affairs. No 
hope remained, either of reducing the metro¬ 
polis to surrender, or of forcing the enemy to 
hazard a' battle. The jealousies and {mitno- 
sities existing between the Catholic and Hu- 
gonot officers, which had been suspended or 
forgotten during the siege, revived under cir¬ 
cumstances of depression. As it even became 
difficult to secure the convoys of provisions, 
which were continually intercepted by the 
Duke of Nemours, now liberated from his late 
confinement, scarcity began to be experienced 
in the royal camp. The troops, diminished by 
diseases, were likewise broken by fatigue : 
while the nobility, no longer stimulated by the 
prospect of honor or of plundei", could scarcely 
be retained under the standard, and demanded 
permission to retire ffom the field, in order to 
rea^H their exhausted strength; 

Submitting with fortHiide, to an act of ne- Henry die- 
cesrity which had now become unavoidable, 
the King determined therefore spontaneously 
to grant the pennisskm, which it would have 

* Davila^ p. 953—957. Mezerayi voL ix. p, 465, 466* Suny, 

toL i. p, 7-8. D’Apblgn^.^ p* aaS-r-a#©* • 

• Davilaf p..957» Cbro»*NoT. yo 1>L p* 
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CHAP, been impossible to withhold or reAise, utMler his 
. , present altered circumstances. Previous to di«- 

IJ90. banding his' forces, prompted by indignation 
and despair, he made nevertheless two attempts 
to surprize the metropolis, both of Which proved 
unsuccessful*. No measure remained, except 
by a speedy retreat, to reserve himself for a 
more propitious juncture. After having provid¬ 
ed with garrisons, the principal places in the 
- Vicinity of Paris, and sent detachments info va¬ 
rious provinces j accompanied by his Few re¬ 
maining troops, he marched to Clermont en 
Beauvoisis, which t(Mvh he carried by storm. 
Scarcely eight h undred cavalry, oat of SO flou¬ 
rishing and numerous an assemblage of soldiers, 
remained, for the protection of his own per¬ 
son*; a circumstance which strongly depic¬ 
tures the nature and compositfon of the French 
military force in that age, when Philip the Se¬ 
cond alone, of all the European powers; con¬ 
stantly kept oh foot a regular anny. j 

Operations The Dukes of Parma and of Mayenne, no 
ed ^®**^*' *^®^*'‘bioveraents by the pre- 

genei^s. sence of an enemy in the fleld, instantly break¬ 
ing up their Camp, meditated further acquisa- 
tions. Corbeil,' a town whieh from its position 
on the Seine above Paris, contributed eminently ^ 
to incommode and'distress'the capital, was in¬ 
vested by their joint forces. Thiough destitute 
either: of a considerable garrison, or of the 
means of making a long defence, yet the'valor ■ 

^ Memolres de Villeroy, yol. ii. p. 483-^490. 

^ De Thou, vol.xi. p. 191, and p. 193. Mezera^,. yoh 
Chron. Nov. vol. i. p. 380—38*. D’Aubign^^ yoL^iii. p. a40> 

Da'^, p. 957 «- 96 z. 

of 
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«f K^aud the governor, detained the two con- chap. 
federates near a month under its walls- The , _ 

mutual distrust of the French and Spanish com- 
manders, which began likewise to appear in 
every operation, impeded or weakened their 
progress. Mayenne having refused to entrust 
Corbeil^ when captured, to. the care of foreign 
soldiers; th^ Duke of Parma on bis part, sa¬ 
tisfied with having fulfilled the prineipal object 
of his. expedition, by the deliverance of Paris 
which he had effected, warmly expressed hia 
impatience to return into Flanders. Diseases, impedi- 
the tesult of intemperance, when added to the 
av^mnal .season, and the want of numerous progress, 
articles requisite for continuing the campaign, 
had already diminished his troops. The court 
of Madrid, he likewise well knew, intended 
rather to feed, than to terminate the war ; 

** the League** being not yet sufficiently weak¬ 
ened or humbled, to accept a sovereign . fix}m 
the hand of Philip the Second- Farnese*s ah-: 
sence Trom the Low Countries, had besides 
already.proved highly injurious to the interests 
of Spain, s In .addition to thn city, of Breda, 
which; covered the; pretrinee of Brabant, sur¬ 
prized by.'Maurice; Prince of Orange; that 
general captureds the important Ibrteesses of 
Zutphen, Deventer,’ and Nimeguen. The Spa* 
niards thus expelfed from Oyeryssel; scarcely 
retained.any places of conacquenoe belongingf 
to £[(dland, nmth of the Rhine,' the Wahl, and- 
the Maese.? 

^ Davih, p.96a~965. D’Aub. Vol. lil. p.a4i, S4a. .OeThou, 

ToLxi. p.i9S-*-J98. dUraq. NW. vol.». p. jSa, apd p. 386. 

Impelled 
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C'HA:P,: Impelled by tlieee considerations, Farhese,* 

. . notwithstanding the remonstrances of Mayenne 

against his departure^ prepared to revisit the 
Retreat of Netherlands; and having opened a secret ne-^ 
Fhnto. gotiation with the governor of Chateaa Thierry 
on the Marne, of which important place he 
hoped • by corraption. to. render himself master, 
he.bent his coarse through’Champagne, with a 
4th Nov. of facilitating the object. > Henry, whose 

vigilance made him attentive to. every operau 
tion of the enemy, immediately put .himself in 
motion,' ^at the head of near eight hundred 
cavalry. After providing against .any act of 
treachery which might be meditated, hy send¬ 
ing La Noue, one of his >nmst able and faitb^l 
Commanders, with orders to take charge of 
Chateau Thierry ; he lost not a moment in eh- 
' deavouring to harrass and impede the Duke of 


Followed Parriia’s return.. Aid@d by the.Baron of Btron, 
Wng! aoM to the Marshal of that mme, whose, cii- 
minal ambition tendered him- too celebrated at 


a subsequent period of Henry’s reign; he bung 
on-the flanks of the Spanish army, out to pieces 
some straggling troops, and repeatedly attempt¬ 
ed to surprize, or to put'to the sword* a part 
eif the rear, which was most exposed to. at- 
s9thNov. tack V But, such was the discipline, as well as 
the admirable* order observed l^* the retiring 
forces; and so^ supierior was the military sdence 
exhibited by their general, that Kiing 
could obtain no^ advantage >of consequence. 
Near ei^t thousand auxiliaries were left be- 


* Memoir^s de Vai«rojr, tuL ij. 

hind 
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bind by the Duke of Parma, to support, the c<H a p. 
party of ** the League pecuniary funds be^ 
bag jnrovided for supplying their wants^ as well 
as for sustaining the common cause. .Yet even 
before the Spaniards quitted France, they had 
the mortification to see Lagny and Corbeil, the 
only townS'Which they had reduced, retaken by 
Givry almost' without resistance. Corbie, a Surprize of 
post of importance on the river Somme, not far 
removed from ^ the frontiers of Artois, was 
nearly at the same time surprized by Humienes, 
one of the royal commanders; and Henry re¬ 
turning from his pursuit of the enemy, whom 
be followed to tbe<borders:<d’ hki dominions, en¬ 
tered St. Quiatin in triumph ^ A short period 
of repose and inaction, mutually succeeded to 
the events of so Orouded,' as well as interesting 
a campaign. . . 

• While Henry thus experienced in their ut- state of 
most force, the rapid vicissitudes of fortune, France, 
foe kingdom became a^tated and desolated by 
foe adherents ef foe' t\Vo 'parties. Matignon, 
who was steadily attacb»l to the interests of 
foe crown, retained in sobmission the province 
of 'Ouyenne, together with Bourdeaux, its ca- 
pitali 1 Languedoc' likewise enjoyed a similar 
degree*, of tranqitflii^ Trader' tlie protection of 
Montmorency: bat ih fo-ittany, a portion (d* 

FVance peculiarly exposed to foreign inva¬ 
sion, fVom its position stretching into the 
'Atlantic ; the turbulent ambition of the Duke 
of Mercoem, a Prince of the bouse of Lor- 

^ Chron* Nov. vol.i. p. 388, 389. SuOy, voLi. P..79. Davila, 
p.967—969. DeThou, v^. xi.p.ao4— 

rain. 
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CHAP. 

IL 


Spaniards 
sent into 
Brittany. 
October. 


Progress 
of the 
Duke of 
Savoy^ in 
Provence. 


rain, brother to the Queetirdowager Louis» 
of Vaudemont, produced the greatest calami^ 
ties. Desirous of erecting the duchy of 
Brittany, into an independent sovereignty for 
himself; as it had been before its incorpora¬ 
tion with the French monarchy under Charies 
the Eighth; and unable by his own force, or 
by the aid of** the league,*’ to atchieve so 
arduous a work, he called in the assistance of 
foreigners. Philip the Second, always ready to 
aid the e£R>rt8 of rebellion, in order ultimately 
to reduce France to the necessity of imploring 
his interposition and protection; having disr 
patched John d.*Aquila, with four thousand 
soldiers, he landed at the pmt of Blavet, not far 
from Quiberon bay. The junction of .so consi¬ 
derable a body, giving Mercosur a tenipqraiy 
superiority over the royal troops, enabled him 
to. obtain some important advanti^es in that 
quarter of France. * , ? 

At the other extremity of the kingdom; 
Charles Emanuel Duke of &voy, mded by the 
same monarch, who not only furnished him with 
gallies for transporting his troops, but permitted 
him to levy forces in the Milanese; invaded 
Provence. La Valette, brother of Epemon, 
whp cmnmanded the royalists, being supported 
by Lesdigueieres at the head of the Protestants 
from Dauphin^; encountered the Savoyards, 
and repulsed or defeated them on various occa^ 
sions. But the Duke availing himself of the 
political or religious divisions subsisting in the 

( DeThou, ToLxi. p.ao<«.>»J4< diroife Nor. vol.i.p.4oa. 
Mezenj, vol. is. p. 469. 


province. 
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psovilice, and possessing the means of corrup* crap. 
tion, with which Philip supplied him, did not . ^ j 

less succeed in effecting his object. A depute* 1590. 
tion sent from the parliament and inhabitants of 
Aix, having invited him to repair to that capital, 
he obeyed the summons with alacrity. His re- i4ti> Nor. 
eeption, accompanied with every testimony of 
general joy, was followed by his solemn recog¬ 
nition as protector and governor-general of ^ 
Provence under the crown of France". Only 
irresolution, and his want of a sufficient military 
force, prevented' him from profiting of the af¬ 
fection of the inhabitants of Marseilles, who: 
seemed ready to surrender to the Duke, that 
fiourisbing commercial city. . 

While France, desolat^ by foreign and by of 
domestic enemies, from the shores of the Me* ** 
diterranean, to the distant coasts of the British >7th A«g. 
channel, presented a scene of^inhmrsal carnage 
and insurrection; the short, but memorable 
pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, drew to its ter¬ 
mination. His death, which took place nearly 
at the period when the King was necessitated 
to raise the siege of Paris, proved highly in- • 
jurious' to the .royal cause. Neither terrified by 
the menaces of the Spanish embassador at the 
court of Rome, normoUified fay the entreaties 
of the Duke of Mayen he, Sixtus shewed a 
disposiUon to favor Henry- the Fourth. His 
natural discernment, aided by the elevation of 
his mind, enabled him to perceive, and im> 

** Pe Thoii, vol. xi. p.216—223. Chron. Nov vol. i. p. 400> 

401. Viede Lesdiguieres, folio, a Paris, 1638, p. 97—f xz* 

VOL. V, G . . duced 
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c H A p.. daecd him to admire, the great quaKties of 
. ^ . that monarch. He bad conceived an equally*. 

disadvantageous iinpressioh of the character 
His and talents of the chief of “ the. League 
to «the while his avarice rendered hiin averse to dtssi* 
"Lnrih.” pating or diminishing the treasures, which be 
had deposited in the castle of St. Angelo. In^ 
' duced by these motives, be exhibited the most 
unequivocal demonstrations of regard for the 
'Kng; admitted to an audience, the Duke of 
Luxembourg, sent as deputy from the Catholio 
st^ility of France; and enjoined the L^ate to 
adiqit conciliatory measures, for rccone^ug 
Henry to the Romish church. ‘ 

Sixtus’s decease became productive of a 
total change in the conduct and policy of the 
Holy See. After the' short pontificate oi Uf<* 
ban the Seventh, which lasted only a ftw 
days, Stfondrati, a native of the duchy of Mi* 
kn, and a subject of the Caftmlic King^ waa 
rais«sd to the papal dignity. He assumed the 
of Gregory name di Gregory the Fourteenth. Destitute 
either of the talents, firmness, or independence 
of Sixtus, the new Pope suffered himself to be 
made the tame and passive instrument of 
Spanish amlntion. Having givmi immediate 
directions for levying a considerable body of 
troops, intended to be sent to the aasiatanoe of 
Mayenne, he destined the treasures accumu* 
kted by his predecessor, for their maintenance 
and suppmt. 

* D« Thou, toL xi.p. 99—loi, and p. ada. Chron. Nor. rol. iu. 
P 395 * 396 * 

* X)t Thou, Tol. xi. p.a74-*a87. 

11 It 
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It tiMj be coofideirtly asserted, that the tran* chap. 
tac^Bs which took place in France, between . . 

'die death of Henry the Third, :and the ter> 
Btination of the succeeding year^ including a 
^ce of seventeen months^ aee moreetcildng, theevcntt 
cmaded, and pictures<|ue, than these contmned 
within any similar period* in the modern his^^*^!, 
tory of Europe, anterior to the memorable era ?eri»a. 
of the French Revolution. The retreat of the 
new king into Normandy pursued by the Duke 
of Mayemie, to tlie shore of the British Channel $ 
his critical, and almost hopeless condition, be<- 
fere the combat of Arques; the tbrtnnate issue 
of the contest on that occasion^ Henry’s re»apo 
pearance bdbre Paris, at the head of a victor 
rions army; the rapidity of his snbseqaent 
notions and conquests; the great battle of 
Ivry, followed by the siege of the capital; and 
its unexpected deliverance effected by a foreign 
interposition, at the moment when its capture 
ajpeared to be imminent or inevitaide; — these 
events, in themselves of the first magnitude 
and interest, follow in such rapid sueeessioo, ad i 

powerfully to arrest attention. The remainder 
of the civil wars that took place under Henry 
^ Fourth, though from a variety of canset 
and accident^ they were protracted to a very 
considerable length, yet become coo^Hirativdy 
tanne and ins^id in the narration. Instructed 
by two defeats, the Duke of hfeyesne nevet 
ventured on a third similar experiment, avoids 
mg with his utmost care a dedsive engage* 

Bsent. The Dtfte of Parma, alreaify' elevatdl 
to the phinaele of mifitary ftme, and only de« 

o a sirous 
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CHAP, sirous to fulfil the injunctions of Philip the 
^ . Second, by sustaining “the League;” felt no 

temptation to commit to the chance of arms, 
the high reputation acquired by a life of suc¬ 
cessful exertion.; Henry, on the other hand, 
though he made various attempts to become 
master of Paris by stratagem, or by negotia¬ 
tion, was never again able formally to invest 
and to besiege the metropolis. A degree of 
mutual languor and debility, the natural conse¬ 
quence of such violent efforts, began to mani¬ 
fest itself On both sides. Pecuniary resources 
were likewise wanting, and even men could no 
longer. be procured without difficulty. The 
armies of “ the League,” principally composed 
"'of Spaniards and Italians, were maintained 
from the pontifical treasury, or paid by the 
Catholic King. Henry the Fourtli continued 
to derive contributions, as well as to recruit his 
forces, from England, Holland, and the Protes¬ 
tant princes of the German empire: while 
Switzerland, more sensible to interest, than to 
glory or to religion,’ equally sold her stipendia¬ 
ries to the two contending parties. 

The Parisians did not long continue tranquil 
within their walls, after the retreat of the Duke 
of Parma. Kendered enterprizing by their late 
deliverance^ they undertook to surprize the 
town of 1^. Denis, which, from its vicinity to 
the nietropolis, greatly incommoded the inhabi¬ 
tants. A body of infantry, supported by a small 
number of horse, favored by the rigor of the 
season, which rendered the moat passable even 
for cavalry,., ventured to ^proach the place. 

; ‘ They 


1591. 

Attempt 
upon St« 
Denis. 


adJan. 
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* They Were conducted by the Chevalier d* Au- d ft a f. 
male, a Prince of the house of Lorrain, whose . ^ 

ardent and fearless character seemed peculiarly X591. 
adapted to that species of hostility. The dark* 
tiess of the night aiding the assailants, they en¬ 
tered the town without resistance, and were 
already become masters of it; when the gover¬ 
nor, animated rather by despair, and desirous 
not to survive its loss, than inspired with any 
hopes of repulsing the enemy, sallied out and 
attacked them. Only seven gentlemen, mount¬ 
ed like himself, on horseback, accompanied 
him; but the obscurity and confusion magni¬ 
fying his force, the endmy was disconcerted. 

While the Chevalier d’Aiimale endeavoured to fieatfc of 
rally his troops, he received a mortal wound in 
the throat j and his followers no longer know- nuie. 
ing whom to obey, ded with precipitation. 

St. Denis, recovered with the same rapidity 
that it had been captured, was secured against 
sitnilar attempts. 

The King, on the other hand, proved equally mh Feb. 
unsuccessful in an enterprize, the object of 
which was no less than to surprize Paris itself. ** 
Having afterwards assembled his forces, he join¬ 
ed Marshal Biron under the walls of Chartres, 
to which place he instantly laid siege. The va¬ 
lor of the garrison, sustained by the ardor of the 
inhabitants, whose bigotry inflamed their ani¬ 
mosity, and the strength of the city itself, pro¬ 
duced so long and obstinate a resistance, that 
Henry repeatedly manifested an intention of 

^ Daidla, p. 9S7, 988« Chron. Nov. vol. ii. p. 40S9 4o6« De 
TThou, Yol. xi. p.337 —339* 

Gj. desist- 
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C, H 4 E dbustk^ from tho enterprize. Success never- 
^ , t&ele$s ultimately crowned fiis attempt, the 

jj^t, Duke of Mayenne not judging it safe to hazard; 

^ battle foe its preservation. In order to retrieve 
the disgrace, and to recover the lustre of hu> 
arms, that General sat down Before Chateau 
Thierry on the Mamev whi(^ speedily capita* 
Sited, rather by the treachery the governor, 
than from his inahihty to protract the defence. 
The war notwithstanding languished on both 
sides; while each^ party, in expectation of 
speedy foreign assistance, suspended any great 
exertion, and even recommenced an illusory 
negotiation for peace.' 

Notwithstanding the victories which had 
hitherto- ^most uniformly accompanied the 
arms of Henry, sustained by the many great 
endowments, as well as virtues, displayed in his 
public conduct f discontent pervaded the royal 
camp, and menaced him with the most serious 
misfortunes. He had not yet accomplished the 
solemn assurance given at his elevation to the 
l^rone, of causing himself to be instructed ia 
the Catholic doctrines; a premise, which more 
than any other motive, had induced the French 
nobility to recognize, and to support his title. 
He h^ indeed scrupulously maintained the 
ecclesiastical establishment, excluded the Hu* 
gonots from public employment, and conducted 
himself with equal moderation and wisdom, in 
his management of the two parties. But in an 
age so bigotted, his unequivocal renunciation 

* Mezeny, voLix. p. 476—478. De Thou,rol. xl. p>346j 3451, 
«adpi. 3 ;a— 335 . l>sviU,p.997»ioe3, 

of 
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of tho Protestant faith, followed by the re* C H A P, 
sumption of the Romish religion j *— these ^a- ^ ^ 

crifices alone could confirm the crown on his 1^91. 
bead, and allay the scruples of the nation. Am* 
bition, under the mask of zeal, might moreover 
avail itself of his delay, in order to produce 
new convulsions. Henry already beheld himself 
threatened with a competitor, even among the youngCw- 
individuals of his own family, in the person of of 
the young Cardinal of Bourbon. He was only 
the second in order of birth, of the three sons of 
Louis, Prince of Cond^, by his second marriage ♦ 
with Eleanor de Roye; but, as his elder brother, 

Francis, Prince of Conti, laboured under va¬ 
rious intellectual and bodily infirmities, which, 
it was believed, would incapacitate him for per¬ 
petuating his line; the Cardinal aspired to oc* 
cupy the place left vacant by the death of his 
relative, the late Cardinal of Bourbon. Ani¬ 
mated by so flattering an expectation, he began 
to form a cabal, composed of the most ardent 
or discontented Catholics; and desirous to 
engage in his interests the Papal court, he 
secretly dispatched an emissary to Rome, em¬ 
power^ to lay his claims before 'Gregory the 
Fourteenth. The intrigue did not inde^ re¬ 
main long concealed, Henry having received 
intimation of it from several quarters. As it Repres»ed 
might, nevertheless, prove dangerous to punish 
the ofience committed by a person so nearly giUuce. 
allied to him, he contented himself with sum¬ 
moning the Cardinal to attend him at Mantes, 
to which city he had previously, removed the 
council of state. The ^ng’s presence and 
04 vigi- 
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CHAP,, vigilance suppressed for a time, if they did no6 
alu)gether extinguish^ the project}. but the very 
' existence of such a design, sufficiently mani¬ 
fested the peril inseparable from his adherence 
to the Hugonot religion. ” 

Necessity When we consider the enlargement of Henry’s 
blind, as well- as tire perspicuity of bis judg. 
ment, we cannot reasonably doubt, that he had 
fully appreciated the delicate situation in whiclr 
he stood y and that he had long foreseen the 
necessity of ultimately sacrificing his profession 
of faith, to the interests of the state, and the 
preservation of the monarchy. Destitute of 
bigotry, though sincere in his adherence to 
the tenets of the Reformers y he was probably 
withheld from abjuring them,, more by motives 
of honor, decorum, and even prudence, than by 
scruples of a conscientious nature.^ Some of 
the most virtuous, disinterested, and upright 
of the Hugonots themselvesj did not hesitate 
to admit, and to avow the necessity of his 
adopting the religion of the people, over whom 
Reason* he was called to reign by ProvidenceBut, 
for it* de- howcver dear the ultimate propriety of such a 
step, might appear, many and weighty reasons 
impelled hfiis to postpone its accomplishment, 
fo a more favourable juncture. He stood in want 
equally of troops, and of pecuniary rosourcea 
for their future support,, at a momeqt whea 
« the League” was about to receive ample sup- 

Davilas p.' 1005—1008. De Thou, vol. xi, p. 349—35^^, and 
p. 363* Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 477, 478. 

^ Davila, p. 1009* 

.plies 
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plies of both descriptions. The Viscount of c H a p. 
Turenne had, it is true, levied in the do- . 

minions of the Protestant Princes of thoGer- 1591. 
man empire, a body of ten thousand iilfantry, 
and above five thousand cavalry, which forces 
were preparing to advance to his aid®. But they IBs posi- 
had peremptorily refused even to begin their 
march, before they should have received pay- the Pro- 
ment of three hundred thousand Ducats; and 
the King relied altogether on Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, for furnishing him with so consi¬ 
derable a sum That Princess, it was incon¬ 
testable, would instantly withhold her assist* 
ance, and probably renounce his alliance, if he 
embraced the Catholic religion. Nor could he 
hope by adopting such a measure, to disarm 
“ the League j” whose leaders, corrupted by 
the gold of Spain, implacable in their animosity, 
and regarding even his abjuration of heresy as 
incomplete or nugatory, till he should have been 
formaUy absolved by the Pope, from his state 
of excommunication ; would, as he well knew, 
never consent to recognize him for their rightful 
sovereign. 

Far from judging the time proper for his as* Edict, is- 
sumption of the Romish faith and worship, the 
King ventured on a measure, calculated at once the Hugo, 
to extend security and protection to his Hu* 
gonot subjects. They had participated in all 
his adverse fortune, but hitherto had derived 
scarcely any advantages from his elevation to 

® Chron. Nor. vol. ii. p*438. 

P PaviUi p. 1013, 

the 
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CHAP, the crown. The very toleration of their rell- 
. ^ . gion, formed only a perpetual infraction of the 

1591. laws; and even their personal safety demanded 
some interposition, to secure them from vio¬ 
lence. Moved by these considerations, Henry, 
in a convocation of the princes, nobility, and ec- 
clesiastics held at Mantes, proposed to rescind 
the persecuting edicts, extorted by the beads of 
** the League” from his predecessor; renewing 
at the same time, that of Poitiers, issued ia 
1577, by Henry the Third. He expatiated 
with eloquence and energy, on the beneficial 
consequences which had resulted from the pro¬ 
mulgation of so mild and tolerant an edict, 
which the late king had not consented to vio^ 
without the utmost repugnance. The Car- 
of the Car- dinal of Bourbon alone, among all the prelates 
assembled who were present at the King’s ad¬ 
dress, ventured, not however without marks of 
irresolution and hesitation, to oppose the mea¬ 
sure. But, his feeble and unsupported voice 
proved ineffectual to suspend a determination, 
the utility, as well as beneficence of which, were 
generally recognized in the assembly. With ^ 
view to obtain the consent of the parliament of 
Tours, and of inducing that court to register 
the edict, it was declared to be only temporary 
dr provisional, till the religious differences could 
be finally terminated in a meeting of the three 
orders, when the kingdom should be restored 
to peace and submission. * 

Dc Thou, vol. xi. p. -369, Chron* Nfl*r. vol* iL p. 447* 

448, Mezeray, toU ix. p. 4^3* 

Desirous 
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. Desirous ueTertheless, while he thus extend* c B a p. 
ed protection to the Hugonots, to tranquillize . ^ 

the minds of his Catholic subjects; Im issued a 
second edict or declaration, by which he not 
only confirmed the antient religion, but renew* Hemy.for 
ed the promise made'on his accession, of caus* theprotec- 
ing himself to be instructed, preparatory to his * 
conversion. He was notwithstanding, more in* religion, 
debted to the injudicious violence of his ene. 
mies, than to the attachment or submission of his 
own followers, for the obedience and affection 
exhibited towards his person. The new pontiff 
Gregory the Fourteenth, adopting with servile 
deference, the enmities and interests of Philip 
the Second, had already renewed the ecclesi^ 
astical censures and excommuniication, issued 
by Sixtus, some years preceding, against Henry. 

His Nuntio, Landriano, whom he had dispatch* imprudent 
ed to France; acting in contradiction not only to 
the advice of the Duke of Mayenne, but against Nuntb. 
the opinions of the most moderate individuals 
of that faction, published on his arrival, two 
admonitions, calculated to excite universal in* 
dignation. They were conceived in language 
the most violent and indecent, as well as arro* 
gant and presumptuous. All the prelates and 
ecclesiastics who adhered to the royal party, 
were ci^oined within fifteen days to quit the 
country which acknowledged Henry, on pain 
of incurring the immediate privation of their 
preferments and benefices. The nobility, ma* 
gistrates, and people, were in like manner ex* 
borted to abandon Henry of Bourbon, as being 

excom* 
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CHAP, excommunicated, relapsed, and incapable of 
. ^ wearing the crown." 

1591. So injudicious an abuse of the pontifical 
Itt effect*, power, instead of producing the effect intended^ 
proved highly benehcial to the King’s afiaira. 
Neither obedience nor deference were paid to 
mandates, equally unjust in themselves, and 
disgraceful to the Holy See. The liberties of 
-the Gallican church were hrmly maintained^ 
and vigorously asserted by the clergy, assem^ 
bled at Mantes. It was even proposed to elect 
a patriarch, or to convoke a national council, in 
order to provide a remedy for the disorders 
Spirited caused by the Papal interdict. The parlia- 
the^ibf ments of Tours and of Chalons, attached to the 
nient*. crown, as well as justly incensed at an act sub¬ 
versive of the fundamental rights of the mo¬ 
narchy, expressed their indignation by still more 
energetic proceedings. Having declared the 
admonitions seditious and impious, commanding 
them to be lacerated and burnt by the; com¬ 
mon executioner; those. parliaments- ordered 
the Nuntio Landriano to be apprehended, and 
brought to their bar as a state criminal. - Gre¬ 
gory the Fourteenth himself was not spared, in 
the decree published on the occasion. He was 
treated as . an enemy of the repose of the 
Catholic church, a partizan of Spain, and an 
accomplice in the detestable assassination of 
Henry the Third. We must own that, so patri- 

. ^ De Thoui voL xlf C^rosu Noy. p* 449#.450^ 

Mczcray, vol. ix. p. 4791480. , r 
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otic and enlightened a declaration, seemed t9 c h a P. 
jbreatbe the spirit of a less superstitious age. * . , 

If the court and camp of the King, thus 1^51. 
agitated by factions, were rendered the scene of Embarrass- 
political intrigue, the Duke of Mayenne could Jh^Duke 
neither boast of enjoying greater tranquillity nor of May- 
security. Elevated rather by a series of acci- 
dents, than by pre-eminent merit, to the dan¬ 
gerous post of chief of “ the League,” he beheld 
himself surrounded by precipices, undermined 
by secret cabals, and attacked by open enmity. 

His uterine brother, the Duke of Nemours, 
elated with the success which had attended his 


late defence of the capital, and idolized by the 
Parisians, demanded the government of Nor¬ 
mandy. Having met with a refusal from May¬ 
enne, he had retired in disgust to Lyons, of 
which city he was governor, and where. he at¬ 
tempted to erect an independent principality 
The Duchess of Guise, widow of Henry who had 
been assassinated at Blois, complained on the 
other hand, that no measures were taken, nor 
even a disposition manifested, to procure the 
deliverance of her son the young Duke, who 
languished in close confinement at Tours In 
Brittany, the Duke of Mercoeur, who seemed 
to have renounced all . dependence on the party, 
had avowedly no other object in view, except 
to revive in his own person the sovereigtity of 
the antient dukes of that province. The Duke 


* Davila, p«zoi3»zoi4* De Thou, voLxi. p«.37o—jya. Me« 
^eray, voL ix* p.'4Sz, and p« 484. 

* Davilay p. 9831 914* ^ Ibid# p. 9841 9 <^* 
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Sute of 
iParif. 


C!ouncil of 
sixteen. 
Their au¬ 
thority and 
proce^ 
ings. 


msToair or France. 

»f Lorrain .beheld with jealous concern, the 
elevAtion of a collateral, remote branch of his 
house, to so high and enviable a superiority as 
was possessed by Mayenne: while diaries Ema^.' 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, aided by his father-in-law 
the Catholic King, and already in possession of 
a coni^erable part of Provence, disdained e^’^en 
the forms of deference towards the chief of 
“ the League.” * 

Nor was the internal aspect of Rtris by any 
means calculated to afford him consolation for 
these mnltiphed external embarrassments. The 
inhabhants, -imporertsbed by civil war, and op¬ 
pressed by severe exactions levied for its sup¬ 
port, not only complained of such rigorous 
demands, made on their property; but ac¬ 
cused the executive government with being 
gml^ of profosion, negligence, and peculation. 
Above all the other constituted authorities, the 
“ Council of sixteen,**' so denominated from 
the sixteen wards or quarters, into which the 
capital was divided.; ^ve alarming tokens of 
aKenatioh, and even manifested a desire to arro¬ 
gate to themselves exclnsivdy the supreme civil, 
as well as nramcipal power. Having been hi^Iy 
instrumental towards effecting the revolt of the 
metropolis during the late reign, they had emi¬ 
nently conduced to the elevation of the Duke 
of Guise. But, conscious of the magnitude of 
their service^ they affected complete independ- 
ance on his brother; and, corrupted by Spanish 
gold, they shewed a desure to confer the crown 


* De Tbou, Tol. xi. p. ss 6 > 557. Davila, p. 983. 
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of France itself on Philip their benefactor c h A P. 
Mendoza and Ibarra, the two embassadors of ^ 
Spain, fomenting the misintelligence, excited 
continual dissensions or impediments to the 
Duke, while they withheld the pecuniary sup* 
plies indispensable for sustaining the public 
cause. In vain, with a view to sdrmount tbeir ineffectual 
opposition, he had dispatched the President M° pLnt, 
Jeannin to Madrid, as his agent ; under an ex- to emanci- 
pectation of obtaining from Philip himself, a 
modification of the restraints imposed on ther 
payment of remittances for the support of the 
troops. That monarch, though he received the 
Duke’s minister with politeness, admitted him 
repeatedly to an audience, and treated him with 
complacency, yet remained inflexible aa to the 
points demanded by Mayenne^ He even ex* 
pressed dissatisfoction, at the enocmoua amount 
i)( the suras already advanced to aid the cause 
of rebellion, for which he had hitherto reeuved 
no compensation; and unveiled at the same 
time his expectation of plamng the French 
crown on the head of his daughter, the Infiwta 
Clara Isabella. * 

Hostilities, which had been in smne measure Miiin- y 
suspmkled during a considerable time by mutual opentioiu. 
weakness, at Imigth began anew in the northern 
provinces; where Hemp’s ascendant continuing 
to be manifest in every enterprise, he main* 
tained a decided sc^rimity- over his more 
mactive, or mmre cantious adversary. The 
Duke of Mayenne.even proved, unsuccessful in , 

. y. De ThoUf Tol. xi. p. 438. 

’ MtiBhiy» yoU Is. p. 47S9 479* p. 986*, 
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CHAP. 

ll. 


Siege of 
Noyon. 


29tli Aug» 


Escape of 
the Duke 
of Guise 
from 
Tours. 


Aug. 


ail attempt made to surprize the little town of 
Mantes situate on the Seine, which had no other 
effect than removing the council of state to Char-- 
tresj a city, from its magnitude and strength,' 
as well as from its situation, far better adapted 
for the seat of suph an assembly. Henry on 
the other hand, after making himself master of 
Louviers in'Normandy, sat down before Noyon, 
a place of importance, situate near the frontier 
of Picardy. Mayenne, though loudly invoked' 
to come to their assistance by the garrison,, 
which made a vigorous defence, and though 
much superior in strength to the royal army, did 
not venture on hazarding an action for its relief. 
He even suffered' the aggravated, mortification of 
remaining a passive spectator of its surrender, 
and of being insulted in his camp by the King, 
who repeatedly offered him battle. Noyon, thus 
pressed, and hopeless of succour, as well as ap- 
prdiensive of being carried by storm, capHu-’ 
lated on honorable conditions; * 

The emteurassmentS of tlie chief of “ the 
“ League’* became still further augmented^at 
this period, by a new and unforeseen event. His 
nephew:, , the young Duke of Guise, haying art¬ 
fully deceived his guards, effected his esc^e 
with equal boldness and success, at noon :day, 
from the castle of Tours; in which fortress, ever 
sitice his father’s assassination, he had been de¬ 
tained a prisoner.- It seems difficult to judge, 
whether the concern expressed^ by Henry on 

' Chron. Nov. voLii*. p. 460-^464. D’Aubigne> vol. iii. p. Jt46. 
Davila> p.ioz9*—io»3. Sulljr^ vol. i. p. 81—.$4. 
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receiving the intelligence, was feigned or; real^ chap. 
If liis first emotions of sorrow and apprehend . , 

sion. were natural, at the liberation of a,prince 
whose name alone impressed terror, and round 
whom all the zealous or disaffected Catholica 
would probably assemble; those fears must 
have been considerably diminished or. dissipated 
by his subsequent reflexions. He foresaw that Conte* 
a dangerous and troublesome rival to the Dulw 
of Mayenne, must necessarily arise in the 
person of his nephew; whose deliverance, 
far from eventually adding strength to ** the 
* < League,” already, composed' of heterogeneous 
and discordant materials, would tend to accele.^ 
rate its. dissolution. The event fully justified 
these conjectures, though the Duke of May^t 
enne, with decent dissimulation, dispatched 
one of his friends,.with orders to express to the 
young-Prince the satisfaction which he felt, on 
so fortunate and unexpected a termination of 
his captivity. Having accompanied the mes* ; 
sage with a supply of money, he added a re* 
quest that they might speedily meet, in order 
to confer more fully in person on their common. 
interests*’ , 

If the provinces in the vicinity of Paris, con* Opemtion* 
stituted the principal theatre of the war, we 
must not on that account be led to suppose, that provincM. 
any part of the kingdom remained totally ex* 
empt from its destructive ravages. The ob* 
scuce depredations, and desultory incursions of 

b Cliron.Nov. TOl.ii. p.465—4<7* De Thou, vol. xJ. p. 380— 

383. Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 450, 49** DiviU, p. 10*9,1030. 
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c It A £• the two' conflicting parties, thoagh they iit®- 
. ^ j. vrfvied in idistoesn the inferior orders of the 

people, pecntharly the peasants; were yet fbr 
the greater part, neither Reserving of historical 
enoiiaemoration, »©r' sufficiently -decisive in 
themsdwB^ to operate materially on the ifeal 
iwttMjy. event of the eonfest. In Srhtany, where the 
Spaniris forces serving under llm ]]hdE<e of Mer- 
oeeor, were ootmtoihiatanced- by three thousand 
English anxiliaries, %bottv ISizabe^ farf dis¬ 
patched to reinforce the royal army; no impor¬ 
tant ' advanti^ was obtained on either side- 
But, ^e jcampaign hiecame nevertheless too 
distMigttisiied by the death of La None. 
That leoitmsander,. wImwi Heniy had recenriy 
sent to guide the inexperience, amd to temper 
the ardor of the Prince of C^onthes, son to the 
Duke of fi&tttpenBsn-; 'reorivod a wonnd in the 
head, while reconnoitring the breach of the 
D**h'*rf haws of Lsmballe- He expired a few days 
La”None.i, ^ ^ sixty. Id military 

capacity, matnre experience^ and talents fer 
war, Prance prodnced no general oT saperior 
reputatioB,d'uringthe civfl dissensions by which- 
it was so long agitated in- the fifteenth century. 
A greater dej^ee of 'good fertune shrined alone 
Wantii^, in order to complete the measure Of 
his fame. . Covered with woundsj received in 
a variety -of combats, he had langnislied se¬ 
veral years m severe confinement, by Order Of 
Philip the Second, who couM not be induced 
to release him without the utmost difficulty and 
ic*ch»rac. repugnance. That monarch gave, bimseEf, the 

most 
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Biost honpnble and flattering te^imony to the e B A B> 
high, merit of La Noue» hy e^actiog from him* . . 

previous to his tiberation &om eaptivity, aa' 
oath never to bear arms against Spain. The 
IXukes .of Lorrain, and of Guise, did not hesir 
tate, though his enemies, to become aecurity 
for tlie performance of his engagement 
his military endowments, however eminent, 
constituted his sredilest claim to respect and 
admiration. The simplicity of his manners, 
the incoFruptihillty and integrity of his deport¬ 
ment, his loyalty, combined with his contempt 
of piivate interest, when opposed to the public 
benefit j — these qualities, httle cultivated in a 
&rocious and bigotted i^e, ei^pial him in some 
degree with Hiocion, Epaminondai, and the 
illustrious names of antiquity. Zealously at¬ 
tached to the Protestant faiid> during the course 
■of a -long life, he was neivertbeless free from 
alBbecality or contraction of ownd; and he did 
not rbesitate to avow to Henry himself, that im 
ffenunctadtion of the i^ormed religion was in- 
dispensidble, if he ever hoipied to establish his 
title (to the throne, cht to reign in feanquillH^ 

•over thePreoic^ natioo**. The -Kir^ paid the 
^hhe tribute of tears to his rnmnory. ” 

While the Duke of Mmreoeur in the north Fh>gre» 
wait portion of Erance, endeavoured to make 
Jnnns^ sovereign of Brittany; the amldtion of amiy,ta 
■the Duke of Savoy rendered Provence in the *«»""«*♦ 
aoiilJ) east quarter, a scene of more <than locdi- 


^ .vol«;U* ^ P^yiUs pf XQQ^ 

* Pc Thous roL xt. p. 398. Mccenifs yoL ix*p. 
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chap, nary (Confusion. It remained indeed 
.' . doubtful, whetlier the whole of that maritime 

■jyji. pfovihce, containing ports and harbours of in¬ 
estimable value, would not be subjected by his 
arms, or gained over by his intrigues. His 
activity, valor, and munificence, acquired him 
numerous adherents: he was supported by Spa¬ 
nish troops, gallies, and money j nor was he 
deficient , in all the qualities calculated to in¬ 
spite affection, as well as to captivate the 
multitude. But, his forces, destitute of mili¬ 
tary discipline, were commanded by unskilful^ 
or incapable leaders; The courage and ability 
of La Valette, sustained by the steady valor of 
Lesdiguicres, who jointly conducted' the royal 
affairs and armies, finally rendered ineffectuiil 
all his exertions. On the other band, the de¬ 
letion and ambition of a private citizen of 
Marseilles* whom- the Duke, during his ab¬ 
sence on a voyage which he made- to Barce¬ 
lona, had entrusted to distribute money among 
the inhabitants;; deprived him'of the possession 
of that commercial and important place. Mar¬ 
seilles, governed by two aspiring and turbulent 
individuals, who assumed the name of Duum¬ 
virs, having refused to admit Charles Emanud 
within the walls, maintained its complete in- 
; dependance of the French crown, for several' 
tSth'Sep. succ^ive-years.' The Savoyard generals were 
fetrfir completely routed by Lesdiguieres; the sol- 
Lesdigui- diers who escaped, being either reduced to 
***• surrender prisoners of war, or to take refuge 
among the snows and precipices of the A\]^. 

Ahnost 
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. iklmoiit all the towns which had voluntarily c H A P. 
-sabmitted to the Duke on his first arrival, . ^ 

deserting him in the decline of his fortune, 
returned to their allegiance.. These adverse 
.events proved .notwithstanding,. insufiBcient for 
. inducing him toabandon bis design; and he con¬ 
tinued to make new, though unsuccessful efibrts, 
for the re-establishment-of his afiairs in that 
■quarter of the kingdom.' 

Meanwhile the King, after the capture qfHemy 
Noyon, directing his march towards the fron- 
tiers of Lorrain, advanced to meet and conduct rain, 
the German troops who had arrived to his assis- j^th 
tance. He was accompanied by near a thousand 
cavalry, and he immediately reviewed the auxi¬ 
liaries,' amounting to sixteen thpusand horse 
and foot, in the plains of Vandy. The suc¬ 
cessful exertions of the Viscount Turenne, in 
levying and bringing to bis aid so important a 
succour; were repaid by Henry with the hand 
of Charlotte de la Mark, heiress-of the house 

Bouillon, sovereign princess of the city of , 

Sedan and its dependant territory. Having re- 
iresbed his forces during a few days, he led 
them in person to Verdun, under the walls of 
which place were encamped the Dukes of Lor- 
•luin and of Mayenne* They had been recently 
joined by. the Italian army sent from Gregory 
the Fourteenth, under the command of his 

f Chxtm. Nov» voL iL p=«40—-4239 and p. 473—437. D^Au- 
bigne» vol. iii. 1183. • De Thou, vol. xi. p. 407— 4 ^ 2 * Mez^ 
ny, voL ix. p. 485—490* Davilat p. xoa4—ioa6. Viede l4»di- 
gdnres, p. X13--V-X a5* 
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c H A p. flii Dnjbe of Monte Merdiano. But» 

, J|* ,, ffre enftiefMed state of the Papal infantry, de- 
fident itt every re^tfisite for efficient service, 
Ofien atfd brcdcen by diseases} neither encouraged, 
&e*sray wotild hsve jnsUded the general of “ the 
of«the ^ League,’* in Imsarding an engageaaent. 
"Leagoe. Ug^jy it ittipossfblft to indoce the con¬ 

federates to quit the protection of the Cannon 
of Verdun, decamped therefore^ and took the 
^oad tovtards Norittandy j where by his orders. 
Marshal Biron had already node preparations 
for an enterprize of equal ihagnitade and diffi- 
Cnlty- It was determined to nndertake the 
Ae siege of Rouefi, capital of the province, one Of 
ofRo^ the moSt considerable cities in the kingddni; a 
resolution embraced in compliance with the soH- 
citation of the Queen &f Unglatfd, who sent the 
celebrated and urtfbrtunate Devereux, End of 
Essex, at the head of a body of forces, to co¬ 
operate with the royal army *, rather than from 
any well founded conviction of the practicabi- 
iitDec. lity of the attempt itself- Some weeks elapsed 
notwithstanding, befdre Biron ventured formally 
to invest the place, or before he was joined 
the King, at the head of bis remaining troops. 
15A Oct. The death of Gregory the Fourteenth, which 
DeaAof took place at this period, after a short pontih- 
cate of only ten months, imposed new obstacles 
teemh. on the Italian auxiliaries, sent to co-operate with 
the Duke of Mayenne. Their commander did 
not hesitate to signify instantly,his detenniftation 

• De Thou, ToLxi. p.432,aad p. 45i->->4j0. Chrtb* Not. vSLii. 
p.478—483. Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 496,497- 
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his futnre ttotiaas faQr tb« erd^ra of e B( ▲ is 
cabioeE of Madriil, and ci feoeiviog ao di^ , ^ . 

rections except from tbeDalco of P•rala>^ SuW 
■» &r more eerioue celanaty, seeming to tbrea^ 
ea the sobverMOa, diaa^tioit the poUtioai 
Udarick of ^ the League’* ^self^ engrossed the 
wlade atteatioit of ks <du^ Ibe ** Coundl of intrigues 
“ skteea,” an assmnbly^ which in theprinciptos 

jimthordmatton and viptenoo thatchainoter* tiie«Coiui- 
jaed its pceceedjngs, bore a strikii^ annlcgy to “ 
ibe iaet^n clnb of 1790; esoboldenied by May- 
enne’a absence fnHn the o^Uails seicredy sti¬ 
mulated by tbe agents^ and com^ted tb* 
bfibeB ^ S^ain.1 no longer even i^lbcled to pay 
obedienee to his orders. Alter bavii^ sent a 
Atpntation composed of their own meinbers».to 
wsat on him with' varioua insolont demands; 
msd havkag written to PbUip ^ Second* meh- 
ing an e^ ef the crown of Prapme to that 
mosimi^:; they detemuned at mieo to cenfi^m 
Kheh: aothority, while they extinguished eU oppo- 
eition to their fotnee proceedings, iby a atrohe of 
emsmphnyaa^fb;?* ^ rather, of lawlem ataocii^o 
^j^^^pmlast obs^e to their nnlimited power 
in ikhe metropolis* arose from thei parliament of 
^aria; whseb .august assembiy* thongli modelled 
aoQOfding to the ptindj^es of the Qnises* was 
yet by its very fianaatton*. functions* and consth 
notim* naturally hadined to supfKict the csown. 
JBriseon* wlm ^rnn occupied tho office of deft 
PsandeBtyninan of .dmtingnisbed taieota* .eiO' 
^uence, and erudition; wearied with the scenes 

^ JDavilanp.zo 36 » 
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CHAP, of anarchy and oppression which he continually 
^ witnessed, was suspected of wishing to see 

monarchy restored, in the person of the right¬ 
ful sovereign. Conscious that he had become 
an object of detestation to the partizans of 
Spain, in consequence of these supposed wishes, 
he is said to have predicted and apprehended 
his approaching destiny. ‘ 

The acquittal of a person named Brigard, 
whom the parliament, acting in their juridical 
capacity, declared to be-innocent of any crimi^ 
nal correspondence with the royalists; afforded 
the ** Sixteen” a plausible pretence and occasion 
They re- for gratifying their vengeance. After many 
Boctumal meetings, in which they agitated the 
death the luisiness, a determination was embraced of seiz- 
mOTbm* putting to death the President, together 

of the par. 'with two Counsellors of the parliament, parti- 
cukrly obnoxioqs to their resentment. Cer¬ 
tain members of their own body were entrusted 
^th the execution of so daring and flagitious a 
resolution. Having, comformably to it, made 
themselves masters of Brisson*s person, in the 
midst of Paris, while discharging the functions 
of his office, he was conducted to the prison of 
the little “ Chatelet}” where, after a short re¬ 
crimination, rather than examination, precisely 
similar to tbe trials (ff the revolutionary tribunals 
common at the commencement of ^e French 
-B>evolntion, that magistrate was, by the hands 
of the public executioner^ hanged upon a beam 

* Chron. Nov. yoL iL p, yo4» S^S* and p. j»a* l>e Thou, 

vol. xi. p. 438—^441. 
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in an apartment of the prison. He suffered with chap. 
composure, firmness, and dignity. Larcher and , . 

Tardif, two of his colleagues, being seized and 1591. 
brought to the same place, were dispatched by 
a similar summary process. The three bodies, Brinon, 
despoiled of their official robes in which they L»rcJ>er, 
had been executed, and only covered with a 
shirt, being on the following evening transpOTt* 
ed to the ** Greve," a spot reserved for exe¬ 
cutions } remained long exposed to tl>e curio¬ 
sity of the people. Far however, from exciting 
those emotions of indignation and abhorrence 
among the populace, which they were expected 
to produce; the spectacle appearing on the 
contrary to awaken commiseration in the be¬ 
holders, the corpses, by order of the ** Sixtera,’* 
were therefore removed and interred. *■ 

No sooner was intelligence of this tragical Duke of 
and violent proceeding, conveyed by repeated Mayenne 
couriers, to the Duke of Mayenne, than in- 
stantly quitting Soissons, at the head of about 
three hundred cavaliy, and fifteen hundred 
foot, he marched strait to the metropolis. Un¬ 
certain of the nature of his determination re¬ 
specting them, and apprehensive of the effects of 
his resentment, the ** Council of sixteen,” after 
much irresolution, sent a deputation to meet 
him without the city, authorized to palliate, if 
not to exculpate their conduct; but the Duke 
declined even to hear their j ustification. Enter¬ 
ing Paris, he nevertheless temporized and dis- 

^ Davila, p. 1040—xo4>. DaTltoi^ Tot xLp.44a'-445. Ckron. 
^OTaTdaii. p. 506-^515# 
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CHAP. senaUed during a few days; till having lulled 
^ ^ , them into a false security, and fully ascertained 

thefacility of indicting punishihent on them, he 
res<d\'edyiK)twitbstandtng the solicitatioBSt>f the 
S^>aiiish embassador in their favour, to execute 
a signal act iof vengeance in their persons* 
Sentence of deaths drawn up and signed by his 
own hand, was issued against nine of the most 
culpable individuals. Previous to this oieasnire. 
Bossy le Clerc, one of the principal accom> 
{dices, to whom the fortress of the Bastile 
had been entrusted* being summoned by the 
Duke to surrender,. agreed to evacuate the 
castle, on {womise of personal safety. ;Kotwitl>> 
standing the exertions made for . the purpose, 
only four of the late crindnals could beihond^ 
whose obscure names history has preserved from 
oblivioD* and who exj^aied by a prompt, as well 
ns igaominions execution* their recent atrocities. 
He caase* Th^ Were instantly hanged, in a room of the 
^l^^^*** fMdace of the Leitvre. Their accomplices* con- 
to beexe- .cealed by thnS^aniah and Neapcditan troops in 
4^ec l^ris, or apprized betieses of their 

danger, having eluded the search made after 
them, todc at ^^ussels* where they found 
.an asylum under the protection.of the Duke of 
Parma.' r , : ' , 


Suppres- 
of the 
•* Council 
** of six- 
«teen.** 


Satined witb haring restored the respect 
due to bis authority* by so vigwoos an exectiea 
• (d' the sqMreme power vested in his pensmif and 
desirous of not driving to extremity, minds 


t'I>»TSMriMl.sl.'p<. 44 S.-t 44 W Chvil. NcT. vAR.R. ili— 
5 x 9 * DivUaip«i04>«-xo47* 
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^Ireadjr exasperated against bis government; the chap. 
Dnke of Mayenne soon afterwards caused the ^ ^ 

parliament of Paris to publish letters of aboli- 
tion and amnesty, for all the other individuals 
concerned in the recent transactions. But, be 
not only suppressed tbe ** Conncil sixteen 
every species of assembly held for purposes of 
cabal or discussion, was prohibited ofl pain of 
death; and the houses in which any rach nieet* 
ings should be held, were ordered to be razed 
to the ground. A new oath of the most bind* 
ing nature, confirmii^ and cementing the union, 
was administered to governors of pkmes, and 
officers of “ the Indy Imgae,*’ They en- Subsequent 
gaged spedally by this act, not only to renounce 
all private and personM intdligenoe with tlm 
Spaniards; but likewise never to permit of tbe 
election of any king, without previously obtain¬ 
ing the Duke*s express consent and participa¬ 
tion. The parliament next underwent a mate¬ 
rial change. Four Presidents being created, in 
order to supply the vacant seats, every step was 
taken which might at once restore tranquillity 
in the metropolis, and fully obliterate the me¬ 
mory of the troubles by which it had been lately 
agitated**. Those persons who were accustom- ReBexiou 
cd to reflect on human events, as constituting 
objects of philosophical imd moral attention; 
could not help imagining that they witnessed 
a just retribution of Providence, triien they 
beheld the very council, whose flictious and 

^ Mezerty^ toL ix« p* 49 ^*^ 505 * 3 De Thouf roL zi* p«44t. 

ChroBs Not. p» 519— 

turbu. 
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-CHAP, turbulent spirit had eminently contributed to 
elevate the Duke of Guise, so soon afterwards 
1591. exterminated by his own brother. The zealous 
partizans of insurrection, who Only saw in these 
transactions, the consequences with which they 
were pregnant; lamented, or predicted the iu> 
jurious, and inevitable tendency of a measure, 
which deprived the Puke of Mayenne himself, 
-of a most powerful engine of his revolutionary 
government. Philip the Second, however pe¬ 
netrated he might be with concern, at the ex¬ 
tinction of one of his principal political. sup¬ 
ports, renmined silent from prudence: while the 
Duke of Parma, whether from conviction, or 
from policy, applauded the vigor, while he ex¬ 
tolled the moderation, of- tbe head of ** the 
** League.”* 

• p* lOAf. 
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Commehcement of the siege of Rotten.Measures of 
VtUars^ for its defence. — Reparation for the second 
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tion of the States General.—Conferences of Surenne .— 
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formed religion. — Propositions of the Spanish embas-* 
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T^HILE the Duke of Mayenne, by these chap. 

acts of wholesome energy and severity, , , 

sustained his declining authority, and restored 1591. 
a temporary calm to the capital, Henry had 
already engaged in the siege of Rouen: an to the 
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CHAP, undertaking not only arduous and difficult in 
^ , itself, but which, from the circumstances that 

1591. followed it, had nearly involved him in cora» 
Ruen^ plete destruction. Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, whose magnanimity never suffered her, at 
miy period of her reigri, to lose sight of her 
interest; and whose policy w^ always di* 
reeted to the security and aggrandizement of 
her crown, or to the advantage of her people; 
bad eminently contributed to produce the 
adoption of that hazardous measure. In re- 
compence for the liberal supplies of men and 
moaey with which she had assisted the royal 
cause, she demanded the cession of a port ,si' 
tuate upon the British channel. Her miBisters, 
who mined Di^ipe or Calais, for that puipose, 
repeated the requisition with unceasing impor¬ 
tunity. Henry justly dreading the odium, as 
well as the danger annexed to the introduc¬ 
tion of the English into the kingdom, who bad 
been expelled with such difficulty from Erance, 
under Charles the Seventh, opposed various 
delays to the compliance with so harsh a re¬ 
quest. Unwilling on the one hand, to cede 
dDte^e, wbiioh had manifested its unshaken ad¬ 
herence to his cause, in tim critical e^remity 
of bis fortune, immediately after his accession ; 
and under the walls of which town he had 
r^ulsed the -army of the League bis 

reluctance to restore Calais, was still greater: 
nor could he avoid recollecting that the 
English, after retaining it more than two cen¬ 
turies in their possession, had only been re- 

11 cently 
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cenily depnved of thM place, bj the Ibrtuaidie e h A iv 
aadacity, and superior skill of Francis, Duke of . ^ 

Guise. Anxious at the same time to conciliate 
an alljr, irofn whom be had already received so 
many essential services, and whose future sup. 
port Mras so requisite to facilitate all his plans, 
he enga^d to besiege Rouen; in which places 
whenever it should be captured, he -promised 
to grant EHizabeth’s subjects, various privileges 
and exemptions, highly beneficial to their comi- 
merce.* 

Rouen, capital of Upper Nonnandy, mi^it be State and 
esteemed in the sixteenth, as it still continues of”t^t°" 
to be in the nineteenth century, one of the city, 
most considerable cities -of the kingdom. Its 
position on the Seine, many leagues lower 
down than Paris, together with its vicinity to 
the metropolis, gave it additional importance 
At the commencement of the civil wars under 
Cbad^ the Ninth, Rouen had been captiued 
by the royal forces, who entered it by storm .: 
but as if a sort of fatality affecting the house 
of Bourbon, always attended the enterprize, 
Anthony, King of Navarre, Heniy’s father, had 
perished before it, by a wound which he theore 
received in the shoulder. Villars, who com. 
manded in the place, joined to a natural thust 
foif glory, and an inflexible adherence to his 
party, aU the qualifications of an aUe general. 

Aware of Henry’s design, or suspecting his in. 
tentioa, he had made with equd activity and 
pmdeBce, ^ery timefy-pr^aration to sustain a 

* De Tliou, Tol. XU p. 4J1. Darila, p. loja. 
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CHAP, siege. After having expelled aU such indivir 
^ _ duals as he judged to be incapable of ,assisting, 

in its defence, he secured the persons of the 
wavering, or the disaffected/ The garrison be^ 
ing augmented, magazines were ’ provided, the 
fortifications repaired, and no exertion was 
omitted, that could render abortive the at> 
tempt. Correspondent efi'ects resulted from 
December, these judicious and salutary precautions. Ah* 
raence. though after the commencement of the siege, 
mentof the emulation excited among the various na- 
e siege, Composing Henry’s army, aided by the 

presence of that Prince, who never declined 
to partake of tire common danger, produced 
unusual efforts of*valor; yet little progress was 
effocted by the assailants. Villars, who conti¬ 
nually made sallies planned with admirable, 
skill, conducted them with equal success. The 
regular troops shut up in the place, were more¬ 
over aided on all occasions by the citizens; 
tvho despising the mere passive constancy ex¬ 
hibited by -the Parisians under the pressure of 
famine, aspired to the praise of active courage 
in defence of their city. All the attempts made 
to gain admittance by corruption, or to effect 
its capture by surprize, being- rendered inef¬ 
fectual by the vigilance of the governor, the 
final event might still be considered as very- 
uncertain and problematical. 

Maj'enne The Duke of Mayenne on the other hand, 
iriTof Ae liveliest appreliension, and 

^ D’Aubign^, voUiu. p. a57—a6o* De Thoiiy vol. xi p.451— 
459, and p. 464* 465* Stilly, vol# i. p. 85—88. Davila^ p.i05a-^ 
1066.. 
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aniieipated with anxiety, the conse^ences c h A iv 
of the siege. If Rouen should fall into the ^ 
Kiag*s possession, he justly foresaw that its fate 1591. 
would draw after it the metropolis, and be in* 

^ibly fcdibwed by the extinction or suppress 
sion of ** the League.’*. He found hinaself un¬ 
able to levy such a body of forces, from the 
portion of the French monarchy which owned 
his power, as might either enable him to raise 
the siege, or to offer battle to the enemy. All 
his hopes therefore centering in the interposi¬ 
tion of Spain, he earnestly implored the Duke 
of Parma, whose presence in the preceding 
year bad prov^ so useful, to march a second 
time to ^ support. The young Duke of 
Guise, whom his uncle had received with ex¬ 
ternal :demonstrations of affection and regard, 
advanced as far;as Landrecy in Flanders, in 
order to accelerate the arrival of the Spanish 
army t while the Duke of Parma, who had re¬ 
ceived peremptory directions from Madrid, tQ 
comply with Mayenne’s solicitations, exhibited 
the utmost promptitude, in making his prepara¬ 
tions. to enter France. Previous however to FtcCmina- 
carrying into execution so important a mea- 
sure, he. made two depiands in the name of the be£ai«the 
Catholic King his master^ ,both which he dec 
dared to be of a nature not admitting a refusal, tmopt. 
The first, was the cession of La Fere, a frontier 
city of Picardy, as a place of security for his 
ar^lery. By the second stipulation he exacted 
a promise from tbO Duke of Mayenne, to con¬ 
voke the States General, and to cause the In^ 

VOL. V. I fanta 
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t H A P. Clara Isabella to be recogai^d ia that 
in. assembly. Queen of France. Philip in return, 
offered to give his daughter’s hand in marriage 
to the Prince, whoever be might be, whom the 
representatives of the French nation should 
elect for their sovereign. He farther engaged, 
as soon as the Infanta’s title should be publickly 
' owned, to send such powerful forces into'the 
kingdom, as might speedily and efiectpaJly 
crush the King of Navarre. Every assurance 
or concession, which could reconcile the chief 
of the League” to these propositions ; which 
could gratify his vanity, or advance bis persomd 
interests, were liberally granted by the ministers 
of the Spanish monarch. * 

Repng. However great might be the embarrassmrats; 
^ce of and however pressing the necessity of the Duke 
of May. of Mayenne, he nevertheless hesitated on com- 
enne. plying with such severe conditions. Rductant 
to yield to the Catholic King, a place of such 
strength as La Fere, which gave an easy en* 
trance into Picardy, he was nevertheless re. 
duced to comply, not only by the exigency of 
his affairs; but perhaps still more, from the just 
- apprehension, lhat his refusal would not pre* 
serve the city; Colas, the governor, having 
t already treated with the Duke of Purma, for the 
terms of its surrender To the second propo* 
sition, which was n^otiated between Jeannin, 
acting as agent for Mayenne, and Ibarra, the 

. « D«Thou»Tol.xi. p« 459 —46^* 

Davilap p. 1067—1069. 

^ De Thou^ vol w. p. 460. 
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mhiister of ^ilip; though it included the trans^ CHAR 
fet of the crown and monarchy of France, to ^ . 

tiie house of Austria, he manifested less repug* 
nance. The convocation of the States gene* 
fah ^ knew, was distant and uncertain : it 
might be retarded by the events of war, averted 
altogether by address, or finally rendered sub* 
servient, under favorable circumstances, to his 
own personal elevation. The danger of Rouen, He com- 
on the contrary, present and imminent, admit* 
ted of no delay. He therefore, after some irre* 
solution, complied with the requisition } pro¬ 
mising to assemble the States, as soon as the 
necessary steps could with safety be t<dcen for 
the purpose*. These important preliminaries 
being a^usted, the confederate army entering 
Kcardy, directed their march towards Rouen. 

No sooner had Henry received intelligence, *i 9 ». 
that the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne pre- 
pared' jointly to attack him, than he embraced vancesto 
the most effectual measures for retarding, and 
if possible, defeating their intention. With more 
pertinacity than prudence, he determined not 
to allow the otiject of his present exertions to 
escape his grasp, with the same facility as Paris 
bad done, on the approach of the Spanish, army 
to its relief. Leaving therefore. Marshal Biron 
with the infantry, to continue the siege of 
Rouen, he quitted the camp, at the head of 
above three thousand French and German ca* 
valry, with which force he advanced up to the 
gates of Abbeville in Picardy. Falling unex- 

^ De TIMi ipL.xL p« p* xo 66 ^io 69 « Mc« 

zeray> vol. ix. p. ^o6f 507* 
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CHAP, pectedly, on the Duke of Guise’s quarters,. 

. , Hemy ctit to pieces a considerable number of 

gift, his soldiers; but every effort which the King 
naade to induce the enemy’s horse, leaving the 
protection of the foot, to engage him in the 
field, proved ineffectual. The Spanish general, 
intent only on one great object, unacquainted 
with the country through which lay his march, 
and conscious that he had to contend with an 
adversary equally intrepid and indefatigable, 
was not shaken in his determination. Present 
in the center of his army, although the feeble 
state of his health incapacitated him for much 
active exertion; he superintended every move* 
meet, and studiously repressed the indiscreet 
valor of his troops. The temerity of the King 
on the contrary, had nearly proved fatel to him* 
self, and at once decided the contest between 
them. Desirous to inspect personally the ap* 
pearance of the confederate forces, he impru* 
dently engaged a superior body of their cavalry, 
jtii Feb. near the town of Aumale, and was reduced to 
retreat with precipitation. As his voice, armor, 
and figure, dl rendered him conspicuous, the 
enemy pursuing with redoubled ardor, had 
nearly made themselves masters of his per* 
son. Almost all his followers, competed, the 
btavest and most distinguished cheers or no* 
bility, were unhorsed and wounded on the oc- 
TheKing Heniy himself was struck by a badl 

is woun^ which entered his badk, but having fortunately 
passed through the Saddle before it reached 
him, only inflicted a slight wound. The Duke 
of Mi^enne warmly pressed his colleague to 

give 
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give orders for the infantry to advance without chap. 
a moment’s delay, assuring him that the King . . 

could not escape falling into his hands. But, ,59^ 
the Duke of Parma, accustomed to act on prin¬ 
ciples, not on probabilities; apprehensive that 
the flight of the enemy might only be intended 
to draw him into an ambuscade, refused to yield 
to these solicitations. His caution, however 
just and commendable it might be, yet extri¬ 
cated the King; and the approach of night 
enabled him to rejoin his troops. ^ ' 

Far from being elated by such an advantage, R«a*on» 
or pressing forward his march, as every motive ^ 
seemed to dictate, while Henry’s wound inca- the. Duke 
pacitated him for active service; the Spanish 
commander continued to advance towards the 
frontier of J^ormandy, by slow and regular 
stages. He afterwards justifled his line of ac<« 
tion, in not causing the allied troops to pursue 
their late success, by observing, that “ when 
** he opposed the King of Navarre, he had be- 
** lieved himself contending with a general, and 
** not fighting against a carabineer.” Unwilling 
to plunge into a country the resources (^'which 
were already consumed, and particularly atten¬ 
tive to supply his soldiers with provisions; the 
Duke, who regulated all his motions by the 
maxims of. consummate military skill, trusted 
no event to fortune. Meanwhile the King, who 
had retired to Dieppe, recovering from the 
consequences of his wound, exerted every effort 

^ Davila, p. 1073—107DeThou, voLxi* p.466, 467* D*Au- 
bign^, voL iii. p.a6a,a^3r Sully, voLL p.89—93. Chroa. Nov* 
vabii. p* x8,19* 
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c H A p. to impede the confederate army in it$ pregiePS 
. by occupying the strongest positions, and re- 
>59»* peatedly attadring their quarters, Givry, one 
^^de- i|is bravest captains, having thrown himself 
Neoftba* little town of Neufchatel, though the 

td. place was almost defenceless in itself, and he 
suffered severely from by a wound in the foot; 
yet by his desperate resistance, interposing a 
delay of some days, gave the royal party a 
short respite, in which to embrace measures 
of safety. The allies having nevertheless at 
length surmounted every obstacle, arrived 
within a few leagues of tlie besieged city, the 
relief of which constituted the principal object 
of the Duke of Parma’s entrance into France^ 
the confe. It was here determined in a council of war, 
atodTthe ^ ariack without delay, the head quarters of 
roydarmy. Marshal Biron. They were separated by a 
considerable distance, from those which the 
King occupied; who having taken his station 
in the rear of the confederates, in order to 
intercept their convoys, could not. without 
time and difficulty, advance to the relief of his 
infantry engaged befbre Rouen. Every dispo¬ 
sition was accordingly made by the combined 
geherals, for carrying the design into immediate 
and vigorous execution;. when an unexpected 
event which arrested their motions, materially 
affecting the progress of the campaign, pro<- 
duced a new aspect of afiairs. * ■ 

Villars, whose active and enterprising cha¬ 
racter impelled him always to adopt the most 

< Davilai zo8o—Sully> yol. i. p. 93. Chron. !Nbv« 

p.EO> 2Z. 
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decided measures; apprehensive that if the chap. 
Spanish commander should effect the deliver* 
ance of Rouen, a garrison composed of foreign 
troops, might be left behind in the place; had 
already in a great measure anticipated the plan 
concerted by the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne. 
Profiting of the complete division of the royal Succesfui 
forces into two widely separated bodies, and of 
the King’s absence, he sallied out, at the bead ViUars. 
of near two thousand horse and foot; having 
previously received information from a deserter, 
which pointed out the most exposed quarter of 
the camp. No effectual opposition being made 
on the part of the besiegers, the trenches were 
carried with irresistible impetuosity. Conster¬ 
nation and terror universally prevailed: the 
works were demolished, the mines blown up, 
the cannon spiked or carried off, and all the 
advances made before Rouen, were completely 
destroyed in a short time. Biron arriving with 
the French and German infantry, at length 
repulsed the enemy, and compelled them to 
retire into the city; but not before he had sus¬ 
tained a loss of five hundred killed, and nearly 
double the number wounded. “ Intelligence of 
this important transaction was immediately 
transmitted to the confederates, by ViUars j 
accompanied with the information that he con¬ 
sidered himself perfectly secure from any new 
naofoatation on the part of the enemy, at least 
for saiMtte days. 

Davila, p.xo8a—1084* DeThou, voLxL 
47 Ip 47at Chron. Nov- vol. ii. p. 
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CHAP. So great an event, which excited very- dififerent 
. . sentiments in the bosoms of the’ two comidan- 
159V ders, gave rise to opposite opinions 'on their 
future military plans. Conscious that an army 
fallal which had just received so severe a check, 
Biron. ^^s already more than half destroyed, and that 
it was only necessary to follow up the blow, 
without giving them tinie to recover; the Duke 
of Parma, contrary to the temperate cautr&n of 
his Usual counsels, advised instantly tb attack 
Biron’s quarters at the village of Darnetal. 
He demonstrated to his Ally, the facility and 
almost certain success which must attend the 
operation, against an enemy dispirited by re¬ 
cent defeat, reduced in numbers, and unpro- 
Mayenne tected by Cavalry. But, the diief of “ the 
“ League,” satisfied with seeing Rouett re¬ 
lieved, and apprehensive that a victory would 
transform the Spaniards from auxiliaries, into 
masters; peremptorily refused to co-operate, 
or to' advance with the troops under his com¬ 
mand. The disunion of the confederate gene¬ 
rals, extricated the royal forces‘from the dan¬ 
gerous situation in which they stoOd; ' and as 
the principal object of the expedition seemed to 
be in some measure accomplished, the com¬ 
bined army, instead of advancing, returned 
Retreat of hack into Picardy without delay. Having re- 
the aiiiM. passed the river Somme, they sat down before 
Rue, a small fortress of the County of Ponthieu, 
Situated near the coast of the British Channel. ‘ 

• De Thou, vol. xL p. 473, 474. Davila, p. xo8j, io86i Chron. 
Nov.iia p. 25—27. 
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Hescy iQeaawhil«, tdisoonoerted, but not de* c H A P. 
jected by the unfortunate events whieh bad . . 

taken place before Rouen;: rqtairiqg to the i^ft. 
camp, endeavoured by augment)^ exertions to 
retrieve his affitirs. Unable tp ascertain the n»> m- 
ture of the motives that had induced the cora-> *>«wed. 
bined generals, to retreat, at a moment, when 
they might have prosecuted their advantages 
with success, be profited of the circumstance 
with cderity. The works so lately demolisbed, 
being speedily repaired, the siege was pushed 
forwm’d with, the utmost ardor.. YUlars, whose 
security or contempt of the assailants was sij^, 
tlrat he did not^ hesitate , to celebrate maitud ex* 
ercises and diversions withdut the gates of , the 
city, as if in time of profound peace; soon began 
tx) experience in turn, the liveliest emotions of 
alarm.’ All his precautions uot being adequate 
to provide against, the encreasing vfant of provi¬ 
sions, he found himself at length reduced to ac¬ 
quaint the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne, that 
if he was not succoured within a very limited 
time, he .roust necessarily capitulate with the 
enemy. The confederate chiefii instantly com- Rapid 
plying with the summons, desisted from the pro- 
secution of the attempt upon Rue, and began to its re- 
their march a second time, towai'ds Rouen. 

Such was the rapidity with which it was con¬ 
ducted, that only six days were consumed by 
•them in trayersing the same tract of country, 
through which they had not penetrated in thirty, 
on their preceding invasion. The Duke of 
Parma having left his heavy baggage behind 

him. 
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CHAP, him, atid being unopposed by the royal cavalry, 
appeared in the vicinity of ^uen, at the time 
prefixed by Villars. His army did not indeed 
exceed five thousand horse, and about twelve 
thousand infantry; but they were composed of 
veteran and highly disciplined troops. 
aoth ApriL The surprize excited in the royal camp, at the 
^*roy!d sudden re-appearance of the allied forces, was 
forces. not unmixed with great apprehension. Henry 
had neither expected the Duke of Parma’s re¬ 
turn, nor conceived it possible that he should 
precipitate his march in so unusual a manner: 
The nobility and gentry, who composed the 
principal strength of the royal cavalry, and 
who served at their own expence; wearied Mrith 
fruitless expectation of an action, and no longer 
supported by a hope of engaging the Spaniards; 
had retired to their castles. Nor was the in¬ 
fantry, reduced in numbers, broken by a five 
months siege, and discontented from want of 
pay, capable of standing the shock of the con^ 
federate forces, led on by the ablest general in 
Europe. While the King on one hand could 
not venture to wait for the attack of the Duke 
of Parma, in his trenches; it seemed to be 
scarcely less hazardous on the other, to risk the 
alternative of a battle. Under these embarrass¬ 
ing circumstances, and having only the choice 
of evils left him, he supplied in some measui'e 
by firmness and prudence, every deficiency. 
Henry The Duke of Bouillon, at the head of the Ger- 
man horse, covering the operations of the army, 

Rouen. t yol. xi. p. 475^478. Davilai p. 1089. 
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Hmijy collected bis soldiers, withdrew his can* c h A b, 
non, and decamped from before the city; hav* . ^ 

iog by a singnlar fatality beheld Rouen on the xs9»- 
present ocoauoo, as Paris bad antecedently been, 
e:i(tricated in the la^ extremity, by the same fo> 
reign interposition. His retreat bore notwith* 
Standing, neither the character nor the appear* 
ance of flight. He remained on the contrary 
during a short time, drawn up ready for action, 
before he finally retired alpng the eastern bank 
of the Seine, to Pont de P Arche; the Baron of 
Biron protecting and securing the rear. ‘ 

If the exhortations of the Spanish com* opposite 
mander had been obeyed, it seems nevertheless opinion* of 
probable that Henry might have found all his ’ 
talents unequal to accomplishing without loss nishcom- 
so hazardous ao attempt. The Duke of Parma 
urged his colleague to fall upon the King, while 
embarrassed in retreating before a superior 
army; and he answered for the success of the 
experiment. But, motives similar to those 
which had impelled the Duke of Mayenne to 
refuse his concurrence on a former occasion, 
induced him to withhold it a second time. Jus* 
tifying his determination by reasons of a local 
nature, drawn from the exhausted condition of 
the country, and the difficulty of compelling 
Henry to risk a battle, without incurring manU 
fest hazard, he remained in this resolution. The Siege of 
confederates having therefore thrown supfdies Caudebee. 
i«to Rouen, drev ofi'towards Caudebec, a small 

r Davib, p. io9«, 1091. D« TlMg, voL ^ p. jtS. Mezeray. 
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Chap. towti«tuated on the Seihe, several leagues lower 
, ni. , down the stream, where magazines of provisions 
had been laid up by the King. In compliance 
with the entreaties of his colteague> the Spanish 
general laid siege to the place, which capitu^ 
Duke of lated in a few days: but while occupied in exa- 
Pama is mining the works, and erecting batteries. Far- 
wounded. received a wound from a musket ball,' 

under the. elbow; which penetrating between 
the bones of the arm, stuck in the flesh, near 
the wrist. Having been carried to his tent, the 
severity of the surgical operations necessary for 
extracting the ball, when added to his preced¬ 
ing bodily weakness, produced a fever. Incapa- 
citated by pairt for acting with energy or efl^, 
during this interval, the Duke of Mayenne 
exercised the supreme military aulbority over 
the allied forces.” 

May. The tide of fortune which had so long per^ 
secuted the King, and even reduced him more 
than once to the verge of ruiOj not having been 
improved by the confederates, returned at 
Henry pre- length in a contrary direction. While the 
pare* to at- allies, engaged in besieging Caudebec, neglect- 
aU^*^* ed ta provide the means of retreating into Pi¬ 
cardy at their pleasure, if such a measure should 
finally become necessary; Henry, reinforced 
from every quarter, prepared to attack them in 
bis turn. The indisposition of the Duke (rf 
Farma> which became so severe as to menace 
his life; together with the imprudence or ob- 


^ Sully> vol. i. p. 94. Davila> p* X094— xo97. De Thou, Vol. xi. 
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stinacy of the French commander^ had already c.h a p.- 
involved the army in almost insurmountable dif* , . 

ficulties. They fotuid themselves entangled in 159a. 
a species of Peninsula formed by the river. 

Seine, which near its mouth becomes an Estu> 
ary, and by the British Channel; open only on 
one side, where it communicated with Upper 
Normandy. The royal forces advancing on 
that quarter, enclosed them, straitened their 
lines, intercepted their convoys, and speedily 
reduced them to the greatest distress. Henry, 
conscious that they could, neither fight nor es- 
csq>e, except under multiplied epibarrassments^ 
adopted on this occasion, a mode of conduct , 

totally r^ugnant to his natural character. £x- hu opoa* 
pecting.frora time and the progress of famine, 
the reward of his labours, he no longer desired, 
to provoke the enemy to an action; but occu>) 
pying all’the passes, falling on their out-posts, 
and harassing them by perpetual skirmishes^ 
he compelled them to recede on every side. ° ; 

Already a variety of calamities began to ho Famine in 
experienced in the camp of the allies ; where; 
provisions became scarce, and the cavalry stood 
in want of provender: even water formed an ob«, 
ject of purchase; that of the Seine, from its vU 
cinity to the sea, being found brackish and nnr 
wholesome. Diseases prevailed in the army# 
while money was wanting to pay the troops. 

The Duke of Mayenne himself, severely indis^ 
posed, avowed his inability to peifmm the fuhc-^ 

* De Theu, toI. xi. p. 48a, 483. Ckroa. U. p>3o> 
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CHAP, tions of cotntiiander-inochief. Y«t under this 
state of privation, danger, and sufifering, such 
was the deference or the affection borne towards 
the Duke of Parma, and so implicit was the^ 
confidence reposed in his superior capacity, 
that hardly a murmur of discontent pervaded 
the Winks. The confederates receding before 
the royal forces, and unable to force a passage 
through them, retired gradually towards the 
iSthMay. bank 6f the Seine, and took post again near 
the town of Caudebcc. 

Perilous From a situation so apparently hopeless and 
situation of ^dmost desperate, they were only ektrici^ed by 
^ sublime talents of the Spanish general. 
Weakened as he already was by disease, and en* 
feebled by the ^fect of his wound, he nevertbe-* 
less calmly matured a plan, at once dating and 
unprecedented. After having long revolved it 
in his mind, he determined to pass his whcda 
army over (he Seine, as the only remaining 
mode of st^ty. The attempt to cross a river 
of prodigious breadth, agitated, fte^uently tem¬ 
pestuous, covered by tlie vessels of the Dutch, 
and other auailiaori^ of Henry ;^to conduct in 
safety to the opposite bank, a body of forces 
encumbered with ba^age and attdlery, in pre->. 
sonce ot an enemy vigilant to improve every ad- 
vanti^e, and eager to assail them in (heir re- 
tiaa!t'SUch ail experiment might seem to par. 
take rather o€ temerity, than of wisdom. In 
evder to effect Ids object, the Duke began by 
constructing two forts or redoubts, mounted 
with cannon, one on each side of the Seine, in 

13 which 
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which he stationed a select number of Walloons^ chap. 
Having caused as many boats as could with ex« , ^ ^ 
pedition be collected, to approach the shore, 159,. 
Villars aiding him with rafts and beams, which 1 ^?*“ 
were floated down the stream from Rouen, awiM«r. 
during the night} a bridge was instantly con¬ 
structed. Without a moment’s delay} the 
fVench infantry and cavalry began to pass 
over, followed by the baggage and the cannon. 

The Spanish soldiers closed the line of march; 
while the Italians, to the number of about one 
thousand foot, and four hundred horse, com¬ 
pletely covered and concealed the operation. 

Such was the adroiraUe order and silence ex- Onhr ob- 
bibited during the passage, that soon after break ^ 
of day, neariy the whole army had reached the tionofit.* 
opposite ^ore. ° 

The first intelligence of so incredible an 
event was brought to Henry, by the Baron of 
Bkon } who having been sent out to reconnoitre 
the camp, related on his return, that it was al- 
toady evacuated by the enemy, who were still 
occupied in crossing the river. Suc^ a piece 

information excited not less amaxement than 
despair; the King, thus bebolihng the prey 
rescued ftom his hands, at the precise mo¬ 
ment when he regarded it as captured. All 
his to impede the completion of ihe ene¬ 
my’s passage, proved ineflfeotual. The redoubt kuhccm*. 
constructed on the eastern bank, rendered (t 
im]^cticab}e for the royal infantry to i^fonoh: 

* D*nla,p.xioj—tio;. D’Aab. roLiU. Sulljr. 

voLi. p.94, 9^. ‘ 
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CHAP, while Rainuce, hereditary Prince of Parnia^ 
emulating the glory of his father, protected 
the retreat; caused the artillery to be emt 
barked; and finally passed over to the oppo> 
site side, himself, without sustaining any loss. 
Ineffectual A battery which w^ hastily constructed by 
Henry’s order, together with the exertions 
toii^^ of the royal vessels and gallies, which came 
them. to his assistance; endangered and delayed, but 
could not finally prevent the accomplishment 
of the Duke of Parma’s project. Rainuce^ 
after acquiring the highest honor by his cool 
intrepidity, secured the cannon, set fire to the 
bridge, and immediately rejoined the concede* 
rate army; the divisions of which, as they 
landed, began to march off towards Rouen. 
Such was the precipitation with which the 
Spanish commander urged his retreat, and so 
much did he dread being overtaken, or com¬ 
pelled to hazard an action; that in four days 
from his passing the Seine, he reached the 
bridge of St. Cloud, within two leagues of 
March of Paris. Having received the congratulations 
Faniu. Parisians, he continued his progress 

to Chateau Thierry on the Marne, where he 
thought proper to give some, respite to his 
troops, and to himself. Only about five hun¬ 
dred infimtry, whom fatigue and lassitude had 
incapacitated for keeping pace with the body 
of the army, being surrounded by Souvr^, 
whoin Heniy had sent at the head of tv^o thoor 
sand horse, to pursue the Spanish general; 
Vere reduced to surrender prisoners of war. 
t The 
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Tfte Duke of Mayenne, not less severely indis* chap. 
posed than his colleague, and unable to accom- ^ 

pany him in so rapid a retreat, remained at 159*. 
Rouen, where his recovery was long regarded 
as doubtful and almost hopeless. 

. Frustrated in his expectations of terminating Henry 
tjfe war by one decisive blow, and obliged to j^g*^** 
dismiss the nobility after so severe a campaign j cardy. 
the King again beheld himself by this sudden 
reverse, at once precipitated from all his hopes. 

The superior talents of his enemy, and the con¬ 
fidence which he had too implicitly placed in 
the impediments opposed to the escape of the 
confederate army, compelled him once more 
to renew the contest for his crown. Yielding 
therefore to necessity, he disbanded a consi¬ 
derable part of his forces : retaining only about 
five thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
he bent his course towards Picardy, in order 
to prevent the Duke of Parma from attacking 
or capturing any place of consequence, on his 
return back to the Netherlands. 

That illustrious commander, enfeebled by 
his wound, and sinking under bodily infirmities, 
was now rapidly approaching the final limit 
of his exploits. The seeds of disunion sown Disunion 
during the progress of the late campaign, be- ijetween 
tween him and the chief of “ the League,” had 
produced nearly an open rupture; and the pre¬ 
ference shewn by the Spanish general on every 
occa^n, to the young Duke of Guise, was not 

P Davila* p. XI07—1x09. De Thou, vol. xi. p. 485—488. Me- 
zmji voLix. p«^xa—5x4* Chron. Nov, vol.ii. p.ja? 
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CHAP, calculated to allay the quarrel. The Duke of* 
^ , Mayenne remaioed almost forgotten, at Rouen ; 

159*. and as his disease was believed to be incurable, 
the ministers of the court of Madrid no longer 
observed towards him, even the forms of defe¬ 
rence or respect. While they refused him sup¬ 
plies of money, they augmented the foreign 
garrison in the metropolis, and affected to re- 
Ineffectuai gard hts authority as extinct. Irritated at such 
™fween°" pr<x:eedings, he opened a negociation with the 
Henry and King, notwithstanding the concessions and ad- 
Mayenne. ygjjces Aiade him by Philip’s embassadors, on 
the recovery of his health. But, the unreason¬ 
able demands made by the Duke for himself 
which did not fall short of etecting an heredi¬ 
tary principality, independent of the crown, 
)Vithin the limits of the French monarchy; 
finally suspended the treaty The articles be¬ 
came speedily divulged; and as Hehry’s renun¬ 
ciation of the Protestant religion, together with 
his reconciliation to the Romish church within 
a stipulated period, formed its basis or principle, 
the Hugonots became universally alarmed at 
the intelligence. On the other hand, the party 
formed by the young Cardinal of Bourbon, 
though repressed, was not extinct; and the zea¬ 
lous Catholics, weaty with expecting the ac¬ 
complishment of the King’s promises, or de¬ 
spairing of his conversion, manifested signs of 
Critical impatience approaching to alienation. His situ- 
$ituati« of ation, which became daily more critical, de- 
theKing. jjjjjjjjgj resolutions of vigor. It is probable 

5 Davila? p. iii»—•Jii;. Mezeray, vltf.jx. p.516--5x8. 
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that a Prince endowed with so much penetra- chap. 
tion, had long foreseen the necessity of ulli- . ^ 

mately adopting the national religion; and that 
he only desired, to delay the act, till it could be 
done without injuring his dignity, or degrading 
his character in the public estimation. 

Aldobrandini, a Florentine, then occupied Election of 
the chair of St. Peter. Elevated to that emi- 
nence by the Spanish faction, whose power 
was irresistible in the Conclave, he embraced, 
like his predecessors, the interests of ** the 
*.* League,” and even promised some pecuniary 
assistance to its chief. But, of a temper more 
.moderate, and of a mind more enlarged and 
pacific than Gregory the Fourteenth, he dis¬ 
dained servilely to become the instrument of 
Philip the Second’s vengeance or ambition. 
Importuned by the Catholics, and impelled by 
the hope of finding in the new pontiff, Clement 
the Eighth, a treatment more generous and 
paternal, than he had experienced since the de* 
cease of Sixtus the Fifth; Henry resolved to 
open an indirect intercourse with the Holy See. 

The Cardinal of Gondy, Bishop of Paris, toge- Henry 
ther with the Marquis of Pisani, who had acted two 
as embassador at Rome from Henry the Third, g^nerarto 
were named to wait on Ctement, in the names, t^>t <»» 
and on the part of the Catholic nobility attach- ** 
ed to the crown. Their secret instructions were 
calculated to prepare the way for the recondili- 
ation of the King. Henry even opposed the 
attempt made nearly ^ the same time, by the 
Archbishop of Bburges, to name a patriarch 
for the government of the Gallican church; 
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and exhibited by his conduct, a determination 
not to separate the kingdom from its obedience 
to the apostolic seeMeasures so politic and 
conciliating, which promised a speedy termina¬ 
tion of the breach in which he was engaged 
with the court of Rome; tended to restrmn the 
machinations, while they allayed the discontent 
of the zealous adherents of the antient relij^on. 
The embassy was notwithstanding, far from 
producing immediately the beneficial effects 
naturally to have been expected from such a 
step. Clement, irritated against Henry, and 
uncertain of the final event of the war in which 
that Prince was engaged; interdicted either 
the Cardinal or Pisani, from presuming to enter 
on the ecclesiastical territories; he even expres¬ 
sed his indignation at any attempt made to em¬ 
brace the cause of an apostate heretic. Timcj 
as well as address were required to mollify the 
pontiff^ and to dispose him towards forgiveness 
or reconciliation. * 

The events of the war, which bad been in 
some measure suspended by the late negocia- 
tions, were again renewed about this time: but 
the theatre of hostilities was transferred from 
Normandy to Champagne ; from the banks of 
the Seine, to those of the Marne. On his re¬ 
turn into Flanders, the Duke of Parma had left 
behind, a body of auxiliary troops, to act under 
the orders of the Duke of Mayenne, whom the 

■i Davila, p. 1113, Z134. De Thou,'voI.xj.^ 494—^499. 
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l^anish court was again desirous to attach by c h a P. 
the closest tyes. In conjunction with the ,, 

forces of “ the League,” they attacked, and 
carried the town of Epemay. Henry, urged 
to retake a place, which from its position on 
the Marne, greatly incommoded his adherents, 
detached Marshal Biron without delay, with di¬ 
rections to form the siege; while he himself, at 
the head, of the cavalry, overran the open coun-. 
try, quite to the gates of Chalons. Biron lost his 26th jufy. 
life before Epernay, by the stroke of a cannon 
ball, at an advanced age. His abilities, which Biron. 
were not confined to the camp, his inflexible and 
loyal adherence to Henry, sustained by the ver¬ 
satile activity of his talents, which embraced 
the operations of the cabinet, as well as those of 
the field; had raised him to an extraordinary 
and envied height of power. Indifierent in i£,ciurae- 
concerns of religion, and even suspected oftn** 
leaning towards the doctrines of the Reforma* 
tion, he manifested little impatience or anxiety, 
at the delay of the King’s conversion. Ac¬ 
cused not only by his enemies, but equally by 
his friends, of wishing to prolong a war, in 
which he occupied so distinguished a place, and 
performed so eminent a part, his ambition was 
not exempt from severe imputation. His own 
son is even said to have reproached him with 
the culpable sacrifice of public duty, to views of 
private interest, and objects of personal ag¬ 
grandizement. The King did not the less de¬ 
plore his loss; and notwithstanding the defects 
of his character, Biron must be owned to have 
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rendered eminent services to that monarch, 
as, well as to the crown of France. * 

Epernay, after a short, but vigorous resist¬ 
ance, was reduced to capitulate; nor were the 
efforts of the garrison, composed in part of 
Spaniards, aided by every exertion of the Duke 
of Guise to throw succours into the place, able 
long to protract its surrender. In order to 
coerce the Parisians, and with a view to deprive 
the capital of the supplies of provisions con¬ 
stantly drawn from the province of Champagne; 
the King caused a fort to be constructed at 
Gournay on the Marne, only four leagues dis¬ 
tent from Paris. It was raised with such dis¬ 
patch, and defended with such courage, that 
the Duke of Mayenne, after vainly attacking 
it, was necessitated to decamp without success. 
He had been previously repulsed before Quil- 
leboeuf, a little town situate near the mouth of 
the Seine, which place he besieged in conjunc¬ 
tion with Villars. It began to be evident to 
the nation, that the forces of “ the League,” 
no longer sustained by the ability or presence 
of the Duke of Parma, were unequal to support¬ 
ing a protracted contest with the King. Philip 
the Second alone upheld and prolonged the 
existence of the union, which insensibly began 
to relax in its violence. The exhausted people 
loudly demanded a termination of their calami¬ 
ties. Henry’s character and qualities; as they 
became more known to his subjects, excited 

* De Thou, vol. xi. p. 490, 491. Mezeray, voL ik. p.^X), and 
p.5ao. Sully, voLi. p. 86, and p. 93. Davila, p. xza7, xiz&« 
ChroEu Nov. vol* i* p* 41. D'Aubign^, vol. ill. p. ^67* 
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ge&eral affection; only his reconciliation with chap. 
the See of Rome seemed wanting, to turn in his . ^ 

favor the tide of public opinion. Even in Paris, ,^9,, 
a city which had been once so devoted to the Deplorable 
Guises, where rebellion retired as to a cen- 
ter, a slow and silent fermentation was already 
begun among the inferior orders. That metro¬ 
polis, deprived of the lustre of a court, unac¬ 
quainted with its sovereign, tyrannized by' 
faction, unpeopled by civil war, and destitute 
of activity, industry, or commerce; presented 
only the emaciated figure of its preceding 
greatness, opulence, and prosperity. Such was 
precisely its condition in March, 1814, towards 
the close of Bonaparte’s destable tyranny, 
which was marked by similar features of op¬ 
pression, exhausture, and calamity. The two 
periods of time, when closely examined, bear 
the strongest resemblance. 

Garrisoned by Spaniards and Neapolitans, 

Paris seemed to have anticipated its reduction 
to the Spanish yoke. Surrounded on all sides by 
the royal forces, though not formally invested, 
the inhabitants suffered many of the incon¬ 
veniences and privations annexed to a state of 
siege. But, the destruction, of the “ Council indic»tiont 
of sixteen,” which produced the extinction 
of that venal and furious faction, had emanci- >n the 
pated the loyal and the moderate part of the t*°P*®* 
citizens. Symptoms of returning allegiance so 
strongly manifested themselves, that it required 
the persqnal interposition of the Duke of May- 
enne, to prevent their sending a deputation to Oct* 
the King, demanding from him as a grace, the 
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CHAP, freedom of communication between Paris and 
. the other cities of the kingdom. The rauni- 

159*. cipal offices and authority, of which the “ Six¬ 
teen” had been deprived, were exercised by 
men, the majority of whom secretly wished for 
the restoration of tranquillity, the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, and the destruction of “ the 
League.” Only the convocation of the States 
-General, which was considered as imminent, 
and from the deliberations of which assembly, 
a remedy to the national misfortunes was ex¬ 
pected ; by repressing the spirit of reviving 
loyalty, suspended the general disposition to¬ 
wards peace. “ 

Operations The Calamities of war were not less sensibly 
the'p^*” felt at a distance from the capital, and scarcely 
Vinces. any part of the kingdom could be pronounced 
exempt from its destructive ravages. In Brit¬ 
tany, the princes of Conti and of Dombes, who 
*5thMay. Commanded the royal forces, being attacked 
near Craon, by the Duke of Mercoeur and a 
body of Spaniards, were defeated. But, this 
misfortune was amply compensated, by the 
advantages which Henry’s generals obtained 
in other quarters of France. The Marshal 
Duke of Bouillon having captured various 
places in Lorrain, repressed the troops of “ the 
Defeat, League.” In Languedoc, the young Duke 
oflh^* of Joyeuse, brother to the celebrated favorite 
Duke of of Henry the Third, who was killed at the 
Coutras, five years earlier; perish¬ 
ed by a death not less tragical and premature 

^ Chion* Not. vol. ii. p. 73^85.. De Thou^ toL xi. p»5Xi. 
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4^an his predecessor. Having laid siege to c H A p. 
Villenaur, a town in the vicinity of Toulouse, 
at the head of a considerable army of Leaguers, 
he was completely routed, compelled to fly, 
and drowned in the river Tam. Provence and 
Dauphine became conspicuously the theatre of 
hostilities rarely intermitted, between the con¬ 
flicting parties, marked by various reverses of 
fortune. La Valette, Governor of Provence, MUitary 
whose activity and talents had hitherto ren- operatiow 
dered inefihctual all the exertions of the Duke 
of Savoy for the subjugation of that province; 
having been killed by a ball, while engaged in 
the siege of a little fortress, near the shore 
of the Mediterranean j his death produced 
a temporary confusion in the afiairs of his 
government *. Charles Emanuel vainly endea- 
voured notwithstanding, to profit of the cir- 
cumstance: his partizans having been assas¬ 
sinated, or expelled from the city of Aries, 
he evacuated Aix, and withdrew to Nice in his 
own dominions. The absence of the Duke of 
Epernon, brother and successor of La Valette, 
emboldened him to undertake the siege of An- ^ Aug. 
tibes,. which surrendered after a long and gene¬ 
rous resistance ; but on the arrival of the new 
governor, it was again recovered for the crown November, 
of France. 

Lesdiguieres, who commanded in Dauphin^, Lesdi- 
and whose military, as well as political talents, . 

« , cames the 

ultimately conducted him under Louis the war into 

Savoy. 

* Vie dc Lesdiguieresy p. i%s —Vie d’Epemon^ voL ii. 

jp« 

y Vic d*£pmon> p. 8—35. 
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CHAP. Thirteenth, to the eminent dignity of Con- 
^ , stable; not content with merely repelling the 

159,. inroads of the Duke of Savoy, projected to 
transfer the war into the' heart of liis own ter¬ 
ritories. Zealously attached to the reformed 
religion, Lesdiguieres was not less ardently 
devoted, to the crown; and his troops, long 
accustomed to ^ictory under his auspices, 
thought no attempt too arduous for their cou¬ 
rage. Assembling them for the purpose, he 
penetrated through the defiles of the Alps; 
made himself master of Perouse, and advanced 
to Susa, at the distance of only a few leagues 
from Turin. All the efforts made by Charles 
Emanuel in person, at the head of his bravest 
forces, could only impede, but did not finally 
Hie ex- prevent the progress of Lesdiguieres. In de- 
pioiti,and gance of every obstacle, he constructed, and 
subsequently maintained possession of a fortress 
at Briqueras, only sixteen miles from the ca^ 
pital of Piedmont; repulsed an attempt made 
by the enemy, to scale the works; and after a 
campaign, equally glorious to himself, as it 
proved ruinous to the Duke of Savoy, he re¬ 
turned into Dauphin^ *. By a singular transi- 
' tion in human affairs, the French name and 
arms, which during a period of three-and-thirty 
years, ever since the peace of Gateau concluded 
in 1559, had not been known beyond the Alps; 
re-appeared again in Italy with augmented lus¬ 
tre, under the conduct of a Hugonot.* 

* Vie de Lesdiguieres, p. :[,29—138. 

• Ibid. D’Aub. vol. iii. p. 267—274, and p. 277—»84. Da^a» 
p. XX42—XX9X. Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 52x^533. De TbpUf voL xt. 
p. 517—555. Chron. Nov. voLii. p.49'—72. 
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The assembly of the States General, long de- chap. 
layed by the Duke of Mayenne, under a variety , 

of pretences, prepared at length to meet, for 
the purpose of giving a sovereign to France. Cau«esof 
It is difficult to ascertain with certainty, 
whether their convocation on his part, was a the Statee 
reluctant, or a voluntary act. Under the name 
of Lieutenant«general of the crown, he already Mayenne, 
exercised all the great functions of the monar¬ 
chical power; and therefore'might naturally 
deprecate any experiment, by which his autho¬ 
rity could be shaken, or subverted. But, it is 
not improbable that he flattered himself with 
directing and conducting the machine to which 
he was about to give birth ; and that he nou¬ 
rished expectations of ascending the thrcme, as 
Hugh Capet had done six centuries before him. 

The time during which he had already occu¬ 
pied his high station, had enabled him to secure 
numerous adherents, disposed to conduce to 
his further aggrandizement. Paris, the place 
of holding the assembly, lay under his imme« 
dia(e influence; and if the election of a King 
should fall upon a native of France, he beheld 
no competitor who could successfully dispute 
with him that dignity. The impediments to a 
foreign prince, of whatever nation he might be, 
were many, great, and perhaps insurmountable. 

On the other hand, the Spanish ministers anxi* ud of the 
ously anticipated, ahd ardently pressed for the Spanish 
convocation of the States. They regarded it as 
the term of all their labours, and the consum- 
mation of their political views. Disappointed 
by the firmness of the Duke of Mayenne, in 

their 
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CHAP, their intention of holding the assembly at Sois- 
m. sons, to which city the forces under the Duke 
of Parma were intended to advance, in order 
to overawe the deliberations; they still pro¬ 
mised themselves equal success from its con¬ 
vocation in -the capital. 

Philip, sinking under infirmities, and ap¬ 
proaching towards the end of life, fondly hoped 
to place on the vacant throne of France, his 
beloved daughter, the Infanta Clara IsabeUa; 
thus gratifying, before he sunk into the grave, 
his insatiable thirst of dominion, by transfer¬ 
ring the French sceptre to the house of Austria. 
He projected to maintain the election when 
effected, by a vast army, and by the expendi* 
November, ture of proportionate treasures. Already the 
Duke of Parma having advanced to Arras, 
with intent to enter Picardy a third time, and 
to march towards Paris; Henry, vigilant to 
prevent him, repaired to Corbie on the river 
Somme, prepared at that place to dispute his 
passage. But, death, which terminated all the 
schemes of the Spanish general, clouded by the 
same stroke, the prospects of the court of Ma- 
sd Dec. drid. Alexander Farnese expired at Arras, ex- 
the^Duke ® di'opsical disease against which he 

ofPannsu had Vainly struggled; in the vigor of his age, 
having only attained his forty-seventh year. He 
was justly considered as the principal prop of 
the Spanish monarchy. The splendor of Phi,, 
lip’s conquests in the Netherlands, and the ex¬ 
pectation of reducing the seven revolted pro¬ 
vinces which continued to maintain the contest, 
if so chimerical a hope still survived; became 

extinct • 
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extinct with the Duke of Parma. Even before chap. 
his death, Maurice, Prince of Orange, availing 
himself of the two successive invasions of 
France, which left him without an adversary 
in the field: expelled the Spaniards from the 
greater part of their possesions to the north or 
east of the Rhine: and he soon afterwards made 
himself toaster of Gertruydenberg, a fortress 
situate on the frontiers of Brabant. The Duke 
of Parma’s decease having been long foreseen 
or apprehended, Philip had provided in case 
of that, event, for the government of the Low 
Countries. Ernest, Count Mansfeldt, was 
named provisionally to the employment, till the 
arrival at Brussels of the Archduke Ernest, bro¬ 
ther to the Emperor Rodolph the Second. But, injuriou* 
the great endowments, civil no less than military, t^event, 
which had rendered the Duke of Parma justly to Pwiip 
respected and beloved, even when executing the 
tyrannical mandates of an implacable Prince, 
could not be easily replaced by any successor. 

We may even attribute in part to his death, at 
so critical a juncture, the consequent subversion 
of Philip's attempts to procure the election 
of the Infanta, and the final dissolution of his 
ambitious projects relative to France. ’’ 

In the Manifesto or proclamation issued by 1593* 
the Duke of Mayenne, as Lieutenant-general of 
the crown, for the convocation of the States} theconvo- 
the great purposes of their meeting were inde- 
finitely and ambiguously described, under the 
general terms of ** providing a remedy for the 

^ DeThou»yoLxL p*569-—57». Davila> p.iX4i| XX4»* Chron. 
JJov.voLii* p« 89*-9X. I^cray, voKix. p. 533—535, 

pre- 
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CHAP.'* preservation of religion, and the, state.” 
iH* But, in a letter published a few days afterwards. 

»5M. Cardinal of Placentia, the Papal legate, 

addressed to the Catholics of the opposite party; 
those objects were unequivocally stated to be» 
for the election of a ** most Christian, and trul^ 
“ Catholic King.” It was difficult or impos¬ 
sible not to recognize under that designation, 
Philip the Second, the head and protector of 
Opening ** the League.” Neither the number and qua-? 

“* deputies who met, nor the importance 

^ of the matters agitated in the assembly at its 

commencement, corresponded however to the 
ideas and expectations previously entertained 
by the nation. The delegates sent by the no¬ 
bility, were few in number; while those of the 
third estate, mostly obscure and unknown indir 
viduals, were for the most part, men avowedly 
corrupted by the largesses of Spain ^ Of the 
ecclesiastical order, the. representatives were 
more numerous and eminent. Instead of pro- 
»6thJan. ceeding without delay to till the vacant throne. 
Their pro- Scarcely had the deliberations commenced in 
ceedings palace of the Louvre, with the forms cus- 
pended, tomary on so solemn an occasion, when to the 
astonishment of the capital, they were suddenly 
suspended. Matters were not yet ripe for the 
great and delicate measure of conferring the 
crown on any individual; nor had the numerous 
competitors adjusted their respective and clash¬ 
ing pretensions. The Duke of Feria, sent by 
Philip at the head of an embassy, with directions 

® De Thou, rol. xi. p. 700, 701. Meaera7-,.vol.ix, P.53S. 
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to propose the Infanta, waited at Soissons, in c H a p. 
order previously to confer on the subject with 
the Duke of Mayenne. Even the princes of ,^,3. 
the house of Lorrain, themselves, being dis¬ 
united, or bent on the prosecution of opposite 
schemes, for their respective personal aggran¬ 
dizement; it seemed indispensable previously to 
adjust their jarring interests, and then to unite . 
their efimts for the attainment of a common 
object. Induced by these weighty motives; the 
Duke of Mayenne quitting Paris, repaired 
to Soissons; after having taken all the precau¬ 
tions requisite to prevent the states from adopt¬ 
ing in his absence, any resolutions of import¬ 
ance. 

The declaration, convening that assembly in The Ca- 
his name, and by his authority, as Lieutenant- 
general of the crown, became however produc- 
tive of a consequence, not foreseen by the zea- po«e »«<»- 
lous partizans of Spain. Instead of excluding 
from the national deliberations, the adherents 
of Henry; the Duke had expressly invited and 
exhorted the Catholic prelates, nobility, and 
officers of state attached to the sovereign, to 
unite themselves with the party of which he 
constituted the chief, in order by their joint 
efforts to adduce if possible, a remedy to the 
misfortunes of the state. This proposition, 
when it reached the persons to whom it was 
addressed, appeared to be capable, if im¬ 
proved, of producing effects so beneficial, that 

^ Davila,p. ii77> X1789 and p.xi9a* DeThou, vol.xi. p.701. 

Mezcray, vol. iXf p. 5371 338. 
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C H A 

m. 


a 7th Jan, 


a^d Feb. 
It is ac¬ 
cepted by 
the States 
General. 


p. they almost immediately determined to avail 
themselves of the occasion. Having obtain¬ 
ed the approbation and sanction of the King, 
whose opposition would have been found inef*' 
fectual to prevent a measure, which opened 
a prospect, however distant or improbable, of 
terminating the calamities of France; they 
drew up an answer to the invitation. The 
reply expressed in the names of all the nobility 
devoted to the royal cause, their readiness and 
disposition to send a delegation of their body, 
to any convenient place between Paris and St. 
Denis, there to confer with deputies from the 
adherents of “ the League.” A trumpet, 
charged to deliver the letter, was dispatched 
with it to the Duke of Mayenne, who had not 
yet quitted the capital.* 

So unexpected an overture, the result of 
which might prove eventually subversive of all 
the projects of the court of Madrid, met with 
violent opposition from the Spanish and Papal 
advocates. The Cardinal Legate stigmatized it 
as impious, and the college of the Sorbonne 
condemned it as heretical. But, the States 
General, to whom it was addressed, and before 
whom it was laid, passed a very opposite judg¬ 
ment on its contents. After a debate of consi¬ 
derable length and violence, it was decided in 
the assembly, that a reply should be sent to the 
royalist nobles ; in which, tho’ they protested 


* De Thouj vol. xi. p. 676—678, and p. 684, 685. Davila, 
p. 117^—118». Memoires de Villeroy, vol. iy. p. 5a—58. 
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their resolution not to acknowledge, or even chap. 
to hold any communication with a heretic , . 

prince, they readily consented to the proposed 1593. 
conference ^ Delays of various kinds, result* 
ing from the unsettled state of the kingdom, 
and from the difficulty of fixing on a commodi* 
ous place of meeting, protracted its completion. 

But, the village of Surenne in the vicinity of 
Paris, having been at length selected for the 
purpose, every obstacle disappeared j and pre¬ 
cautions were taken for the reciprocal accom¬ 
modation and mutual security of the members 
of the two parties, appointed to conduct the 
conference.' 

While these interesting propositions were 9th Feb. 
agitated in the capital, the Duke of Mayenne Conference 

• 1 ri* * •! between 

arrived at Soissons, accompanied. only<by four Mayenne 
hundred cavalry, where his presence was im- 
patiently expected by Philip’s embassadors. nS^ers, 
Disputes, heightened by acrimonious expres- Soiswn*. 
sions, and personal recrimination, took place at 
their first interview. The Duke of Feria, un¬ 
acquainted with the character of the French 
nation ; imbued with erroneous ideas of the 
facility and certainty of the election of the 
..Infanta; and little disposed to consider the 
co-operation of the chief of “ the League,” as 
indispensable to the success of his master’s 
views on the French crown; injudiciously 
alienated him by marks of resentment and 
asperity. The measures of every description 

^ Memoirts de VUleroy* vol. iv. p.59—7». 

* DaviU> p. laoa— Hot. Mezeray, vol. ix. p. 536—539* De 
Thouy ▼ol. XU p. 694—699« Mcmoires de ViUcroy, voL iy. p. 7»—8i« 
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CHAP, taken by the Catholic King, for ensuring th0 
^ ^ attainment of so vast an object, as the transfer 

*593* France to the House of Austria j were, not¬ 
withstanding, greatly inadequate to its value, 
difficulty, and importance. Neither military 
forces on one hand, capable of crushing the royal 
party; nor pecuniary funds, on the other, com¬ 
petent to corrupt and purchase the suffrages 
the States; had been provided in time by the 
Duputes. Court of Madrid. The Duke of Mayenne, justly 
irritated at the defect of ability, or of exertion 
on the part of the Spaniards, reproached them 
with such culpable and pernicious neglect, at a 
moment when they expected the consummation 
of their ambitious hopes. But, Philip was no 
longer in a situation to gratify the avidity, or to 
dazzle and subject the people, over whom his 
insatiable thirst of dominion made him aspire 
to reign. His treasures were exhausted, his 
finances disordered, and his revenues either an> 
inai^tfof ticipated or mortgaged. The veteran bands, so 
long accustomed to victory under the Duke of 
toai^Ae Parma, quitting their standards after his de* 
“League.” cease, desolated the provinces which they were 
intended to protect. Except the single city of 
Groningen, which still held out, scarcely any 
place of consequence in the northern part of the 
Low Countries, from the banks of the Maese to 
those of the Emms inclusive, remained unsub¬ 
dued by the Dutch. Even in the interior of the 
Spanish monarchy itself, the most alarming se¬ 
dition was manifested among the Arragonese; 
who alone of all the states to the west and south 
of the Pyrenees, had preserved some vestiges 

of 
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of their antient freedom, or their popular form c R A P. 
of* government, Vargas, who commanded a ^ 

body of troopH destined to enter France by 159J. 
way of Bayonne, was dispatched to Saragossa, 
for the purpose of quelling the insurrection in 
that city, which he did not effect without, effu¬ 
sion of blood. In so embarrassed as well as 
critical a posture of his affairs, it may well be 
supposed that Philip could ill spare the troops 
and money, indispensable for placing his 
daughter on the French throne. “ 

These circumstances, which, as. being per- impm- 
fectly known to the embassadors of Spain, were 
even urged or enumerated by the Duke of Ferfa. 
Feriti, in order to excuse the feeble and ina¬ 
dequate succors sent to the support of ** the 
league,” by his ' sovereign; were notwitlv. 
sttmdiog insufScient to .moderate his conduct 
or to restrain the ebullitions of his resentment 
towards Mayenne. Mutual necessity alone, 
which prevented a decided rupture on both 
sides, produced a dissembled reconciliation. 

On his departure from Soissons, the Duko of 
Mayenne immediately joined ithe forces, dis¬ 
patched to his aid by the new governor of the 
X-ow Countries, under the command of Charles, 

Count lifansfeldt. Scarcely however did they 
amount to about four thousand inl&ntry, and 
a thousand horse ; while the Papal troops 'were 
diminished to twelve hundred men. Yet so 
depressed was the condition of “ the League,” 
and so diminished were its resources, that theit 
army fell below that of Spain in numbers. Un- 

* DaviU> p. II9«—1197. Chron. Not. toI, li. p. $33 —536. 
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m. 

1593 - 
March. 
Siege, and 
capture of 
Noyon. 


Mayenne 
returns to 
Paris. 


able with such feeble means, to’ penetrate into 
the interior provinces of the kingdom, or to at* 
tempt the relief of the capital, by laying siege 
to the royal garrisons which straitened it on 
every side j they undertook to invest Noyon in 
Picardy. The town capitulated, after a siege 
of three weeks: but, the allies exhausted by a 
single effort, however successful, soon separated 
from each other. Mansfeldt, recalled for the 
protection of the Netherlands, led his forces 
back into Flanders j while the Duke of May¬ 
enne repaired to Rheims, in order to concert 
in that city with his relatives, the princes of the 
bouse of Lorrain, the measures requisite to be 
pursued in so momentous a crisis. Their inter¬ 
view proved not less stormy, nor their consulta¬ 
tion less discordant, than had been the confer¬ 
ence held at Soissons. At its conclusion, the 
chief of “ the League” returned to Paris, 
where his presence was become necessary, and 
where the aspect of affairs seemed to portend 
some great, as well as imminent convulsion. ‘ 

Henry, during these interesting events, had 
been compelled by the dangerous machinations 
and political intrigues of his relation, the Count 
of Soissons, youngest of the three sons of Louis^ 
Prince of Cond6, to visit the provinces along 
the Loire. His absence alone had emboldened 
the confederate army to venture on the siege 
of Noyon, and he was not able to return with 
SufScient celerity for the preservation of the 
place. If the situation of the Duke of May- 

• De Thou, vol. xl, p. (46—649. Davila, p. 1197—xaoo. Me- 
ix. p. ^4o« 
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wAe was beset with difficulties, his own chap. 
sition did not demand less vigor, dexterity, . 
and decision. Near four years had already 1593!"* 
elapsed since the death of his predecessor, 
without any accomplishment of the assurances 
given by him to the Catholics at his acces- 
Sion, that he would cause himself to be in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Romish faith 
and church. Wearied with fruitless expecta¬ 
tion,. impoverished by war, and incensed at the 
infraction of so solemn an engagement, the Ca¬ 
tholics manifested a general discontent. Re¬ 
proaches and complaints, which were mixed 
with menaces, might not improbably be fol¬ 
lowed by universal defection. Even the princes 
of his own family, allied to him by consangui 
nity ; yet disgusted at his adherence to the re. 
formed religion, or allured severally by hopes of 
ascending the throne in their own persons; did 
not conceal their resolution no longer to draw 
their swords, or to shed their blood, in the quar¬ 
rel of. an incorrigible heretic. His victories, he 
was sensible, might inspire terror, but could 
never conciliate affection; and the mutability of 
fortune might deprive him in an hour, of the 
fruits of so many battles. He beheld the States 
General of the kingdom actually met at Paris, 
for the avowed purpose of electing a sovereign: 
and it was obvious, that whether their choice 
fell on the Infanta, on the Duke of Mayenne, or 
on any other prince, the necessary consequence 
of such an elevation must be interminable civil 
war. It was moreover palpable, that the Hugo- Motivei 

nots were not sufficiently numerous, to counter- 

, , juratioiu 
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CHAP, balance the vast weight of rank, property, aad 
^ ^ population placed in the opposite scale *, ndc 

1593; could he flatter himself with ever attaining a 
peaceable enjoyment of the crown, except by 
a compliance with the wishes of the majority of 
his subjects. Considerations at once so obvimis 
and so weighty, were enforced by the animated 
arembn^ti’ances of his most confidential ser> 
vants. Those individuals among the Hugonots 
themselves, who surveyed the King’s situation 
without bigotry or prejudice, did not conceal 
from him the unavoidable necessity of a prompt 
and public conversion. “ 

s9th April. The accomplishment of that great and bene* 
Confer- ficjai measure, was not a little accelerated by 
Smtiine. the result of the conferences held at Surenne, 
between the Catholic nobles and prelates of the 
two contending parties. All the exhertatioos 
of the Archbishop of Bourges, who endeavomr- 
ed to awaken sentiments of loyalty and dbedi- 
ence to their legitimate prince, in the bosoms 
of the opposite faction, proved inefiSsctual: they 
unanimously declared their inflexible rescdutfop, 
never to acknowledge or submit to a king, who, 
whatever might be his right derived from here* 
ditary descent, remained in open hostility wsth 
the Catholic church. So bold and unambigu* 
i6t]i May. ous a declaration, when notified to Henry, pro* 
duced its full effect on his mind. Shaken on 
leceiTe in- every aide, and pressed by accumulating dan* 
gers; after a short hesitation, he gave a soleam 
assurance to convoke an assembly of the most 

^ DcTlioa, Tel.zi.p.6y8—683. Sully, yoI.L soy.' - ^ 
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pious aud learned ecclesiastics, for the purpose chap. 
of receiving instruction. Such a promise, how- . ^ 

over equivocal it might seetn, was nevertheless ,593. 
regarded by his adherents, as amounting to the 
fullest evidence of his intention to renounce the 
Protestant faith; and with that conviction, or 
under that impression, it was communicated to 
the delegates of “the League,” at their next en¬ 
suing interview, by the Archbishop of Bourges. 

He accompanied the intelligence, with a propo- *7* May- 
sal on the part of the King, for establishing a 
suspension of arms during three months; in the 
course of which period, measures might be em¬ 
braced for effecting a general pacification. ‘ 

The assertions of zeal in the cause of reli- Conductor 
gion, which had so long served to delude the 
credulous multitude, but which only concealed «League,” 
the private interest, ambition, or revenge by 
which the chiefs were actuated; appeared mani¬ 
fest on this occasion in their utmost turpitude 
and deformity. Far from expressing any satis* 
faction or pleasure at such a notification, the 
Archbishop of Lyons, who conducted the con¬ 
ference on the part of the deputies of “ the 
League,” received it with a mixture of surprize, 
concern, and incredulity. He even refused to 
accept from the royalist nobility and prelates, a 
written copy of the King’s declaration; demand¬ 
ing permission to report the matter to the States 
General, who were alone competent to take 
cognizance of the fact, or to decide relative 

* De Tbo«»vol. xi. p. 7501 751. DavSa^ p« iztgi laao* Me* 
moim 4c ViOmyi yoL iv. p. 158—258. ^ 
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c H A P. to SO momentous an affair". In a private council 
HI- convened for the express purpose, where the 
j/9^^ Duke of Mayenne and the Cardinal-legate were 
Apprehen- personally present, it was fully agitated and dis- 
clted b^it. cussed. The inevitable consequences of Henry’s 
conversion might be easily foreseen, but they 
could not be counteracted with equal facility; 
and its obvious effect on the understandings of 
the French people, excited the liveliest appre¬ 
hension. Every exertion which malignity, in¬ 
genuity, and the spirit of rebellion could inspire, 
were made to diminish its operation. Writings, 
calculated to call in question the King’s since¬ 
rity, and to inflame the nation against him, 
5th June, artfully published, were disseminated through- 
^de by country. At the renewal of the con- 

the de- feteuces, which were transferred from Surenne 
®r«*the suburbs of Paris, the deputies of “ the 

League.” League” returned an answer to those of the 
opposite party. After expressing their satis¬ 
faction at Henry’s promised submission to the 
Catholic church, accompanied by their wish 
that his conversion might prove equally siur 
cere and permanent; they notwithstanding re¬ 
fused either to acknowledge his title to the 
crown, or even to treat with him, till he should 
have been absolved by the sovereign pontiff, 
and liberated from the ecclesiastical censures 
incurred by his apostacy. Nor would they 
even promise to aid the applications which 
might be made to the holy see for that purpose, 
nor engage to co-operate in such measures as 
might be adopted, for procuring the £q)eedy re. 
conciliation of the King with the reigning pope* 

Memoires de ViUeroy, vol. ir. p. 258—464. 

The 
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The proposed truce, though a measure in itself chap. 
far more advantageous and necessary to ** the , ^ 

League,” under existing circumstances, than 1^,3. 
it could prove beneficial to the crown, was 7^*7 
finally rejected j only a suspension of arms^^ce.* 
being continued for a few days in the vicinity 
of Paris, with a view to facilitate the confer¬ 
ences”. The royalists vainly demonstrated, 
that thus to submit the indefeasible sovereign 
rights of Henry, to the arbitrement of a foreign 
ecclesiastic, raised to the pontificate by the in¬ 
trigues of Spain, and devoted to the interests 
of Philip the Second j amounted at once to a 
sacrifice of the independence of the monarchy, 
by rendering France virtually and essentially, 
a dependant fief of the Romish see. Not only 
the franchises of the Gallic church, but the 
honor and best interests of the kingdom itself 
were evidently abandoned, in order to perpe¬ 
tuate a civil war, the original and only pretext 
for which, would be extinguished by the King’s 
conversion. Their remonstrances wholly failed Confe* 
of effect; and the conferences, though subse- 
quently renewed, were found to be unproduc¬ 
tive of any change in the determination or 
conduct of the chiefs of ** the League.”® 

But, whatever animosity might be manifested iteration 
among the devoted adherents of the Duke of 
Mayen ne, or among the corrupted partizans- of the people, 
the court of Madrid; a sensible, as well as 
salutary alteration, which had already taken 

^ Memoiret de VUIeroy^ yol. iy. p. 264—-273* 

® DeThoU) yolexL p.751—7551 and p. 76x«—772* Davil^f 
jp. 1220-*I222. Mcmoires do Villerof, toL ir. p. 273—317* 
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c H A place, universally pervaded the inferior classes 
of society throughout the nation. The Paris- 
ians, extenuated by famine, and groaning under 
the accumulated sufierings of internal oppres* 
sion, augmented by external hostility, ardently 
anticipated the return of peace. They had 
tasted however imperfectly, its blessings, dur* 
ing the short suspension of arms granted to 
facilitate the late conferences; and that pre* 
carious truce, which was limited to the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the capital, only augmented 
their impatience for a lasting conclusion of 
their misfortunes. The loyal and moderate 
part of the citizens, long persecuted or repress¬ 
ed, began tb exhibit marks of energy, and to 
elevate their tone. All the arts and machina¬ 
tions by which rebellion had been inculcated, 
and the criminal enterprizes of ambition con¬ 
cealed under the mask of piety, were either 
exhausted, or no long^ inflamed the popu- 
Mortiof lace. In vain the Papal Legate endeavoured 
theL^te* sustain the declining spirit of sedition, by 
tain the Stigmatizing the King’s conversion as an act 
oS hypocrisy or impiety. The people, despise 
•League.” iog oT resenting such attempts to prolong 
the national calamities, rose in a tiunultuaiy 
manlier, surrounded the Cardinal’s palace, and 
loudly demanded the acceptance of the offered 
truce. Scarcely could the interposition of the 
l>uke of Mayenne himself, allay the commotion, 
and restore a degree of tranquillity. It began 
to be already apparent that the foundations of 
** the League” were ^aken, and that the com¬ 
pletion of Henry’s promised return to the* Ca« 

tholic 
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thdUc faitliy would eventually subvert a fabrick, chap. 
^bose only solid basis rested on private interest, . ^ 

personal amlntioa, or superstition.' 1593. 

Previous to these transactions, the Duke of 
Feria had already opened the objects of his di- 
plomatic mission. In a select council, com- 
posed of deputies from the three orders of the 
States, held in presence of the Legate, at which 
meeting the princes of the House of Lorrain 
asnsted, the Spanish embassador unfolded the 
wi^s of his sovereign. After pronouncing a 
solemn harangue, calculated to place in the 
most conspicuous point of view, ftie eminent 
services rendered by Philip to the cause of reli¬ 
gion, and the treasures lavished by him to sup¬ 
port the party of ** the League,” he proposed 
the election to the throne, of the Infanta Clara S9th May. 
Isabella. Mendoza, an advocate versed in the 
Castilian jurisprudence, was admitted to expa- EZ, and of 
tiate at still greater length, in the assembly of 
the States General, on the virtues the IMn- 
cess; 'and he did not omit to insist on her he¬ 
reditary claim to the crown, as descended from 
Henry the Second, by Elu^eth, eldest of the 
dautghtms of that monarch. Fusing neverthe¬ 
less that the proposition excited oiriy a negative 
d^ree of applause; and apprehensive that the 
Fecnob, firom their adoption of the Salic law, 
might feel reluctance at submitting to the dimt- 
nion dP a female; Taxis, another member of 
the S^ani^ embassy, ventured to disclose the 
ulterior design of Philip, which was to bestow 


* DeThou, 7f5» 
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c H A p. the hand of the Infanta upon her cousin Ernest; 
ni* Arch-duke of Austria. But, such an alliance, 
1S9S- producing approbation, or conciliating 

the suffi'ages of the assembly, tended to awaken 
opposite sensations ; and they signified without 
circumlocution or delay, their, utter repugnance 
to the government of a foreign prince. Yet, 
desirous of manifesting their gratitude to Philip 
as their benefactor and protector, the States, 
through the channel of their head, the Duke 
pf Mayenne, declared their readiness to place 
the Infanta on the throne, provided that the 
Catholic king her father, would consent to 
a*d June, match her with a prince of France. The offer 
Conductor was accepted, after a short hesitation, by the 
• Stttef. Feria, who stipulated in the name of 

his sovereign, to maintain the Infanta in the 
possession of the crown, with all the forces of 
the Spanish monarchy. He promised the as. 
sembly, at the same time, that Philip would 
make choice of a French prince; including 
specially by name under that denomination) all 
those of the ducal family of I^orrain. ’ 

Imprudent It must excite some surprize, that after so 
Ae^Sp^. pointed a declaration, the embassadors should' 
ardf. not haye divulged the name of the object 
of their master’s selection, without loss of 
time; and it appears difficult to explain their 
delay, on any principles of wise policy, or 
maxims of sound discretion. The crisis un^ 
questionably demanded counsels of celerity and 

^ Chron. Nov. vol.ii. p. ao6, ao7» and p* »I3. Davilif p.i»i3-* 
iai8. De Thoup vol.xi. p. 775—759> and p. 777. Mezeray» voLix. 

5481149. Jounud d’Hamy tV^ voL i. p. x6»—1631 and p. X7X. 

decision. 
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.decision. Henry, not accustomed to remain chap. 
inactive, and availing himself of the weakness , ^ 

of “ the League,” had already assembled his xs9j. 
forces in the vicinity of Paris. Incensed at the 
rejection of the truce which he had offered, 
and desirous of rendering the general wish for 
peace more ardent, by a comparison of its en¬ 
joyments with the horrors of war; he laid siege 
to Dreux, a city only sixteen leagues distant sthJane. 
from the capital. Tliat metropolis depended c‘pture"f 
on it for a great part of the provisions indis- Dreux. 
pensable towards the support of its numerous 
inhabitants. Though the garrison of Dreux 
made a brave defence, and held out the citadel 
for more than a month, they were at length re¬ 
duced to capitulateNo circumstance could 
more forcibly display the Duke of Mayenne’s «th July, 
inability to take the field, and the total want 
either of power or of inclination in the Spanish 
court, to extend him assistance, than their pas¬ 
sive acquiescence in the capture of a place so 
near to Paris. A degree of indignant ridicule Effects 
was excited throughout the nation, to behold 
the States convened for the purpose of electing 
a king, while they were destitute of troops or 
funds for their necessary protection against a 
royal army, which might approach the gates, 
unopposed, at any moment. Indignation, 
blended with contempt, were felt by the wise, 

Hie loyal, and the moderate, at the contempla¬ 
tion of the scene exhibited before their eyes; 
while Spain and ** the League,” unable to pro- 

' Journal d’Hcnry IV.| Tol# i. p. 176* De Thou, rol. xii. 1— 

Davila, p« zaa3, xaaj. 

long 
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Conduct of 
the Parlia¬ 
ment of 
Paris. 


aSth June. 


Their re¬ 
monstrance 
to May- 
enne. 


His reply. 


long tbe war, yet rapidly declining in streng^ 
contended for the possession of an imaginary 
crown. 

In tbe midst of these transactions, the par¬ 
liament of Paris, which since the execution of 
Brisson and his colleagues, had given scarcely 
any indication of its existence as a political 
body, suddenly assembled, in order to delibe¬ 
rate on tbe critical state of public affairs. Ani¬ 
mated by sentiments of independance, no less 
than of attachment to their country, the mem¬ 
bers unanimously determined and enjoined, 
that an immediate remonstrance should be pre¬ 
sented in their name, and by their authority, to 
the Duke of Mayenne. Every line breathed the 
spirit of patriotism, untainted by superstition, 
and undebased by faction. The president deli¬ 
vered their resolution in a manner becombig 
the dignity of the assembly. In it they besought 
the Duke not to consent to any treaty subver¬ 
sive of the fundamental laws oS tbe kingdom, 
or calculated to transfer the scejKire to a fo>- 
reign prince or princess: they reminded him of 
the sanctity and majesty of tbe office delegated 
to him, as “ lieutenant-general of the crown 
and they annulled all agreements tending to 
abolish, m to invalidate the Salic law, winch ex¬ 
pressly excluded females from being placed on 
the throne of France. Notwithstanding the 
real, or affected resentment expressed the 
chief of “ the League,"- at so manly and un¬ 
expected an interference; the parliament sus¬ 
tained with firmness its right of remonstrating, 
and appeared neither terrified by the menaces^. 
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nor depressed by the opposition, of the devoted chap. 
adherents of Spain. * . 

During the interval of more than three '"^593?^ 
weeks, which considerable period elapsed be- Intrigues 
tween the declaration of Philip’s embassadors, 

, * * crown* 

that the Catholic King would make choice of a 
French Prince for the husband of the Infanta, 
and the disdosure of the fortunate individual 
selected by him; Paris became a theatre of in¬ 
trigue, rivality, expectation, and cabal. The 
numerous candidates of the family of Lorrain, 
who devoured in hope the future diadem, coun¬ 
teracting mutually each other’s pretensions, 
anxiously strove for preference in the cabinet 
of Madrid. The Duke of Nemours, relying on 
his birth, and still more on his personal merits 
during the memorable siege of the capital, when Competi- 
he had displayed the greatest resources; thought 
the crown due to his eminent services. He was 
opposed by the Duke of Mayenne; who, though 
unable himself to espouse the Spanish Princess, 
did not the less wish to obtain the hand of Clara 
Isabella for his own son, the young Duke of 
Aiguillon. A third competitor presented him¬ 
self in the person of the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
second son to Charles, the reigning Duke ,of 
Lorrain. Put all their claims were lost in the 
superior merits of the Duke of Guise, who 
pleading his lather’s and his grandfather’s sufl 
ierings in the cause of the Catholic religion, in¬ 
herited their courage as well as their ambition, 

* Dc Thou» yol*xu p.78o^787* Jour, d^emy IV. voKi. p. 173 ' 

175. Mezerayi Toltix* p.55o> 55Xe Parilsi^ p* xaji-*—1233* 

together 
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together \irith the adherence of the most zealous 
partizans of “ the League.”' 

Philip’s emissaries .at length breaking the si> 
lence in which they had so injudiciously persist¬ 
ed, at a moment when every motive dictated 
decision, disclosed his ultimate intentions. In 
a council held for the purpose, the Duke of 
Feria having produced the powers entrusted to 
him, declared that his sovereign’s choice had 
fallen on the Duke of Guise. He proposed, at 
the same time, that the crown should be jointly 
conferred on him and the Spanish Princess; 
accompanying the demand with every stipula-. 
tion which could secure the liberties of the na¬ 
tion : adding likewise assurances of such effectual 
pecuniary and military support on the part of 
the Catholic King, as must speedily extinguish 
all opposition. Mortified at the preference 
given to his nephew, and the exclusion of his 
son; indignant at the conduct of Philip, and de¬ 
termined not to lay down the supreme power of 
which he was in possession ; the Duke of May- 
enne nevertheless dissembled his cliagrin. He 
even returned his acknowledgements to the 
Spanish monarch, for the honor done to the 
House of Lorrain, in the person of the Duke of 
Guise ; promising to give the proposition his 
warmest support in the assembly of the States. 
Bassompierre, the minister of the Duke of 
Lorrain to “ the League,” having dextrously 
obtained the delay of a few days, under pre- 
tence of acquainting his master with a piece 
of intelligence so important, the interval waa 

* De Thou, Yol. xi. p. 778, 779. Davila, p.. iai8. 

id. 
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improved by the Duke of Mayenne. Already,’ c H a p, 
in the anticipation of his certain and approach- . ^ 

ing elevation to the French throne, the young 1593, 
Duke of Guise beheld himself surrounded 
with a numerous court; while the Lieutenant- 
general of the crown, whose authority was con¬ 
sidered as nearly extinct, attracting no longer 
any attention, was almost universally aban¬ 
doned by his late followers. The Spaniards, 
accused of inspiring the future King elect, with 
sentiments of enmity or revenge against his 
uncle, as forming the only obstacle to his great¬ 
ness ; were said to have proposed to Guise, the 
assassination of Mayenne. “ . 

Their imaginary triumph proved of short du- He coun- 
ration, and the influence of the Duke of May- 
enne in the assembly of the States, speedily 
subverted the chimerical machinations of the 
cabinet of Madrid. After having yainly en¬ 
deavoured to induce tlie embassadors to post¬ 
pone to a more favorable juncture, their inten-' 
tion of filling the throne, he next attempted to 
work upon the Duke of Guise himself. Hav¬ 
ing fully demonstrated to that young and ambi¬ 
tious prince, the inanity of those expectations 
which he had so eagerly imbibed; be earnestly, 
besought of his nephew, not to advance fur¬ 
ther in the prosecution of a plan, which must 
produce consequences equally ruinous to'him¬ 
self, to his family, and to “ the League.” 

But, the vision .of a crown having rendered 

“ Mezetay^ vol. lx. p. 551, 55Z. Jour. d’Heniy IV., vol. i. 
p, 177, Z78. DeThou^voLxii. p. 7 <^iz* Davila, p.izz6. 

VQL. V. M , him 
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(! H A R him ini^nsibre or averse ^ every admonitioiv 
though he did not refuse to listea with decent 
tespect to his nnele’s remonstrances i Mayenne^ 
repulsed ip. both his applications, determined 
finally to make his appeal to die States His 
, personal authority and weight in the assemidy, 
which enabled him to Counteract all exposition, 
procured the indirect rejection of the late pto* 
aotB July, posah By A Considerable majority it was de» 
TheSutes cided, humbly to return their acknowledge* 
ments to the Catholic king for his gracious 
tion of a declaration ^ to assure him of their readiness to 
accept it) by reusing to the throne the Duke 
of Guise and the Infanta, at a more {H’opitious 
peridd} but that, from the recent success of 
the enemy before Dreux^ and the defenceless 
State of the League,” im accomplidiment 
must be defhn’ed to another opportunity. They 
concluded, by entreating that the forces ef 
Philip m^bt speedily advance into the interior 
provinces of Prance, in mrder to faciUtate and 
accelerate the election. Severe as was the tUs- 
appointment felt by the Spanish embiussadors, at 
so humiliating a reply; sensible as they were of 
the quarter from whence the blow was dealt j 
and conscious that all their hopes were i^stroy* 
ed in the very moment of their expected 
pletioii; they nevertheless preserved a peifoct 
B^^our Castilian gravity. While in temperate and nfo- 
derate language, they lamented that the States 
don of had not ettbreced the only expedient, calcu* 
lated to terminate the calamities of Prance; 
they still promised the protection and aid of 

II their 
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their mdster, provided that no truce should be c H A P. 
concluded with the King of Navarre. * ^ ^ ^ 

It seems scarcely to admit of any doubt, that 
the habitual and insurmountable delays of the ReSecUinu 
Spanish ministers, principally conduced to the Action of 
unsuccessful close of the negotiation. Instead > t>r 
of protracting and concealing the Duke ©f***®****** 
Guise's election as they did; if they had named 
hior for the object of Philip’s choice, at au 
earlier period, they must incontrovertibly have 
succeeded in raising him, at least nomindly, to 
the throne. The Duke of Mayenne, who had 
been detained first before Noyon, and after* 
tvmrds at Kheims; was not master of the deli* 
beretioBs and suffrages of the Smtes, on his first 
arrival in the metropolis’'. On the other hand, 

Henry, whatever promises be had made to ab* 
jure the reformed religion, remaining still unre* 
concited to the Romish church; to such a point 
had arisen the indignation or the disgust of the 
Catholic nobility in his service, that if the Duke 
of Guise had l^en then declared King, it was 
hot questioned, he arould have been joined and 
supported by all the royalists attached to the 
anUent fkith *• Under these circumstances, it 
is dear that HiHip might have placed the crown 
on the head of his daughter; and a new Dy* 
nasty of princes might have arisen in France, on 
the extinction of the Capetian line. The Hugo* 
nots alone, could neither have raised the King of 
Navarre to the French throne, nor have mdn* 

* t>e Thou, vol. xiL p. 92—25. Jour. d’Henry W., yol. L p. 17S, 

17^. DMU, p. 1227—12520 Meseray, vU.ix. p.552r553. 

f Meuray, voL ix. p. 546,547. 

* Ibid, ix. p. 541, 542, and p. 549, 550. 
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CHAP, tained him oa it; and his abjuration would have 
, ^ been made too late for producing any beneficial 

15;^. effect. The house of Austria in its different 
branches, would on such a supposition, have 
reigned aver Europe, from the shores of the Au 
lantic ocean, almost uninterruptedly to the dis¬ 
tant confines of Turkey; and from the coast of 
Morocco, north to the Elbe, tbq Rhine, and the 
RriUah chanpeL Fbilipy aRer recently sub¬ 
jecting POTtugal and all its colonies in the two 
hepaispheres, would have beheld France volun¬ 
tarily submit to his empire; in violation of the 
supposed sanctity of the Salic law, consenting to 
substitute a female and a foreigner in the place 
of their native princes. The fairest portion of 
Europe might have groaned under Castilian ty¬ 
ranny: the tribunal of the Inquisition might 
have been established at Paris, as it was at Lis¬ 
bon, or at Madrid; and the universal mcmarcby, 
so dreaded under Louis the Fourteenth, would 
have been in some measure realized. We have 
seen the complete subjugation of the European 
continent still more nearly and more completely 
effected in our own time, by a Corsican soldier 
seated on the thrope of Louis the Sixteenth; in 
comparison with whose crimes and atrocities, 
the ambition and bigotry pf Philip, however 
sanguinary, were innoxious, or only productive 
q£ partial calamity. 

Henry pre- The attention of the French people, which 
had so long been directed to the cabals of a 
refoTOed* populac assembly, or. to the machinations of 
rdigioa. Faction and rebellion, became now more pleas¬ 
ingly attracted by a spectacle of a different 

nature. 
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nature. The King, after long hesitation, pre- chap. 
pared at length to consummatei the promised , . 

change of his religion, and thereby to extin- 1593. 
guish the great source of popular insurrection. 

Every preparatory circumstance which could 
add decency and dignity to the act itself, or 
could impress the nation with a sense of his 
sincere conviction, accompanied the cere¬ 
mony. Theologians, and divines of all descrip^ 
tions, selected even from among the most 
furious, or zealous adherents of “ the League,** 
were exhorted and summoned to attend on the 
occasion. Several of the latter description 
assisted, in defiance of the Anathemas of the 
papal legate, and the prohibitions of the Duke 
of Mayenne. Henry listened with patient and 
docile submission, to their instructions and 
admonitions, during many hours, in repeated 
conferences. He had always expressed the Confer- 
greatest doubts upon three essential articles of 
the Romish faith ; auricular confession; the in- faith, 
vocation of saints; and the spiritual authority’ 
of the holy see. Having heard the arguments »3d July, 
adduced in their defence or justification, he rose 
up; thanked fbe ecclesiastics for their pious 
exesrtibns, as well aa for the lights which they 
had given Jiim; and added, that after having 
invoked the Divine assistance^ he would deter¬ 
mine seriously on taking a final resolution, 
salutary to himselfj as well as to the state*. 

^Oine objections, made by the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, to the competency of any power 

« Jour. d’Henry IV., voki. p. iSo, 181. De Thou, vol. xii. 

-a. to, 31. Chron. Nov. vid. ii. p. aai, »»a. 

M.3 except 
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CHAP, except the Pope, to absolve the Kieg) and'to 
receive him ipto the bosom of the Catholic 
fS93- church, were overruled. Personal ambition, not 
piety or principle, had dictated the scruples 
that factious prelate, who still retained hopes of 
ascending the throne, either by the assistance 
of the Duke of Mayenne, now become disgust¬ 
ed with Spain, or by the efforts of the bigotted 
Oppontion Catholics in his favour. His faint opposition, 

I together with his impotent malignity, excited 
Bouibon. only contempt; while the nation at large anti¬ 
cipated Henryks return to the papal obedience, 
as the signal and seal of future felicity. ** 

»5UiJuiy. necessary preparations having been made 

Abjuration for Celebrating with due dignity and solemnity, 
Ki^at august a ceremony ; Henry, un^le to make 
St. Dew. his abjuration in the metropolitan church of 
** Notre Dame** at Paris, chose for its pedR>r« 
manoe, the neighbouring abbey of St Denis t 
a religious structure venerable fot its sanctity 
and antiquity, but peculiarily sacred as being 
the repository of the royal remains of the kinge 
of the Gq>etian race. On the day appoaoted, 
presenting himself, habited in white, h^mre the 
portol of the edifice, accompanied 1^ ^ 
princes of the blood, nobility, and gmsHy ; he 
was followed by the guards superbly ftcoouttod. 
Ihe Archbishop of Bourges, seated, «nd amv 
rounded by a number of prelates, met him at 
Ctnaeof, i)ig entrance. Holding in bis hands a book of 
the Gospels (^en, be demanded of Henry idm 
be was, and the nature of his emmd., I am 

^ D« Thoi4 wL an. B. «S, Sod B. s» 
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t*. 1il» King,** replied he, who desire tal>e re« c h A P. 

ceived into the bosom of the Catholic, Aposr ^ 

** tolic, and Romish church.** Throwing him- 1^93. 
aelf on his knees, he then protested to live find 
die in its defence, renouncing all heresies con¬ 
trary to its doctrines. Having signed his pro¬ 
fession of faith, and made confession, the Arch¬ 
bishop next administered to him absdution. 

Mass being lastly solemnized, at which service 
the King assisted under a canopy of stafej af^ 
its conclusion he returned, amidst the joyfpl ac¬ 
clamations of an immense multitude, to the mo¬ 
nastery of St. Denis, where he dined in public. 

Money was scattered among the populace; apd 
notwithstanding the manifest danger which he 
incurred of assassination, Henry admitted indis¬ 
criminately every individual among the croud 
to approach his person. In vain the Duke of 
Mayenne having issued the most rigorqus orders, 
with fi view to prevent the inhabitants of ^iris 
from being present at the ceremony, caused the 
gates of the capital to be kept shut during the 
whole day. Nor were the declamations ^ the In benefi- 
fectious preachers, whose influence over the peo- 
pie had been hitherto so unlimited, aiiy longer 
able to restrain the testimonies (^'popular eurio- 
sity and loyalty. They attended in such num¬ 
bers, as even to exceed those of the royal party, 
and joined in the universal testimonies ot jdy, or 
of exultation. It could no longer be doubted 
that from the moment of Henry’s ahiuretion, the 
foundations of “ the League** being sapped ( 
only the operation of time was neoes^iai*^, te 
M 4 reclaim 
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CHAP, reclaim the deluded followers of superstition 
. , and rebellion.' 

1^5,. If we examine the act itself, by the maxims’ 
Examina- of policy, or the rules of prudence and state 
resections occessity ) we must pronounce it to have been 
on the act. dictated by imperious circumstances, re¬ 
plete with wisdom. In a moral view, it was 
productive of happiness or repose to a great 
portion of mankind, as it tended more than 
any other circumstance to abbreviate, and 
finally to extinguish, the calamities of civil 
discord. As a private case of conscience, it 
d66s not properly belong to history to decide 
upon its merit, which can only be amenable to 
a higher jurisdiction than any earthly tribunal. 
The zealous adherents of the reformed religion, 
his contemporaries, naturally considered it as a 
measure .of state, in which truth, sincerity, and 
religious principle, had been sacrificed to views 
of public convenience, or to motives of perso¬ 
nal ambition But posterity, more just, more 
enlightened, and more impartial, after, weigh, 
ing the action in other scales, has acquitted, if 
‘ not applauded Henry for his abjuration. Even 
many ; of the Hugonots themselves, who pos» 
sessed enlarged minds, negatively admitted , its 
propriety, and warmly desired or advanced its 
accomplishment*. At the King’s express re¬ 
quest, fhe profession of faith tendered to him 

® Chron. Nov. yol. ii. p. 22^—224, Jour. d’Henry IV., vol. u 
p. 181—284. Mea^eray, vol. ix. p. 553—555. Thou, vol. xiL 
p. 3 »— 35 * Davila, p. I*36, 1237. 

^ Memoires d'Aubigne, p. 13^, and p. 138. Vie de du Plcstts 
Mprnay, p. 195—198. . " , 

Davila; p.xi84* 

at 
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At St. Denis, was conceived in general and in- c H a p, 
definite terms; omitting all those Dogmas, or ^ ^ ^ 
points of polemical theology, calculated rather ,^53. 
to embarrass and obscure, than to illuminate his 
mind ^ It .forms a matter of curious remark, 
that the scruples or doubts of Henry were more 
directed to the minor article.s of the Romish 
creed, than to the great and most essential 
points. On three of inferior consequence, al¬ 
ready enumerated, he hesitated: but ^en the 
sacrament of the altar, or in other words, tran- 
substantiation was agitated; which as including 
the doctrine of the real presence in the ele¬ 
ments of bread and wine, appears to us most 
revolting or opposed to common sense, he said 
to the prelates, “I have no doubt upon this 

head; for I have always so believed*.” 

Must we impute bis assent to policy, or to real 
conviction ? 

However that fact may be, on which no cer- jirt July, 
tainty can be obtained, hiS abjuration was Truce 
followed in a few days, by a truce for three 
months, agreed on between the deputies of the Hemy.and 
royal party, and those of “ the League.” All 
the clamors of the Legate, sustained by the 
{position of the Spanish embassadors, could 
neither prevent, nor retard its completion. Ne¬ 
cessity and inability pleaded in favor of the 
Duke of Mayenne ; who, destitute of every 
means to continue the war, beheld the only soUd 
pretext for its prosecution now withdrawn, by 
Henry’s return to the obedience of the Catiiolic 

r Vie de du PIem» p. X98. Mezmy» rol ijc* . 

< CfaroB. Not. voL L p. %%z. 

church. 
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c H A E. eburch In tbit oritieal «tu»tiop, he pgatn 
^ ^ ^ renewed his alliance with the court of Madrid,' 
1593. engaging never to acknowledge the King’s 
ren™^ title. Under any possible circumstances j while 
”1;^!. Philip stipulated on the other part, to march 
with Spain, without dieUy, a considerable army to bis aid. 
Mutual distress, which cemented the confede? 
ration, animated them to new efforts for sus^ 
taining the contest.' 

Proroga- As the States General were found to be no 
ti<» of the l<Hig£r necessary, when the project of electing 
Gen^. h king was postponed to an uncertain period, 
Mayenne judged it proper to dismiss the as^ 
Sembly. Though nominally prorogued only to 
the ensuing month of October, they might be 
sdi Aug; considered as virtually dissolved. Previous to 
their separation, an oath being administered on 
the part of the l^ieutenant-general of the crown, 
was taken by the deputies, binding themselves 
to obey implicitly the decrees and decisions of 
the licdy see, in all matters relating to bereny. 
A viun hope was entertained, by ao frail an en, 
gag^ent, to prop the deeilinitig cause qf rebel, 
lien; and.as the convocation of the States 
might again become requisite, the Spanidi mo. 
nmrch retained at his awn expence, a cooaider. 
able number of the members, who omitinued to 
reside at Paris, till the $nal submissimi of that 
metropolis to its legitimate sovereign. ‘ 


a M«i. 4 (V)|l«> 07 ,nA-ir. ; 

^ Jic«ir. PaviUji Chr^* 

IfoT. vd. ^ —a 19 . 

* DeThoU) Tol. xiLp. 35—38. Chron-Nov. voL ii. p. 119—133. 
Jcmnul d’Hwf avLis xM* ^ iv. 

p.351—3^** 
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CHAP. IV. 

SUUe qf France, after the Kin^s abjuration*Enibasy 
sent to lUme. ^ Seizure qf Barriere* ^Effects qf 
the truce. —Situation (f MUyenne. — lU success qf 
the Duke qf NeverSf at Borne. Decline tf the 
League.^—Submission qf various cities, to Henry. 

— His coronation. Brissac made gaoemor qf Paris. 

— He treats vaith the King. ^Beduction of Paris. 

— Measures embraced by Henry,’ for the restora¬ 
tion of order in the metropolis. — Bouen returns to its 
allegiance. — Mayenne repairs to Brussels. — System 
tf Philip the Second. — Siege, and capture qf LaSn.—^^ 

State qf affairs in Burgundy.—>^Hostilities in Brittany. 
—Transactions in Provence, and in Savoy.—Submission 
qf the Duke of Quise. — Attempt of Ciatel to assassin 
note the King. — Banishment of the Jesuits. — Henry 
declares war on Spain.*—Death of the Duke qf He- 
mours.—Revolt qf Burgundy from Mayenne.—Henry 
repairs to Dijon. — Combat qf Fontaine Franfoise. — 

Mayenne quits the Spaniards. — Return qf th^ King to 
Lyons.—Truce made with Mqyerme. 

efiect produced on the hearts^ as well fts c H A ?• 
X on the understandings of the French ^ 

tiQi4 by the late events, whidi had succeeded 1593. 
each other with such rapidity, was neceasarily 
proportioned to their magnituiie and imporw trace, 
tames. No circumstance could mare clearly and 
fi»rcfbly demonatmte the misundecatanding, or 
intber alienatims sidbsistieg between the head of 
^ die League,’^ and the eouik ef tluua 

trana- 
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CHAP, transactions which had taken place during the 
. convocation of the States General. That as- 

1^93, sembly, called together for the express purpose 
of filling the vacant throne, had not only ex¬ 
pressed their unanimous indignation at the 
proposal of' chusing the Arch-duke Ernest for 
sovereign : they had postponed to a distant and 
uncertain period, the less odious proposition of 
conferring the crown on the Infanta, jointly 
with a Prince of the house of Lorfain. The 
truce recently concluded between the King 
and the Duke of Mayenne, could not fail to be¬ 
come productive of a great and general change, 
in the dispositions of every order of men. Paris, 
long subjected to all the calamities of famine, 
beheld itself by this suspension of hostilities, 
placed in a state of temporary freedom and 
emancipation. The inhabitants, immured dur¬ 
ing four successive years within the walls of a 
deserted, depopulated capital, eagerly embraced 
the occasion of breathing a purer air, and of 
revisiting their desolated estates or ravaged 
and of the possessions. Henry’s character, as it became 
more fully known throughout France, inspired 
equal attachment and veneration. The cour¬ 
tesy of his manners, the facility with which he 
admitted the meanest individuals to approach 
and accost him, the liberality which he. dis¬ 
played in relieving their wants, together with 
the compassionate sympathy that he testified 
for their sufierings, of which he was in some 
degree the involuntary cause; —these unequi- 
Yocal testimonies of beneficence, made a deep^ 

and 
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arid universal impression. His recent abjuration, c h A 
which had been conducted with every cirCum- , 
stance calculated to give solemnity to the act, 
and^to .imprint on the minds of the Catholics 
an opinion of the King’s sincerity; by disarm* 
ing in a great degree ** the League,” deprived 
its adherents of their last support. * 

Sensible nevertheless, that while he remained He tends 
still unabsolved from the Papal censures, the 
bigotted and the disaffected part of the nation, to Rome, 
could' never want a pretext for rebellion; 

Henry determined not to lose a moment, in 
attempting to effect his reconciliation with the 
Apostolic see. Louis de Gonzaga, Duke of 
Nevers^ was selected to carry the assurances of 
his filial obedience and contrition, to the feet 
of the sovereign pontiff. His near alliance and 
descent from the reigning bouse of Mantua, 
his Italian origin,: combined with his high cha* 
racter, and recognized ability, rendered him 
peculiarly adapted for successfully negociating 
in the court of Rome. Several prelates emi¬ 
nent for virtue and loyalty, or distinguished by 
talents and eloquence, were associated with . 
him in so delicate, as well as arduous a commis¬ 
sion. They began their journey without delay; 
while the King improving the favorable occa¬ 
sion of tranquillity, advanced his cause not less 
by the silent exertions of his paftizans,' than he 
had done during the continuance of open hosti¬ 
lities, by his personal activity and valor. Re¬ 
maining nevertheless in the vicinity of the me- 

* Davila> p. 1341, lUZ- 
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CHAP, attentive to every movement hr the 

^ j interior of Paris, and ready to avail himself of 
1593, any event which might facilitate, or accelerate 
its anrrender; he waited whb patient con¬ 
fidence, for the effect of that fermentation, 
with which the capital and the kingdom vnene 
equally agitated. * 

T*hese flattering appearances returning 
order, were notwithstanding, on the p^t ^ 
being extinguished by one of those atrocious 
attempts which peculiarly characterize the 
period of the civil wars of France ^ and to 
another of which, more successfully executed. 
Design of Henry became ultimately a victim. A man 
Barriere. Qf iowcst description, named Barriere, im¬ 
pelled by a spirit of gloomy and sanguinaiy 
fanaticism, conceived the design of assasslnat* 
ing the King. In order to execute his purpossj 
having set out from Lyons, he crossed all the 
intermediate provinces between that city and 
Paris; arrived at St.Denis, and followed the 
court to the town of Melun, with intent to 
Strike the blow. Fortunately, the scruples which 
arose in his mind, relative to the moral recti- 
tode of the act, induced him to communicate 
his resolution to various eccleriastics. One of 
them, after having expressed his disapprobation 
of so flagitious an intention, finding that Barriere 
remained inflexible, contrived to anticipate its 
execution, by sending intelligence of it to the 
King. Being seized, and interrogated, he was 
put to death; but his punishment did not deter 

'• De Thou> ToUxii. p. 38, 39. Mezertfj voL uc. p. 556. Ctmm. 

Not. Tol. ii. p. S33i 334. 
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Rthefs fh>M uittilar entetprizds, wbich ^en cii< CHAP. 
Oiiuri^^ed by the spirit of the age» zod fomented ^ . 

by the zealous adherents of ** the League.” ‘ 1593. 

Throughout all the provinces of France, a Suspension 
temporary cessation of hostilities having taken ties, in the 
placCy in consequence of the truce concluded proTinces. 
between Henry and Mayenne ; the Duke of 
Merctieur, who was occupied in the siege of 
Moncontour, desisted from its further prosecu* 
tion, as did the royalists in like mimner, from 
the attack of Poitiers. Even in the centre of 
the Alps^ the operations of war were sui^nd* 
ed; where Charles Emanuel, Duke of i^voy,. 
voluntarily accepted the armistice, of which 
from the declining state of his affairs, he stood 
in the greatest need. He had already re* 
tiounced bis expectations of subjecting Pro* 
vence^ on account of the inconstancy of the 
people^ and the progress made by the Duke of 
Spemofi, which scarcely left him any acquiu* 
tion. In DaUphiiK^, Ivesdiguieros not only re- 
pellod his invasion of the province; but that 
active commander transferring the seat of war 
into his own dominions, defeated a oonsider* 
able body of Spaniards, and at length reduced 
the .Duke to abandon all his views of foreign 
conquert. ’* 

While in every quarter, the aspect of Henry's 
arflairs promised a speCdy and fbrtunate conclu* Mayeme. 


‘ ^ 1V«9 W. i. pw 1901191* DeHloUr woLxiLp *49 

Chton. Nov. voU ii» p. ajS—Davika p. i%6a—zi 64 * 
“ Vie de Lesdigue. p. X39—145* Meaeray, voL ix. p. 557—5^0* 
X>e II10U9 Tol. ioL p. 56^7»• Quiclienon. Hitt, de Saveyts vc 4 . L 
p. 741—746. 
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p. sion of the war; the Puke of Mayenne, beSet 
with augmenting difficulties, from which it ap* 
peared almost impossible that he should extri> 
cate himself with honor or advantage, beheld 
on all sides either secret defection, or open re¬ 
volt. The ministers of Philip the Second 
loaded him with reproaches, and that prince 
himself regarded him with distrust. The pon¬ 
tifical treasury was shut to his demands} and 
far firom imitating the example of Gregory the 
Fourteenth his predecessor, Clement began to 
betray a secret inclination to withdraw from 
** the League,” even his spiritual support. 
Paris, which manifested alarming symptoms of 
a disposition to change its master, could with 
difficulty be retained in subjection by Mayenne; 
Even the prince's of his own family, disunited 
among themselves, and divided in opinionj en^ 
creased, his embarrassments. The Duke of 
Lorrain, weary of the war, and anxious to pre* 
vent the passage of new, armies through his 
territories,- inclined to embrace pacific' mea* 
sures. ThePuke of Mercoeur, who commanded 
in Brittany, scarcely, owned any subjection tp> 
Mayenne, or acted in any concert with him, 
Hepry, the young Duke of Guise, conscious 
that his uncle had imposed insuperable ob¬ 
stacles to the proposed marriage between him 
and the Infanta, as well as- thrown impedi¬ 
ments in the way of his elevation to the 
throne} only observed, the external forms 
of respect towards a relation, whom he con¬ 
sidered as a rival and an enemy- The 

Duke 
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Duke of Nemours throwing off all restraint, chap. 
displayed his intention of erecting an indepen> . ^ 

dant principality on the banks of the Rhone. 15^3. 
Seduced by the maxims of Machiavel, and in* 
toxicated with ideal prospects of ambition, he 
endeavoured to render himself master of all the 
provinces which extend from the borders of 
Dauphin6 on the east, to the western limits of 
Auvergne, comprehending one of the richest 
central tracts of France. As Lyons was des* 
lined to be the capital of this new feudal sove- • 
reignty, be had already surrounded ‘ the city 
wi^ .forts and garrisons, in order to awe the 
inhabitants. His ilbdigested and chimerical 
plans w^e speedily subverted by the revolt of 
the people; who, being secretly stimulated by ,1^ Sep. 
the Duke of Mayenne, seized on Nemours, and 
confined him in the castle of Pierre Encise, the 
citadel of Lycms. Little benefit accrued never- impriKm. 
.theless, to the head of ♦* the League,** from 
his brother*8 imprisonment; as the inhabitants, of Ne- 
thus liberated from the tyranny of their gevor- 
nor, maintamed themselves In a state of inde- 
peodance, till their final submission to the 
King.' 

Pressed by so many domestic misfortunes, October, 
the Duke of Mayenne solicited and obtained, 
niot without difficulty and repugnance on the 
part of Henry, a prolongation of the truce for 
the short term of two months. The attention ' 
of both parties becam^e fixed on the event of 

* De ^oa, vol.xii.p.53—5$. Davila, p. 1353—Chton. 

Nov. voLii. p. 343—349. Meieray, vol. ix. p.563, 563! 
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CHAP, the Duke of Nevers’s embassy, the failure of 
. . which mission could alone perpetuate the dura- 

1553. tion of “ the League.” That prince, previous 
to his arrival in the Papal territories, received 
November, the most Specific notification of the ill success 
which would attend his exertions. His reception 
at Rome, altogether unworthy the powerful so¬ 
vereign whom he represented, confirmed these 
representations. All his arguments, entreaties, 
and expostulations, far from making any im¬ 
pression on the mind of the Pope, could not 
in tuccen induce him to revoke the excommunication. 
After many weeks of fruitless and reiterated 
application, Nevers, therefore, indignant at a 
treatment so unbecoming the paternal charac¬ 
ter of the head of the Christian world, quitted 
Rome, and set out on his return to France. 
The apparent reluctance of Clement to receive 
Henry into the communion of the Catholic 
church, was nevertheless wholly involiHrtary, 

, and the result of political necessity. Surround¬ 
ed by the Cardinals of the Spanish faction, he 
dreaded the resentment of so vindictive a ponce 
as Philip the Second, the arbiter of Italy. The 
cause of the League” was besides so artfully 
implicated with the interests of religion, as to 
appear almost inseparable from them; while on 
the other hand, Henry’s-conversion might prove 
feigned or temporary. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it became the dignity, as well as the 
decorum of the Apostolic see, to proceed with 
caution and circumspection, in so momentous a 
concern. Clement demonstrated by his subse¬ 
quent 
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^eot conduct, that when fully justified in his CHAP, 
proceeding, he neither felt political animosity . . 

nor personal enmity towards the King. * 

But, however unsuccessful Henry's embalm Dumber. . 
sador had proved in his n^otiation at Rome, 
neither the efforts of the Duke of Majremie, ««»of 
nor those of Philip the Second, could prolong 
the existence, or prop the declining cause of 
faction and rebellion. The nation, exhausted 
by many years of civil war, impatiently desired 
the return of peace: while the vast fbbrick of 
the League,*’ originally formed by the indo¬ 
lent pusillanimity of Henry the Third, cement- 
«d by the blood of the princes of Guise which 
Was shed at Blois, and peipetuated by ambition 
Under the mask of religion, bejgan to dissdve 
under its own weight. The discordant, and 
lieterogeneous materials of which it was com¬ 
posed, were no longer held together by any 
common principle of union. The assistance (ff 
Spain Was precarious, uncertain, and disttot; 
while the danger that menaced, was imminent 
>and immediate. Henry, conscious of his own 
'Strength, and aware of the weakness of his 
enemies, refiised to listen to any overtures for 
a further prolongation of the truce. Already, 

•various places which had manifested the 
-greatest devotion to the Duke of Mayenne, 
rquitting him in the decline of his fortune, 

•made terms of composition with the King. 


^ Mem.de Neverss toI. u. p. 405—^433. Darllas p. 1343— 

De Thous yol. xii. p* 74-^98. Chron. Nov. vol. ii. p. 251-^2167.; 
and vol. iii. pi 3io»—316. 
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CHAP. Fecamp, a maritime town, situate on the coast - 
of Normandy^ led the- way ; and its voluntary 
jsurrender waa feHowed by the more important 
SabMMibii submission of the city of Cambray. Balagny, 
Btbsny. commsMsded in the place with absolute 
audiority, ever since the death of the Duke of 
Alenson, by whom it was originally captured 
from the Spaniards; having maintained himself 
sinee that time, during nine years, in a species ‘ 
of independance, projected to transmit the ter<- 
Tkory of the Cambresis, with its capital, to his 
posterity, as a Aef or principsiity relievit^ 
only of the crown of France. Henry, desirous 
to secure on aay terms, so valuable a place, 
which might afford him an easy entrance into 
ilanders, granted Balagny the most favorable, 
and ample conditions. *. 

^ The spirit of loyalty which bad been so loi^ 
repressed, seemed at this period to revive in 
every part of the kingdom; and it was strength* 
ened J)y the facility of obtaiping from the crown, 
in its present state of weakness, almost any 
demand, however extravagant or unjust in its 
nature. Yitry, who had given the hrst, and al* 
Iu8au4i* luost the only example of defection in the royal 
«nce. army, after the- assassination of Henry the 
Third, exhibited one of the earliest proofs of 
spontaneous obedience. Irritated by the deten* 
tion the sums of public money due to h » r n, 
and no longer apprehensive for the s^dhty of the 
Catholic religion, since the King’s abjuration; 


« Mezeray, vd. ix. p. 563'. Cliron. Nov. voI.iL p. a68, *69. 
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he bpenly quitted the party of ** the League*** c H A P.- 
afid induced the inhabitanta of MeauX to expel 
Aeir troops from the place. That city, by ks 
position on the river Marne* and its vicinity tO; MtXDec.. 
Paris, augmenting the distress of the met^polis* 
for provisions, accelerated its eventuid surren¬ 
der. Scarcely could the presence and exertions^ 
of the Duke of Mayenne, prevent the effitctSf 
of so contagious a spirit, or queU the discontents 
of the parliament; which venerable assembly, 
strongly imbued with sentiments of allegiance 
and loyalty, manifested in unambiguous terms, 
a disposition to receive the King. Apprehen* 
sive that the Count de Belin, Governor of Paris* 
was secretly inclined towards the same mea¬ 
sure, Mayenne, regardless of the remonstraimes 
or entreaties of the Parisians, deprived him of 
his office. At the recommendation of the. 

Spanish ministers, he cOnfided that important 
charge to Brissac, on whose fidelity they 
thought that they might rely with implicit con- . 
fidence. The event nevertheless proved that 
they were deceived in their selection From, 
the shore of the Mediterranean, across a great 
p<Htion of France, extending in a north-west 
direction, quite to the banks of the Loire,. 

Henry received the most flattering testimomes- 
of voluntarily submission. Aix, csapitaLof Pro-3d Jn. 
vence, investedi by tte forces of Epemon, de¬ 
clared itself in the obedience of the crown; 
and the inhabitants of Lyons having called to 

Chron. Nor^ vol. ui. p. 29^, 396- 

N. 3 their 
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G H A p. their assistance Ornano, one of the royal gene* 
. fy* . rals, proclaimed the King with acclamations. 
La Chatre, who commanded in Orleans, asseni^ 
bling the inhabitants, soon disposed them to re¬ 
ef Tarioo* turn to their duty. The surrender of a placcj 
which ,from the contagious effect of its example 
17th Feb. greatly influenced the conduct of the Pari¬ 
sians, in their original revolt from Henry the 
Third} and which city constituted the only 
passage across the Loire possessed by the 
Leagueproduced the most beneficial con¬ 
sequences. Animated with the same spirit, 
the central province of Berry, together with 
Bourges the capital, abandoned tlie Duke of 
Mayenne.' 

inaagura- Anxious to avail himself of the favorable 
^^tbe jjjjjjugg operated in the dispositions of the peo¬ 
ple, 'while he was desirous at the same time to 
augment their veneration for his person and 
dignity, Henry determined to cause his inaugu¬ 
ration to be performed without delay. Prescrip¬ 
tion, so forcible in its empire over the. minds 
of men, had confined exclusively to Rheims, 
for several successive ages, the ceremony of 
consecrating the French kings; the vial which 
contained the sacred oil used in anointing them, 
being preserved in that city. Charles the 
Seventh had been thus triumphantly conducted, 
to Rheims by the Maid of Orleans, when she 

' 

* De Thoua vol. adi. p. 107—113. Chitm. Not. voL iL p. a;*— 
^176.; and toI. iii. p. 295—310. Mezeray» voLx. p. 1—5. Davila* 
p. 1264*^x^68. Joak*. d’Hcnry IV«* yol. L p. 199* and p. axa 
—219. 
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expelled the English from so large a portion of c H A P. 
France, early in the preceding century. But . ^ 

as the place still adhered pertinaciously to ** the 1594. 
League/* it became indispensable to select »7*F«b. 
some other city for the celebration of the solem¬ 
nity. After mature deliberation, Chartres was 
ultimately preferred; and a vial whose origin 
was no less supernatural in the pedlar estima¬ 
tion, as well as the virtues attributed to it 
equally miraculous, being obtained from the 
abbey of Marmoutier near Tours, the cere¬ 
mony was soon afterwards performed with all 
the magnificence becoming the occasion. ^ 

Undermined by internal disaffection, and 
attacked by external force, the Duke of May- 
enne began to experience in its utmost extent, 
the instability o£ fortune. All his exertions, 
though aided by the largesses of Spain, and 
supported by a foreign garrison composed of 
Walloons, Neapolitans, and Germans, whom he 
introduced into Paris; could not sustain his 
declining cause, nor long protract the sub¬ 
mission of the capital to its lawful sovereign. 
Repeatedly wam^ that Brissacy the new go¬ 
vernor, was already negociating to deliver up' 
the place to Henry, be demised or neglected 
the admonition. His presence, by imposing 
some restraint on the loyal part qf the inhaln- 
tants, prevented during a considerable time any. 
open insurrection against his authority. But, 


^ CIliim^NoT. ToLiii* p>3X7—33^* De.Thoii9 voL xiL p. zas 
JlbuTs dUcAs voL i. p.%to—%%%• 
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CHAP, no sooner had the necessity of concerting' the- 
„ . operatuMis of the approaching campaign, com* 

1^94. peiled him to quit the metropolis than’ his ab> 
^ March, gence facilitated its surrender. The enterprise 
quitathe ^>3 nevertheless arduous, dangerous, and un. 
capitaL certain in its result. Brissac, surrounded by 
spies, who watched all his motions with jealous 
suspicion, and whose vigilance no dissimulation 
could circumvent, found himself long un'- 
able to accomplish the object. The Duke of 
Feria and bis colleagues retained, by con¬ 
tinual distributions of money, a great number 
of adherents among the mferior classes of 
the people, who were devoted to Pbil^ the 
Second. That monarch was not less ztelously 
aided by the GardinaUlegate, by the dedama- 
tioBs of the ecclesiastics, and by the rendaink 
of the powerful faction of the ** Kxteen,” 
which body had been humbled, but dot extin¬ 
guished, by the Duke of M^yenne.' 

BiMic In defiance of these impediments, Btissac 
having previously stipulated for the preserva¬ 
tion of all the municipal privileges of the ca¬ 
pital, for the pardtm and oblivion of every 
<^Bce committed against the late, or the pro. 
sent government, and for the unmolested re¬ 
treat of the foreign troops stationed in Paris; 
agreed to admit the royal forces into the place. 
Henry, induced not more by the natural placa¬ 
bility of his character, than by policy, to pre¬ 
vent the effusion of blood, and the inevitable 

* Davih, p.1980. Mezmf, Tpl. X. p. 7 « S« • Not.. 
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pillagie of the metropolis which must have fol- chap. 
lowed its capture; readily consented to every ^ 

demand. The only remaining difficulty con- 
sisted in concealing the design till the moment 
of its. execution, and in lulling asleep the ap¬ 
prehensions of those persons who were in¬ 
terested to betrey, or to oppose the measure. 

Having communicated his intention to, such 
inembers of the parliament pf Paris, as he 
knew to be devoted to the crpwn, and on whpse 
co-operation be could confide; a day was fixed 
by Brissac, for opening the gates. Henry, Ray,] 
favoured by the night, having advanced at the *'^^^**^ 
bead of bis army, appeared in the suburbs. 

The wise precautions embraced by the Go¬ 
vernor, for securing the completion of his pro¬ 
ject, were aided by the interposition of fortune. 

Befiore any measures for opposing by force the 
entry of the King, could be concerted or exe¬ 
cuted on the part of the Spaniards ; the troops, 
which had silently entered Paris, seizing on the 
prii^ipal avenues, rendered themselves masters 
of the arsenal, the Louvre, and the bridges aad Mv. 
across the Seine. Scarcely any attempt at re¬ 
sistance was made, except by a body of German 
Landsquenets, whom Marshal Matignon having 
caused to be attacked, put to the sword. The 
Neapolitans and Walloons remained motionless 
in their quarters, passive spectators of so vast 
and important a transaction, as the transfer of the 
eapital from ** the League,” to a new master. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene. Entrance 
which resembled rather the peaceful spectacle of Hewy 

into Parif. 
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C H A P. of a triumphal entry, than the reduction of S 
IV. rebellious metropolis} Henry advancing, vVas 
met by Brissac, who presented him the keys 
of Paris. He was rewarded with almost every 
mark of . favor or gratitude, which so distin* 
guished a service merited from the sovereign. 
That prince continuing his progress, through 
an immense multitude of astonished and loyal 
inhabitants, who rent the air with acclamations; 
proceeded strait to the cathedral of ** Notre 
Dame,” in order to return his acknowledge¬ 
ments to Heaven, for the signal protection ex¬ 
tended towards him on so memorable an occa¬ 
sion. We cannot help being reminded, while 
we peruse these facts, that events, precisely s». 
milar, have recently been performed in the same 
city. At the end of two hundred and twenty 
years, the seventh descendant in the male line 
* from Henry the Fourth, has entered Paris amidst 
even louder testimonies of national joy than his 
ancestor received; after having extinguished a 
monster more cruel, more perfidious, and more 
sanguinary than “ the League.** So perfect 
a coincidence of events may well justify the 
assertion, that history forms only a perpetual 
repetition of the same images, presented to our 
view in different ages of the earth. , 

Such were the wise regulations adopted by 
Henry, for the preservation of public tranquil* 
lity, and such the exactitude with which they 
were pursued, that no popular commotion, nor 
act of violence took place. Attentive not only 
to the positive obligations of honor and treafy, 

but 
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but to the finer attentions of courtesy and gal- chap. 
lantry, he sent to assure the^ Papal legate, as . . 

well as the Duchesses of Nemours and Mont- 1594. 
pensier, that their persons and property re¬ 
mained under his immediate safeguard. The 
citizens, recovering from their apprehensions, 
and no longer actuated by the dread of beiU’g 
exposed to the fury of a licentious soldiery, re¬ 
sumed their ordinary employments: while Paris 
exhibited in the course of the same day, the 
Angular contrast of a place entered by hostile 
forces, and of a peaceful, well ordered city. 

The dismission of. the Spanish ministers and DismUsioa 
troops appeared still wanting, in .order to com- 
plete the splendor, as well as to guarantee the troops* 
solidity of the acquisition. Immediate intima¬ 
tion was therefore conveyed on the part of the 
King,, to the Duke of Feria, assuting him that 
no obstacle should be opposed to his evacua¬ 
tion of the metropoh's, with the forces under 
his command; adding that their march should 
be unmolested while traversing the French pro¬ 
vinces, to the frontiers of Flanders. Intelli¬ 
gence so. pleasing, was gladly received by Phi- 
Up’s general, who in consequence began bis 
■retreat on the afternoon of the same day; 

Henry being, present in person wlvew the Spa¬ 
niard^ to the number of three thousand, passed 
put of the gate of St. Denis. Saluting them 
with bis accustomed courtesy, he charged the 
Duke of Feria to carry his fecommendatious 
to the Catholic King; but he accompanied the 
complitnent with his injuncions to that com¬ 
mander, 
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CHAP. Mander^ to return no more to Paris. A cir«' 
. . cumstance more flattering to the French sove- 

1594*. more humiliating to the Spanish mo« 

parch, could not have been presented ta the 
view of the two nations. “ 

Bastiienir- Du Bourg, who commanded in the BastHe, 
rendered, exhibited an example of fidelity and adherence 
to the Duke of Mayenne, rare in that age, by 
refusing either to surrender, or to sell, the 
fortress entrusted to his care. He even made 
some preparations for resistance; but, con> 
scious that he could neither long defend him^ 
self, nor expect to be succoured by his firiends,' 
he capitulated after a .few days, on honorable 
terms. The castle of Vincennes, situate in the 
immediate vicinity of Paris, followed the ex> 
ample": a castle rendered memorable during the 
late revolutionary history of France, by one of 
the most ** foul and midnight murders” ever 
perpetrated in the person of a prince, since the 
similar acts of blood attributed to Richard the 
Third among us, more than three centuries 
ago. Henry, by so rapid and fortunate a se< 
ries. of events, thus become master of the ca¬ 
pital, lost not an instant in endeavouring to re¬ 
store tranquillity, to revive the obedience due 
to the laws, and to obliterate the memory of 
past tran.sactions. Near five years had elapsed 
since the flight of his predecessor from Paris, 

M Jour. d^Henrv IV., toI. L p. aaj—and tom. iL p. 1—5. 
Sully, voL t. p. 13S—140. Dc Thou, vol. xU, p. 138—141. 
Da^^a, p.ia8a<—ia84« Chrpn. Nor- vol. iii. p. 334—343. -M*- 

zeray, vol. x. p*. xa. D’Aubi|^, Hi*t. Unir. voL iiu p. 334—337« 

' ^ ChromNoven, voLUi. p.34a,and p*3439 344* 

during 
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during which period of time that metropolis chap. 
had remained a prey to all the calamities inse- ^ . 

parable; from a state of insurrection, Henry 15^4, 
bitnse^, a fugitive, proscribed by his own sove¬ 
reign, pursued by the armies of the crown, and 
excommunicated by successive popes ^ had not 
beheld the French capital, except as an enemy 
laying siege to the place, during the lobg spade 
of; eighteen years. His descendant, Louis the 
Eighteenth, still more severely persecuted by 
the foreign tyrant, who occupied his throne; 
has witnessed the revolution of three>and>twenty 
summers passed in exile, amidst perpetual dan¬ 
gers, since his escape from Faris in 1791, down 
tp the period of his restoration. The parlia- Rnton- 
ment, which had given many proofs of loyalty, 
even under the most adverse circumstances, 

^nd which had suffered severely from the ty¬ 
ranny of the “ Council of sixteen;** was re¬ 
established by Henry in its authority,, privileges, 
and jurisdiction. His generosity induced him 
to allow the edict to be carried into immediate 
execution, without waiting for the return of 
the fug;itive members who having followed his 
fortune, held their deliberations at Tours, ever 
since the insurrection of the Parisians under 
the preceding reign. Grateful for so distin¬ 
guished a mark of royal favour, the parliament 
repaid it by adopting the strongest resolutions, 
declaratory of their abhorrence and detestatiob 
of the proceedings of “ the League.’* Having sotkMar. 
expressly revoked and annulled the powers dele¬ 
gated to the Duke of Mayenne, as ** Lieutenant- 

general 
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Act of ia- 
demnity 
and ob- 
liTioa# 


Measures 
for pre¬ 
serving 
tranquil¬ 
lity. 


general of the crownthey enjoined him, onP 
pain of treason, to acknowledge Heniy the 
Fourth for his lawful sovereign j abolishing 
every act of the pretended assembly of the 
States General, as the criminal machinations of 
rebels devoted to the court of Madrid." 

' These resolutions had been preceded by an 
edict of amnesty and indemnity to the Pari* 
sians, couched in the most comprehensive 
terms, including the pardon or remission of 
every fault committed by them since the com¬ 
mencement of the troubles. Henry*s magnani¬ 
mity disdained to punish even the ecclesiastics 
accused of exciting Barriere to assassinate 
him; whom he permitted to withdraw unmo¬ 
lested, under the protection of the Gardimd- 
legate**. Such nevertheless remained the im- 
' potent and inextinguishable enmity of many of 
the zealous preachers of “ the Lei^ue,” that 
even the ruin of their party, and the terror of 
immediate punishment, could not impose a 
restraint on their conduct. Continuing to 
declaim against the Kingj to refuse absolution 
to such individuals as acknowledged his title, 
and to excite the people anew to sedition j it 
became necessary to embrace sonie measure 
•for the suppression of an evil, which, in a 
metropolis recently subjected, among minds 
susceptible of the most violent' impressions, 


^ De Thou, vol. xii, p. X45—143. Chron. Noven. vol. Hi. p. 345 

-^547. ■ ^ ^ ' : . ■ 

i’ De Thou, vol. xii p. 141. Jour, d^Heary i tciiuiL 

p.14, 

■: 13 might 
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might be productive of fresh commotions. Or- chap. 
ders were therefore issued, and billets delivered, 
to about filly of the most intractable partizans 
of Spain and the League,” enjoining them tq 
quit the city without delay. Yet in this single 
violation, if such it can with propriety be 
termed, of the articles stipulated on the pait of 
Brissac before he delivered up the capital; the 
utmost attention to the safety and protection 
of every individual, was observed on the part 
of the government. Being furnished with pass¬ 
ports, they were preserved from violence, and 
admitted either to take the oaths of allegiance 
and submission; or in case of refusal, allowed 
to retire to their own houses. Excited by the aadAprU. 
«xample of the parliament, the university of 
Paris having convoked its members, adopted 
resolutions calculated to allay the scruples of 
the timid and the bigotted; many of which de¬ 
scription of men hesitated to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the King’s titles while he re- 
raahied unabsolved from, the Papal censures. ’’ 

The tide which had ran for several years »6th April, 
.with irresistible impetuosity, in favour of re- 
bellion; now flowed with equal violence, in an ian,for 
opposite direction. Rouen, together with several 
other considerable places in Normandy, returned 
to the obedience of the crown. Villars, who bad 
signalized himself by bis long and successful 
defence of that city, having treated for its sub- 

Joiir. d’Heniy I V.p vol. i. p. aj6— ijo, Mezeray, vol. x. p. 

.Se TSou, voL xii. p. 144,145, and p>isi> I5»- Cliron.Nov.voi.iii. 
p.347—349. Pavila, p. laSy. 

mi.ssion j, 
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chap, mission j obtained from Henry aloiost w«y 
concession or donation, which his avidity iHki 
ambition could dictate. In addition toapra* 
di^ious sum of ready money, pensions, .and., 
employments,, was added the important and 
honorable charge of Admiral of France % A» . 
it became necessary for the King, ho^eovee - 
reluctantly, to deprive Biron of that high office^ 
on whom it had been previously coalerred j - 
Henry endeavoured to soften so unpaletM>le 
a measure, by raising him to the supreme-rank 
of Marshal, as well as by the mosiliberaltteeti; 
monies of affection and confidence. But^ the 
wound inflicted, was incurable; and the re* 
sentmeht to which it unhappily gave birtli in a 
high spirited, indignant mind, was evmftuatiy 
productive of the most fatal conse^enees. 
Biron conceiving his services repaid with neglect 
or ingratitude, listened to the suggestions made 
by the emissaries of Spain, excited convulsions 
in the state, and became finally the ^ctm. 0 i 
his own treasonable practices. Kven in -tlaose 
portions of France where the authority- and 
influence of the princes of Lorrain had been 
most acknowledged, a spirit of reviving loyalty 
Submlttion disclosed itself. Abbeville, a principal city of 
defiance of the Duke of Aumale, 
sent a deputation to the King, imploring pardon 
for their rebellion. In Champagne, though that 
province was under the Duke of Guise’s ira- 


^ Sully, vol. i. p. 129 —138, andp, X4o->‘744. 
Chroflu Nov. voU iii. p. 35^— 


Davila^ p.i 286 » 
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mediate government; Troyes, the capital, after c hap. 
having expelled the Prince of Joinville Jjis bro- , 

ther, invited the royal troops to repair, to their 1^,4. 
easistance. The Duke of Etboeufj first of all 
the princes of the family of Lorrain, having 
made his private submissions to Henry, was re¬ 
warded with the government of Poitiers. Many snd of 
inferior cities in every part of France, throw- 
ing their subjection to ** the League,” 
eagerly sought to merit forgiveness, by a prompt 
return to their duty.* 

. The Duke of Mayepne, when from the pres- Meamm 
sure of circumstances he quitted Paris, having 
Repaired to Bar le Due, a city situate in, the do¬ 
minions of the Duke of Lorrain; a conference 
there tordr place between him and that Prince, 
redirecting the measures proper to be embraced 
in the declining state of their common afihirs. 

During a tumultuous, and discordant consuitai- 
- tion, at which the Duke of Aumale assisted, no 
resolution of energy was embraced for their com¬ 
mon defence or safety. The natural irresolution 
characteristic of Mayenne, acquired strength 
by the disagreement of his allies: while on 
one. band, the Duke of Lorrain .inclined to - 
negotiate a peace with the King of France; 
on the other, the Duke of Aumale, impla¬ 
cable as well as desperate, proposed to ad¬ 
roit the Spaniards into’the city of Amiens, 
and tp renounce his native or adopted country, 
by submitting unconditionally to Philip the 

^ Davili) p« 12909 za9z. Chron. Nov* ydl. iii* p. 3589 359* Do 
Thou9 voL xii* p. XS2"^JS4» 

veil. V. o Second. 
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.G H >A V. Second \ Placed in this embdrrassinig eittuu 
, . tioo, having only the choice of evilss, Mayentfe-, 

.1594. after a short conference with' CoUnt Maiisfeldt; 
commander of the Spanish forces, determined 
to visit Brussels in person. The government 
•of the Low Countries had been recehtly COni- 
ferred by the Catholic King, on the Arch-dufce 
Ernest, whose election he had vainly attempted 
to procure to the French throne.' Desirdus' Of 
justifying himself from the imputations laid to 
his charge by the embassadors of SpSanj ahd 
of Concerting at the Same time in persbn the 
operations of the approaching campaign; the 
1 ^™** Duke of Mayenne ventured to entrust hmaself 
to the good faith Of the new governor of the 
•Netherlands. Ernest received him with eveiy 
external demonstration of respect And confi¬ 
dence. But, the Dulce of Feria and his col¬ 
leagues, irritated at thb impediments which, in 
his public capacity, of ** Lieutenant-general of 
the crown,” he had opposed to the choice of 
the Infanta as Queen; strenuously urged the 
expediency of seizing his persOn, and eVeh of 
punishing him as a traitor. So perfidious a 
counsel was notwithstanding rejected by the 
- Arch-duke, without hesitation. Conscious that 
-such a breach of p'ublic faith, if committed 
^against a Prince who had voluntarily confided 
himself to the national honor, mast produce 
the most injurious consequences to the crown 
t)f Spain, incense the other branches of the 

' Davila, p. lijr, laji. 

>3 family 
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fartiily of Lorrain, • alienate the adhefeirtr of CHAR 
Majentre from Philip, and precipitate the de> , , 

struction of ** the league/* Ernest embraced 
an opposite line of conduct." 

.The reduction, or rather submission of the Poudon of 
metropolis to Henry the Fourth^ which event 
had l^n followed by the return of Lyons, 

Orleans^ Rouen, and so many other , cities, to 
his obedience; rendered'nevertfaeless expedient 
the adoption of a new system for the future pr<^ 
seeutioa of the war. No rational hopes of ele¬ 
vating Clara Isabella to the throne of France, 
were any longer noorished by the enemy; nor 
oettid it now be expected, that the sceptre 
Would pass from the Capetian dynasty, into a 
bsanch of tbe bouse of Austria. But, the king¬ 
dom which Philip bad vainly laboured to ac- 
fuire, or at least to dismember and destroy, he 
mi^t still be able to diminish and to weaken ^ 
since tbe pariy with which he acted, though ,en. 
feebled, was not by any means extinct. Henry 
continuing likewise unabsolved from the sen¬ 
tence of excommunication; the court of Rome, 
attentive to tbe events of tbe war, would un- 
^esrionably regulate its conduct towards him^ 

^ that. Prince's ultimate good; or ill success.^ 
Burgundy remained firm in itb adherence to 
tbe Duke of Mayenne; while Brittany Was sub¬ 
jected in a great measure to tbe dominion of 
tbe Duke of Nbrcosur. Philip had even oh* 
tained possession of the two most valuable and 

^ Dt Thouf voUxii. Mezeray^ vc& x. p^. aSv Da* 

viUf p. 130X1 X3oas Mmobci derNcversi vd* xii« payio-^745^ 
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CHAP. commprc^I ports in the l^ter proyincor. Bis* 
. . yet, cop^tructed on th.e ?()utherp coast, better 

1594. the . present qeptury by the joame 

of Port rOrient^ wgs garrisoned by Dqnj.John 
d*A(|uila, j who had.; upder his. coron[isnd,:fopr 
.tho^pnd yetei;an (Spaniards^ i (prodon, .sitRate 
in, the iinmedipte yiein^.ty ,of Brest, the .bar- 
hour’of whicB plaee It copipletetyj bfoejted j 
' w^s a, , fort already, fartidyanced in it|p construc¬ 
tion, situated upon a craggyi and, althost in- 
, plated roqk, oye^hanging, the ses; The, ad¬ 
vantages whi^h Spjain, must, derive from her 
j possession of .two spch fortressesji, ^nd, the inte- 
I’est which,,I^ngland,.. as w,ell as Prance, must 
feel in Philip’s ejection , frfitn Brittany, epitW 
not admit of a opybt,.. Plizabeth* whp only sjjx 
years earlier, had seen,f‘ the jRvipcible i^^r- 
mada’’ inyade her ^pres, .still dreaded the 
power of her inyeteratts- foe,. Henry had, rfa- 
sop to conteinpIatOfhinj jyith. eFQ; gf^tef ^p- 
prebehsiop. If , to,. his present, at^pipsitiona, 
the Catholic. .King could jpin the, t\yo CQptigfV 
Otis provinces of Pieardy ap‘i'QhapfpaCTe,.,he 
^‘ght. still be, .regarded .jas the. arbiter;: of 
Trench .mo.parphyji^ipQe h.^ CiO^H p).ea?«Wj,e 
invade and overrun th^^^ipgdorp,.pp ^ts 
vulnerable quarter.* ' ^ 

Pian fer Ip copsequenoo of theso ficts,, prd^A s^eff 

sent fj.pm (j^g cabipet of, Madridj tP 
war, em- duke, eqjoining him.to marcdtia bo^ of ^ 
into Picardy, with which he inight ieniheavour 

D^ThoUr vol. p* 3io> 3 IT. 'Mezerays Vol. 
PaY^,p.3fa93-^l»96, and , 
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td'gain possession of the most important places d ii A F. 
on that exposed' frontier.' ' Mansfeldt, at the- ry. 
hea;d of ten thousand infantry^ and a thousand 
cavalt^y,'accompanied by the Duke of Aumale, 
having "instantly entered'FrancCi sat down be¬ 
fore 'th'es'malf fortress of La Capelle. Henry 9* May. 
ho sooiiet received intelligence of the irruption 
of “the Spaniards into his* dominions, than 
duittirig" Paris, he hastened tO its relief j but 
befbVe'he could arrive in its vicinity, the town 
had already surrendered. Anxious to repair the 
loss,'and unable to force Mansfeldt to hazard a 
gerier'al , engage m en tj he for med the siege of 
Ladn a city which from its position bn the *5*May. 
siimrtiit bf a mountain, was then considered as 
one of the strongest places in the kingdom, La6n. 
and which has acquired "great celebrity during 
the Vecent * campaign'of 1814. The Duke of 
Mayenhe, who had left in- it his second sob, 
the Count' de Sonirtierive, had rem’oved thither, 
as tb a place of'security, his most valuable 
effects. Nor could it be denied that the en- 
terprize partook in some measure of temerity, 
when it was considered that Henry might be 
assailed in his camp, by the united forces of 
{Spain and of ** the League.” It required all 
the vigilance of the King, aided by the mili¬ 
tary talents of Biron, and the courage of the 
French nobility, who crouded to the royal 
standard, in order, to overcome the resistance 
made by the besieged. > The allied army, led by 
Mansfeldt and Mayenne, having advanced to 
succour Laon, exerted the most desperate 
efforts to throw provisions into the. city. But, 

03 the 
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CHAP. 

IV. 

Efforts of 
the Spani¬ 
ards, to re¬ 
live the 
city* 

i6th June. 


It 8ur-. 
renders. . 

%%d July. 


Au^tt. 


September. 


the loss of one of their principal convoyB* 
where a considerable body of Spaniards wa$ 
put to the sword, necessitated the confedei^tes 
to retire. In effecting their retreat before » 
victorious enemy, which was not unaccom¬ 
panied with danger; the eminent military 
abilities of the Duke of Mayenpe, over whi<^ 
the defeats sustained at Ivry and at Arques^ 
had thrown a shade, were conspicuously and 
beneficially displayed. Covering the fear from 
insult, he exposed his person like a private sol¬ 
dier, while he performed the office of an expe¬ 
rienced commander, and extorted applauses 
from Henry himself. Ladd, abandoned to its 
fate, continued nevertheless to make a long and 
desperate resistance ; nor did it surrender, till 
no hopes remained of relief arriving from any 
quarter. The King granted to the garrison, 
the most honorable Conditions. 

Terrified by the success of the royal arras, 
and anxious to avert a similar fate from them¬ 
selves, the inhabitants of the principal cities of 
Picardy, sent to offer their submissions. Even 
the presence, sustained by the remonstrances of 
the Dukes of Mayenne and of Auraale, could 
not prevent the revolt of Amiens from their 
party. Noyon was taken by the King, after 
a short siege. Beauvais voluntarily returned 
to its alle^nce; and after a victorious cam¬ 
paign, Henry repairing to Paris, was received 
with testimonies of joy and affection. His pre- 


7 Silllyi p.X 4 Ss and p. X55-w-x6os D’Aublgn^, 
voL iii. p. 34»— 345. Dayila, p. 1303—X31X. J)t Thdu, voL xii. 

p« a8x—489. C^n, Not. roLiiL p.36c>—364. 
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aeac# had become requi^i^e in o h a P« 

where the remaining adherents of Spain pnd iv. 

Mayenne, secretly aided by ^he: discontented 
aiqong his own coqrtiers, qnd ppenly encou¬ 
raged by Biron, who bad never forgiven i^he 
injury done him by Henry’s resumption qf 
the dignity of admiral; seemed to menace a 
dangerous fermentation*. The death qf ^he Death of 
Cardinal of Bourboq, which took pl^ce in the *j^*^**** 
full, vigqr of his age and fapnUi.es} whqse name Bourbon. 
Still served tq perpetuate a faction in the s^ite, 
a^d wltose ambition, if aided by circumstances, 
might have led him tq enterprc^s qf a priminal 
nature,; proved hjghly favprqhie fo the coqfi* 
nnapee of tranquillity. A prince of so danger* 
que a could have been little regretted 

by thq King i qnd his npipprPbs ecclesiastic^} 
pcefesim^vnts, which xeinained at the dispQs4 pf 
the crown, enabled. Henry to reward the ser- 
mices ef his adhereDti, or to purchase the sub* 

SMSsiqn qf those wilth whpm he was engqgied in 
negotiations.,* 

: during the. pirogress of. these events, the Puke second 
repairing ngaio to Brussels, epdea- ^ 
xonrid to support, his deciming fortune, by tojCu. 
eiaUieg^ now x^wventiqns .with tire ministers qf 
£hdipK Iteaerted by hia qwn party, accused by 
ombaesadqrs qf 3paiA with betraying the 
•Mtmmoo cause, and feebly supported, by the 
Ae4>*4uko; he was reduced to the humiliating 

* Mezerays vol. x. p. 199 ao. 

• D« Thou, voLxii. p.u77, ^78. Jour. d’HearylV., voI.i. 

.tonioii. p.37ad8» 5u|Iy, vpl.i. P* p.irx» i7». 

.ChroHoNoYo Yolo iii* po407« 
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C If A P. j<*stifyiiig his conduct to the court 

. . of - Madrid*Tbo’ encouraged to open a treaty' 

1594^ vi,th lienry^^bose, ipagoauiquiy and demency 
' ^e. waR hneMr ; ihis characteristic indecision^ 
faint and fallaoioos hopes of <re>^ 
t^ipying, hia .afiairsv prevented him from as yet 
embitacang I SO salutary "a measure. It .was at 
length determined in the Arch-duke’s council, 

. ; tp .naake the >dutchyrof> Burgundy the thea/tre 
-" of, war j. a ■province -where Mayeime’s personal 
ipfruence was great, land all the principal cities 
of which,, ipightl be considered as at his ’deyeu 
tion.r s As the vicinhjy of the Gourfi^' oif Burt' 
gundy, or FranefaeiComt^iwhiub then eodstii 
tuted a part of . the SpMaisU dcnunions, might 
likewise greatly facilitate the entry of a foreign 
anpy on that side of France; it was supposed, 
hpt without reason, that Henfy^ tif vi^ously 
attacked at the same tune, in^tWb Quarters so 
widely separated, would he unable to< make an 
effectual resntance. But, such hadbeowne tbe 
generd consteruatipn or defection Umoug the ' 
component metphers of ** the Fieague,^ that 
the union could no longer be perpetuated, ex^ 
cept by the operation of vtoletice and terror. 
De(c<4i(» Macon, Auxerre, and other' cities M Bmgim*. 

dy, expelled their garrisoBs ; Dijon, capfral 
«^Ae*** of the province, prepared.to fdlow the ax* 
ample; only the personal appearance of the - 
Duke of Mayenne, at the '^ad of a body 
of cavalry, having prevented the submisnon 
of the inhabitants to the crown. He was 
even compelled to recur to acts of severity • 

and 
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and pnnisbttient,' in order to ■ deter them 'from c k ap. 
new attempts of a-similftf-nature'. Some of the' , 
magistrates having been put to deiith by MS' X594. 
express command, the niost jOaloOs preeabtions N 
were’used to retain the in^riOr eithtens iti 'sub> 
jection. A cause which stloetl lii need of’sudb 
support, 'vlras evidendy h^tening to its dissdiu-' 
tion.'*' • 

While o® the'noftherri and feirStei'h’ frdiitier, Hostiiitiei 
so many great• trSnsacfions took! pCistce,’' the '"Brit- 
more remote provinOtes were not exempt''fVom 
tbe ohlamities of Civil fn Brktaby^ where 
Marshal d’Aumont'was opposed to 'the Dulce 
of Mercoeur, and to Don John d^ Aquila $ if the 
troops of the 'League** had acted in concert 
with those of' Spain, their superiority tO the 
royal must' have beome indisputable. ■ > 

But their mutual distrutt, which approached 
to enmity, enabled d’Auntont, after taking the 
towtief Moiiaix, to'push fiirtherhis advantages. 

Being reinfistced by a body of English, whom 
EUzabedi, the steady ally of'Henry, and the 
unjdterablo enemy of Philip, had sent over to 
Britteny, under the Command of Sir John Nor¬ 
ris;- he determined to form the siege of Crodom D’Aumont 
This fortress, intended by the court of Madrid ••y» “eg® 
to bridle the refractory Spirit of the Bretons, 
and which fiom its position commanded the 
entrance of the harbour of Brest; though not 
completed, was nevertheless capable of making 
a long defence; Praxede, a Spanish officer of 

^ Chrom Nov. yoL iil. p. 415—4a9« Mezerays yol. x. p. a8« 

DcThoi) yoKxiit D^vila^p. 1318—Z3ao. 

approved 
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c H A P. approved capacity, sustaiped by three hundri^ 
IV. of his countrymen, who were furnished witji 
every requ^ite for sustaining an attack, 
having been placed in the fprt, proved himself 
deserving the coohdepce reposed in his valor 
apd skill. The aututppal season proved un> 
favorald^e to the besiegers, who labpptod under 
numerous impediments; and only the junction 
of the Duke pf, Mercoeur with Aquila was 
wantipg, in order to have compelled the JRoyaU 
Ists to raise, the siege. Even when hopeless, pf 
relief, and sustained by bis own courage alone, 
Ti'axede exerted the most heroic efforts for 
preserving so valuable an acquisition to. the 

i7tiiNov. crpwn of Spain. His troops, mdmatod whh 
the same spirit, haying refused to,capitulate or 
even to demaud quarter, perished ale^et to ^ 
last man, whep the victorious soldiers of D’A#* 
mont entered thp place. . Npr was tht rwfttiirff 
^ected without a proqligiioMs fusion of iblopd, 
on the part of the conquerors. Eroldaher, sp 
celebrated in the naval pnoala of ^^Uods 
killed In the breach; apd Eli^^ab^, menaced 
with new invasions in ;iher own demiidoosiby 
JPhihp, sboiily, a^^erffarde recalled W forces 
from, franco. The. fort' of ym w- 

stantly demolished by the Bretons-: but that 
important and commercial province did net 
effect its entire emancipatipn from the 
ash power, for several years subsequent fo 
these events; and Spain retained'the port of 
Blavet, till the final accommodation con. 
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duded between the two crowns, at the treaty c H A p. 
ofVeiwini.* ^ . 

. At the south east extremity of the kingdom,' 
on the 'shore of the Mediterranean, Maraeilles Affiur* of 
continued to maintain itself in a state di’ avowed 
revolt; and that commercial city, alwayis de> ' 
mocratic in its character, like the GreekiS fi'Om 
whom they sprung,* seemed to meditate the 
desigil of erecting itself into a species of repub- 
lie governed by Duumvirs, under the protec¬ 
tion of Spain. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Epernon, whose insolence and despotism had 
rendered him odious to the inhabitants of Pro- 
Teoce, scarcely deigned to observe the forms 
of submksion or respect towards the ci'own. 

The ambiguity of his political conduct, and 
the tyranny of his administration, equally 
impelled Henry to desire his removal from the 
government of so important a province. But its 
distance from the capital, together with the un- 
conBrmed state of the royal authority over the 
great nobility, during a period of civil commo¬ 
tion,—these considerations imposed restraints 
on the King, who did not venture to adopt a mea¬ 
sure, at once difficult and uncertain in tbe exe¬ 
cution. Marshal Montmorency, who had been , 
recently raised to the dignity of Conatahle of 
France; which high office had remained vacant 
during seven-and-twenty years, ever since the 
death of his father Anne de Montmorency, 

^ DAvila^ p. 1342—1397. Hume> Hist, of England^ Tol. v.p*374v 
Qo Thou> YoLxii. p* 305^317. Cliron. Noie. p* 4 X 4 » 

TtL x. p* aai 93* 

killed 
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c H A F. killed at the battle of St. Denis} was therefore 
^ commissioned, after hearing the complaints of 
the'j^arlia'ment hnd people of Aix‘, finally to ar- 
' biftate between them and Epernon.. various 
' dhnsefe of* delay nevertheless interposing to pre- 
, ,, Vetit th^ accomplishment of the object intended, 
feci^i.o'rdCTS were issued to Lesdiguieres, who 
cdih,m 4 nded the ro^al forces* in pauphine, au;. 
ihdrllin^ him to expel 'Epernon by violence^ 
Lesidgui- Lesdiguicfes therefore passihg the river Du- 
fance, at the head of a body of troops, entered 
Epemon. Provehce; and after an indecisive action,'re¬ 
duced his adversary to renounce possession of 
tile fbrt which he had recently constructed, for 
the purpose of holding in subjection the city of 
Aix. The^fort itself was soon afterwards de¬ 
molished by the inhabitants themselves,, indig¬ 
nant at the treatment which they had' received 
from their governor, and indirectly encouraged, 
by the General of the crown**. Having restored 
a degree of temporary calm to Provence, he re¬ 
turned back into Dauphine; where Charles Ema-, 
duel, Duke of Savoy, always active and vigilant, 
had availed himself of Lesdiguieres’ absence. 
War with Reinforced by a number, of German and Mi- 
laneze troops, the Duke laid siege to Briquefos; 
a frontier place, the vicinity of which to Turin, 
rendered it peculiarly capable of annoying his 
subjects, and even of endangering his capital. 
aadOct. The fort surrendered after a vigorous resist¬ 
ance ; and the approach of winter incapacitated 

^ Vie d^Epernoxif voL ii. p, 61—99. De Thou, vol. xiL p. 317— 
323. Vie d© Lcwliguieres, p, 145 —Davila, p. 1347—1330. 
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I^sdiguieres from making any effectual exer- chap 
tions, for retrieving so important a loss. * fV.' * 

Wearied with a war which equally exhausted 
his dominions and drained his resources, the Pe^e’tiu, 
Duke of Lorrain having negotiated a separate 
peace with the King of France, entered into an 
offensive treaty of alliance with him ; or at least 
permitted his troops to fight under the French 
banners, against Spain ^ The Duke of Guise 
himself, renouncing the expectation of a chi¬ 
merical crown which he could never hope to 
realize, , and ill supported by the Spaniards, 
sought an occasion of submitting to his legiti- 
mate sovereign. He was stimulated to the 
measure, by the exhortations of his nearest re- 
lations, the Duchesses of Nemours ai^ Mont- 
pensier; by the personal alienation which sub¬ 
sisted between him and his uncle, the Duke of 
Mayenne; and by the embarrassed state of 
bis affairs. The cities of Champagne , which 
still adhered to him, were held by a very preca¬ 
rious tenure; and lie had only obtained recent 
possession of Rheims itself, in consequence of ' 
the commission of a crime. St. Pol, a soldier 
of /ortune, who during the troubles of “ the 
League,’’ being originally m'dM by the pro- 
tectio,n, of the late Duke of Guise assassinated 
at Blois, had risen to a high degree of civil and 
military consideration ; profiting’ of the imjiri. 

* Guichenon, Hi.t. de Savoye, vol. i. p. 747-74?. Vie de Les. 

dig.,p.i5j—4,4. Dawla, p. 1^30,1331. - , De Thouy toI. xii 
P- 3 * 4 —3*7- Chron. Nov. vol.iii. p.44r,44j. » TOi. xii. 

• Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 407 410. De Thou, vol. xii. p. 344, 

345 * Mezeray, vol. x. p. 25, 26, and p. 30, 31. 
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CHAP, sonment of the young Duhe, rendered hfmwfiT 
. . almost absolute and independant throughout 

1594, the province of Champagne^ Rheims being oc¬ 
cupied by a numerous garrison, partly composed 
of Spaniards, which was entirely ^ hb devotion; 
it became necessary either to pat him to death, 
or to renounce all expectation of rOcOvm'ing the 
place. Under these circumstances, the Duke 
did not hesitate to commit so foul an act wkh bb 
own hand, and to become the executioner of 
St. Pol, whom he ran through the body with a 
Submi*- sword. Event after the perpetration of. such a 
D^e of * crime, he did not the less oirtain from the iiecea< 
Cube. sides of Henry, the most favorable terms ;; In- 
S9th Not. ^ oblivioD of evcfy offence ; a vast sum 

for the H<|uidation< of bis own, and his ftitber*^s 
debts, originally contracted in the cause of re¬ 
bellion; and ultimately, the goYemment of Fro^ 
vence, in exchange or in compensation for’ thai 
of Champagne. He could scarcely have dictated 
better conditions, if he had proved victmious f 
and Henry was ton well justified -in the* com¬ 
plaint which sometimes involuutarity eseaped 
him, that ** be bad been compelled to purehase 
** from rebels, the possession of his own d»> 
minions** Louis the Eighteenth might dot 
December, wfthout reason utter a similar exclamation at 
the present day. 

The King, after having renewed the edict of 
Poitiers in favor of his Protestant subjects, re- 

^ Jour. d’Hen. yoUL tom. il. p.5. DaYila»' p.X3»X9 jjMt 
Mezeray, vol.x. p. a6s a7. Chrou. No^. yol.iii. p«4ix-—4X> 
De Thoup ToUxib p« 300—'joav SuUyrvoL ir- p« »76-«-«8bf auut 
p.i8j. ^ 
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paired again without deiay to the frontiers, where (> h ^ 
the advanced season of the year, and the rigors iv. 
of winter, could not suspend the operations of ^$9^ 
war. Conscious that he must henceforth meet 
the whole shock of the Spanish monai'chy, and 
that Philip, who had hitherto iicted only as an 
anxiltary of the League,” the pretended cham* 
pion of the Catholic religion, would assail him 
with aU his forces; Henry prepared to support 
the impending contest. Yet anxious if possible i^th d«c. 
to avert so dangerous a conflict, he addressed Henry mI. 
letters to the states and cities both of Haynauit 
and of Artois, exhorting them to induce the the Fiem.. 
King of Spain to withdraw bis forces from the 
French territories; menacing them at the same 
time, with rendering their country the theatre 
of hostilities, if the court of Madrid should per¬ 
sist in its measures No r-eply whatever was 
made to these denunciations, either on the part 
of the Arch-‘duke, or from the states; and 
Henry returning to Paris, narrowly escaped a 
danger more formidable than any external attack 
of Spain, or of his rebellious subjects in the field. 

A youth, named John Chatel, who had not 
completed his nineteenth year, of a melancholy 
disposition, and addicted to many of the most 
depraved, or abandoned propensities of human 
nature; determined, from a desire of expiating 
his offences, to merit the favor of Heaven, by 
stabbing the King; For this, purpose having 
mixed in the croud who assembled to congra- 

. *' De Tkouf td. xH. p* .Chr«i.Nov. vol«iii. 

tulate 
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CHAP. Henry on his safe return to the capital ) 

IV. he aimed a blow, which was so well directed, 
that if the King in stooping forward to embrace 
Ckatei Montigny, one of his courtiers, had not fortu- 
‘*** nately given the knife another direction, it 
roust pr<d>ably have inflicted a mortal wound. 
Instead of entering his throat, as was intended, 
the instrument only struck his mouth, and broke 
one of his teeth. The assassin being instantly 
seized, was conducted to prison. Sustained 
a9thDec. by fanaticism, be supported all the variety of 
torture used at his execution, with unconquer¬ 
able firmness; upheld by the same mistaken 
principle which had originally impelled him to 
so criminal an act, and which sanguinary spirit 
characterized the age. ‘ 

The society td* Jesuits, some individnals ^ 
whom appeared to have been privy to the 
des^n, ii‘ not to have actually encouraged him 
to its commission, became involved in the 
penalties of Chatel’s sentence. Their devoted 
adherence to Spain, and to the League,’* 
when added to the genius and spirit of their 
principles or doctrines, which seemed to incul- 
. cate regicide in many cases, rendered them 

Exile of justly obnoxious to general indignation. The 
thejesuits. parliament of Paris having by a severe decree, 
pronounced them seducers of youth; banished 
them the kingdom within filteen days, on pain 


• D’Aub. HubUniy. y<d.iu. p. 339, 340. Davila, p.i33t, *333. 
Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 43 a—435. De Thoup vol. xii. p. 330-* 
335* Jour. dUeii. 1 V,| yoLi. tom. ii« p. 64^68, SuJly, vol. i. 

p«i9Z. 
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of trea'Son,' confiscating at tHe same time their c H A E. 
jnsoperty to’ piOus 'uses.' Guignard, a member of ^ 

their body, convicted of having in his posses- 1^94. 
sioii, if not of composing libellous papers, tend¬ 
ing to subvert all government, and to excite 
to' the asisasdination of princes, was executed^ 

A'pyramid,'commemorative of the crime per¬ 
petrated by Chatel, Containing on its dilfbrent 
sides, ^ number of inscriptions defamatory of 
the Jesuits; Ttas eVien erected in the middle of 
th% metropolis, on the spot where had stood the 
assasi^n^s'house: Yet, Such was the’ascendancy 
at^dlnfluence possessed by that celebrated order 
of -eCtiesiastics; soShsinuating was their ad; 
dr^s,' and 'so powerful were their protectors; 
that the parliaments of Toulouse and of Bbur- 
deaux refused to concur in the sentence i&ued 
at Paris. Under their prttection, the Jesuits 
still continued to exercise their functions; till 
the active ihtefrference of the see of Home in 
their behalf, aided by other favorable circum¬ 
stances,'having procured at the end of ten 
years, the obliterafiofr of all past transactions 
or oflfences, the' re-establishment of the order 
took place throughout every part of France. ‘ 

On his recovery from the eflects of the wound *J95* • 
which he had received from Chatel, Henry, 
without fiirther delay declared war on Spain, ci^« w 
with every accompanying ceremony usual in ’”*^P*“* 
that century. He followed it by the publica- 


^ D’AuK Jfiit. Gen. vd. iii. p. 340 — 34 **.. De Thou, vol. xii. 
p. 33J—338. Da'i^a, p. 1334 * Hezeray, vol. x. p. 3a—34. Chron. 
Not. vol. iii. p. 435-^440. 
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CHAP, lien of s MftRifesto, calouinted to render Philip 
. _j odious to all Europe, as the common enemy 
1^95, of the tranquillity of nations, and peculiarly 
of the repose of fVance. The court of Madrid^ 
in a counter declaration justified its proceed* 
ings; the Catholic King continuing to veil hip 
enmity or ambition, under the specious pre* 
tence of aeal for the purity of the Catholic 
faith, and the extirpation of heresy*. It may 
perhaps admit of some doubt, whether in thus 
commencing an open contest with so powerful 
a monarchy as Spain, Henry did not exhibit 
more resentment, or display more magnanimity, 
than he manifested sound policy. He appeared 
rather to imitate the chivalrous and heroic spirit 
of Francis the First, than to take for his model# 
the deep, cautious and able line of conduct, em<r 
braced by Charles the Fifth, surnamed the 
Wise ; whose masterly and judicious measures# 
under similar circumstances, ultimately tri* 
umphed over the arms of Edward the Third, 
King of England. The situation of the French 
monarchy, which was not less disastrous under 
Henry of Bourbon, than it had been undeo 
Charles of Valois, demanded equal ability to 
effect its extrication. France, exhausted by a 
**“*•“* long series of civil war, seemed unequal to sus¬ 
taining the pressure of the Spanish arms; and 
at various times antecedent to the peace of 
Vervins, nearly sunk under their we^ht. The 
finances being in the last stage of disorder, 

* De Th«u,T0U sii. p.34»—344. ChromKoT. TtLii. p. 481— 
483. 
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anticipation, and confusion, the King found it c H A F. , 
equally difficult to content his Catholic, and ta , . 

repress his Hugonot subjects. In various pro* 1595. 
vinces, the League** still continued powerful; 
while the nobility who adhered to the crown, 
impoverished in their fortunes, and diminished 
in their numbers, loudly demanded a respite 
from the toils of repeated campaigns. Henry 
himself, scarcely become master of his capi-' 
tal, in danger of perpetual assassination, unab* 
solved by the Papal see, destitute of issue, and 
hourly exposed to the accidents of war; held 
his crown and life by the most precarious ten¬ 
ure. His death, if it had taken place, must 
have been followed by a disputed succession, 
aggravated by every misfortune incident to ex¬ 
ternal hostility, and to internal weakness or 
division. In perusing history, we are perpe¬ 
tually compelled to admit, that the chain of 
events, whose minute links often elude research, 
and which the vulgar blindly denominate for¬ 
tune, but which the wise and good resolve into 
a superintending providence; is, far more even 
than policy or ability, the arbitress of the des¬ 
tiny of nations. When we contemplate the re¬ 
cent transactions which have produced the fall 
of Bonaparte, his exile, and the auspicious re¬ 
storation of Ae Bourbons; events that might 
have been regarded as too romantic for belief, 
only two years ago ; we shall probably find ad¬ 
ditional reasons for acquiescing in the truth, as 
well as justice, of these reflexions. 

P 2 The 
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CHAP. The rapid progress of the royal affdrs in Bur- 
. gur^, seemed nevertheless to form tlie best 
1^,7 justi^tion of the rupture with Spain, and to 
AfEiurs of menace the compile extinction of the remain, 
ing power or influence of Mayenne. Neither his 
exhortations, nor his menaces, could controul 
the spirit of disaffection spread among the in¬ 
habitants of the principal cities thro’oUt that 
extensive province. In defiance of a numerous 
garrison, the citizens of Beaune having risen 
tumultuously, admitted Marshal Biron into the 
town; and after a desperate conflict, compelled 
the governor placed over them by the head 
jth Feb. of “ the League,” to retire into the citadel. 
Invested by superior forces, and hopeless of re¬ 
lief, he was ultimately necessitated to surren¬ 
der, after a protracted defence of near five 
weeks “. Nor did the afi&irs of the Duke of 
Nemours, in the adjoining province of the 
Lyonnois, wear a more favorable appearance. 
That prince having by a bold and ingenious 
jectsofthe Stratagem, effected his escape from the castle 
Pierre Encise, where he had been detained} 
resumed his plans for rendering himself master 
March. of Lyons, either by famine, or by force. Assist¬ 
ed by his ally and relation the Duke of Savoy, 
he collected forces, reinforced the garrisons 
which belonged to him on the Rhone, and 
flattered himself with the speedy completion of 
his ambitious projects. But the venality, or 
the perfidy of one of his military officers who 

T* “■ P' +* 7 —491. Dayila, p. 1341—1342. 

De Thou, Tol.jcii. p.333—358. - 
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commanded in the neighbouring city of Vienne; chap. 
and who, corrupted by the of^rs of the Con« , ^ 

^ble Montmorency, betrayed to him the ii'95, 
place; at once rendered abortive all the hopes Mtir Apia, 
nourished by the Duke of Nemours. Overcome 
with the loss of his principal fortress and post 
upon the Rhone, he renounced the prosecution 
of hostilities. Retiring soon afterwards to An. 
necy in Savoy, the emotions of indignation; 
grief, and disappointment, operating on a faigh-^ 
spirited mind incapable of supporting adverse 
fortune with constancy, produced a distemper^ 
of which, after languishing a considerable time, 
he finally expired some months later, at the age 
of twenty.eight years. Dreaded by his enemies, hu death, 
admired by his friends, and possessing qualifies 
rather brilliant and dangerous, than solid or 
conciliating, he appeared to be little regretted 
by any party: his death was quickly obliterated 
amidst the important transactions of so moo 
mentous a period. “ 

, Excited by the example and success of the Binmi» 
inhabitants of Beaune, the magistrates and 
people of Dijon having recourse to arms, at- 
tacked the troops of Mayenne, and compelled 
the Viscount de Tavannes, his lieutenant, to 
take refuge in the citadel. Biron being invited 
by them to repair to their assistance, lost no 
time in enteriiig tlie city, where he made every 
preparation for besieging the enemy. Mean> 


* Chroiu Nov. vol. iii. p. 49a—495> and p. 5x8—^5*0. D’Aub* 
Hitt. Unhr. vol. iii.'p. 348—350. Mezeray, vol. x. p. 35—37. D® 
TKouy voUxii* p. 3*3, 3a4> and p. 455—andp.46a, 463* 
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jnarosY of Glance. 

wliQ« Ferdinand de Velasco, Constable of 
Castile, governor <4 the Milanese, having re¬ 
ceived from the court of Madrid, peremj^tory 
orders to invade France, assembled a consider¬ 
able army- Descending the Alps through the 
territories of Savoy, he entered the County of 
Burgundy, from which portion c^his Sovereign’s 
dominions be soon expelled the troops of Lor- 
rain in Henry’s service ; who profiting of the 
defenceless state of that remote and detached 
province of the Spanish monarchy, bad already 
captured several places. Velasco was speedily 
joined by the Duke of Mayenne, at the head of 
a select body of brave and veteran adherents, 
who still accompanied his declining fortune. 
The confederates, unopposed, approached the 
banks of the Saone, over which river they made 
dispositions for throwing bridges, in order to 
advance to the relief of the citadel of Dijon. 
Alarmed at the prospect of being attacked and 
surrounded by so superior a force, Biron, un¬ 
able either to reduce Tavai^nes to capitulate, 
or with his slender numbers to meet the enemy 
in the field; urged the King by repeated mes¬ 
sengers, to march without delay to his relief. 
Biron’s entreaties were sustained by the expos- 
tulations of the Constable of Montmorency, 
who commanded at Lyons; and who equally 
dreaded that the whole weight of the Spanish 
arms might soon be directed against himselfl A 
niore powerful and eloquent advocate than 
^'either Biron or Montmorency, interposing her 
influence, induced Henry to yield to their re? 

quest. 
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quest. The celebrated Gabrielle d’Etfees, hiS chap. 
Qtifttfessy flattered with the expectation that he . . 

might effect the speedy conquest of the County 
of Burgundy, and that he would confer that 
acquisition on the son whom she had just borne 
him; joined likewise to their entreaties, her 
solicitations. These united efforts, irresistible 
in their operation, determined the King at once termines 
to repair in person to Dijott, regardless of erery 
impediment. * gundy. 

If it seems hard to condemn, it may perhaps 
be found still more difficult to justify on sound oftiutt 
principles, Henry’s conduct in yielding so pre- 
cipitate a compliance with their wishes. How¬ 
ever critical or important might appear the af- 
fkirs of Burgundy; yet the state of the northern 
provinces, still more exposed to the Spanish 
inroads, presented alarming Considerations. 

Picardy and Champagne, open to invasion, 
offered an easy entrance to the forces of^ 

Philip, conducted by the Duke of Aumale, 

Rosne, and many other illustrious, or intrepid 
partizans of ** the League,” whom despair ani¬ 
mated with double ardour, against their native 
prince and country. Death had already termi¬ 
nated the short administration of the Archduke- 
Ernest, in the Netherlands; and he had been 
succeeded provisionally by the Count de Puen¬ 
tes, who in addition to an implacable enmity 
towards France, joined nrilitary talents, acti- 
vity, and enterprize. In such a situation, for 

" Davila^ yicA Xa 

P* 37 r 3 ^ Chron. Nov« yd.iii* p* 495 ’ 496. 
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CHAP. Heniy to abaodon the capital, and to e^poci* 
his person on a reraoto enterprize, in . the ac¬ 
quisition of glory, or of territory, appeared to 
^ replete with danger. Even the progre^ of 
Velasco, and of Mayenne in Burgundy, how¬ 
ever rapid it might prove, could not he produc¬ 
tive of evils so great, as the success of Fuentes 
would operate in Picardy; the vicinity of which 
province to the metropolis, rendered its defence 
, and preservation peculiarly necessary to the 
si^te. These obvious considerations^ .which 
merited mature attention, were nevertheless un¬ 
able to retard, or to affect the King’s resolu¬ 
tion. Previous to his departure, having placed 
the Prince of Conti, his cousin, at the head of 
a council of state, in Paris; he entrusted.the 
protection of the northern frontiers to Marshal 
Bouillon, the Count de St. Pol, and Villars; the 
latter of whom conducted a body of Norman 
troops from Rouen, to the assistance of his two 
colleagues. They were all enjoined to act in 
concert, obeying the orders of the Duke of Ne- 
yers, as commander in chief. Experience how¬ 
ever quickly demonstrated, that neithei* the civil, 
nor the military system embraced by Henry, 
were maturely considered, or judiciou^y.pbpsen 
under the existing circumstances of France. 
The council stationed in the capital, feeble, 
divided, and destitute of energy, proved inade¬ 
quate to the task. In the camp, the incompa¬ 
tible and fiery temper of Villars, was ill calcu¬ 
lated for either acting in combination, or for 
submitting to a superior authority.' Bouillon^ 

though 
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'^ough possessed of capacity and experience, c -hap. 
laboured under the disadvantage of being a: , . 

Hugonot; and the Count de St. Pol, young, as 159;^ 
well as of limited talents, possessed little weight 
or influence in the deliberations. All the mis¬ 
fortunes which distinguished the Campaign, may 
be justly attributed to so vicious and defective 
a plan, aggravated by the absence of the sove¬ 
reign on a distant frontier. ** 

Immediately subsequent to his arrival at Di¬ 
jon, Henry leaving a body of troops under the 
Count de Torigny, with orders to continue the 
. blockade of the citadel; advanced at the head 
of about fifteen hundred cavalry, in order to re¬ 
tard the march of the Spanish army. Velasco 
bad already passed the River Saone j and the 
advanced parties of his horse, meeting with 
those of the royal forces, a skirmish ensued be¬ 
tween them. .Biron, by the King’s command^ 30th Juiw. 
having endeavoured to reconnoitre th^r 
strength and position, was attacked by a su- Fran;(^. 
perior number of the enemy; and found him¬ 
self reduced, after a vigorous resistance, to re¬ 
treat in confusion, pursued by the Freiich auxi¬ 
liaries in' the service of Spain, whom Mayenne 
had conducted to the aid of Velasco. In thia 
dangerous and critical predicament, Henry, 
though himself almost unarmed, accompanied 
only by about two hundred and sixty horse, prin¬ 
cipally composed of the nobility who attended 
him, yet disdained to fly before the assailants. 

V Sully> toL i. p. 193} Mexcrajs toLx. p«a8>39. 
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C H APi Notwithstanding the inequality of the contest^ 
. . and in presence of the whole cavalry of the con- 

JS9S* federates, who were sustained at no consider¬ 
able distance by their infantry ; be ventured 
face them in the’hope of rescuing Brron. His 
little troop, conscious of the magnitude of the 
peril, and sensible that the preservation of the 
King’s person lay only in their individual cou^ 
rage; made the most desperate . exertions, re¬ 
pulsed the enemy, and even pursued them a 
Reflexiont short distance. It is nevertheless incontestable 
King’s Henry, who displayed more temerity thart 

conduct, conduct, ou the occasion, owed bis escape from 
so imminent a danger, solely to the incapacity 
and the tardy movements of Velasco. His pre¬ 
decessor Francis the First, with equal intrepi- 
dity^ and far more numerous forces, but with in¬ 
ferior good fortune, had been made prisoner at 
Pavia, and transferred to Madrid. John, King 
o^ France, taken at Poitiers, had been in like! 
manner carried to London. Henry narrowly es¬ 
caped a similar fate, or a premature death; and 
severe as were the terms imposed by the Empe¬ 
ror Charles the Fifth on Francis, while he lay in 
captivity, Henry might have expected' a more 
cruel, or ignominious treatment from Philip, 
who detested bis person, and denied hie title. 

The Duke of Mayenne, sensible that the King 
had impmdentty engaged bims^ two &ir, that 
his infantry could not arrive in time to rendeV 
him any assistance, and that he might be easily 
routed or taken; urged the Constable of Castile' 
to improve the moment, by marehmg to a cer- 
13 tain 
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^ftin victory. We are lost in attempting to c h a p. 
speculate on the consequences which might . f 
have resulted to the French monarchy,, had ts9s> 
Mayenne’s remonstrances prevailed. But the 
Spaniard, cautious, distrustful of his ally, and 
fearful to commit to hazard the dominions of 
his sovereign, peremptorily refused to follow 
the advice. On the contrary, intimidated by 
his knowledge that Henry had been personally 
present in the combat, and aware of the ac* 
tivity as well as enterprize of so experienced a 
commander, he relinquished all further views 
of conquest. Limiting his ambition to the Vela»c» 
preservation of the County of Burgundy, he 
intantly began his retreat across the Saone, 
broke down the bridges, and taking a strong po> 
sition under the walls of the town of Gray, pre« 
pared for defensive operations. Henry, after 
pursuing him a few miles, and attempting to 
harass, or to cut oft his rear, desisted, and re> 
turned to Dijon, in order to accelerate the re- 
duction of the castle.' 

No 

^ De Thou^vol.xii. p.360—365, Davila, p*X346,i35Z. Chroiu 
Nov. voLii^. p. 495— 500 . Sully, voLi. p. *98—300. Mezeray, 
vol. z. p. 41, 4Z. D’Aub. Hist. Univ. vol. iii. p.35a—'35i. 

All the contemporary historians have minutely related th^ particu- 
lars of this celebrated combat; but it is in Davila, who was himself 
a soldier, that we find the most accurate, animated, 4nd picturesque 
narration of the skirmish. Neither fiiron, nor the King, had intend* 
ed to do more, than merely to reconnoitre the positron and strength 
of the Spanish army. They were in fact surprized and attacked by 
a body of cavalry, chiefly composed of the troops of Mayenne. Only 
the most desperate efforts of courage, aided by good fortune, extri¬ 
cated Henry from the danger. Bjron being without his helmet, waa 
wounded on the head; nor was the King better prepared for actioa 
in that respect. Davila scarcely blames Velasco for not exerting 

snore 
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G H A F. ' No sitaation coiild now be regarded ad more 
, hopeless or desperate than the position of May* 
<595. enne. Indignant at the conduct of Velasco, 
Desperate and frustrated in his expectation of retrieving 
ofi^ by one fortunate effort, his ruined afhtirs; ex- 
enne. hausted in his means of continuing the war, 
and not daring to expose himself to the hazard 
of bring invested by the royal forces in Ghalons, 
the only city of importance thro’out Burgundy 
whiri) still ‘adhered to him; he presented a 
striking example of the vicissitude of fortune. 
The inhutnanity of his Spanish ally towards the 
sick and wounded soldiers' of ■“ the League,** 
who were refused entrance into the town of 
Gray, augmented, the bitterness of his reflec¬ 
tions : while the generous behaviour of Henry, 
who caused the French prisoners that fell into 
his hands, to be treated with triidemess and 
care, was calculated to make on him a deep^ as 
well as an opposite impression. Surrounded with 
difficulties, the Duke, as his last resource, de¬ 
termined to retire into the territories of Savoy; 
to demand a safe-conduct from Philip, for his 


more decision or dispatch^ as the Spanish commander well knew that 
the loss of-the whole County of Burgundy, must have been the inevi- 
tsible consequence of a defeat. Like the Duke of Parma, at the 
•kirdiish of Aumale, he gave the King of France credit for less teme- 
rityr or more prudence; and like that illustrious commander, Velasco* 
if reproached with his error, n^ht have replied, that he believed 
* himself contending with a General, and not with a Carabin^r.** 
Though Velasco’s refusal to allow the Duke of Mayenne to charge 
at the head of the allied cavalry, proved the means of the King’s 
preservation ; yet it seems difficult to impute to him any very great 
degree of blame for that act of caution* 

passage 
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passage through Spain; and repairing in person chap. 
to Madrid, there at the feet of the Catholic |Y. 
King, to justify his own measures, by pointing 
out the errors which had involved their party 
in ruinFrom the adoption of so decisive 
and irretrievable a step, he was saved by the 
inteiposition of Henry, who caused him to be 
indirectly apprized, that advantageous and ho¬ 
norable terms would yet be granted him; adding, 
that in the meantime he might find an asylum 
in Chalons, where he should neither be. mo¬ 
lested, nor besieged. Even in this last extre¬ 
mity ' of his affairs, the Duke did not accept 
the King’s proposal, till he had made a final 
effort for inducing the Constable of Castile to 
succour the castle of Dijon. Having received 
a rrefusal, he quitted the Spanish camp, accom¬ 
panied by the small remainder of his followers; 
retired to Chalons, and commanded the citadel He retim 
of Dijon, as well as the fortress of Taland in t*ci«i«*** 
its. vicinity, to be surrendered to the royal 
forces. ’ 

, In contemplating this act of Henry, which wi$dom, 
by its inevitable consequences virtually extin- 
guished the League,” as a political party act- oEHenrf$ 
iog under the Duke of Mayenne; we are not 
more charmed with the magnanimity and cle¬ 
mency, than we are penetrated with the sound 
policy and enlarged wisdom of the measure. 

Fast experience had proved, in the person of 
the great Constable, Charles of Bourbon, under 

^ De Thou, toL zii. p. $ 6 $^ Mezeray, toL x. p. 4 a. 

^ DayiUi p* I35Z*-X35«* TJioui toI. xii. p. 3659 366. 
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CHAP, the reign of Francis the First; how deep were 
. ■ the wounds, which one illustrious and persecuted 

IJ9J. individual could inflict on his native country^ 
when driven by royal animosity to seek refuge in 
the arms of a foreign prince. Henry, during the 
course of the present year, found ample occasion 
to lament, that similar lenity had not been ex¬ 
tended to the remaining chiefs of the same 
powerful faction. Spain principally owed the 
success which she obtained on the northern fron¬ 
tier, to their intimate knowledge of the'weakness 
of France, and their local acquaintance with the 
vulnerable parts of the monarchy. The Duke 
of Mayenne, though placed by a combination of 
circumstances, at the head of a powerful body in 
opposition to the crOwn, had never betrayed any 
personal animosity towards Henry. With still 
less reason could be be accused of having sacri¬ 
ficed the kingdom to Philip; the elevation of 
whose daughter the Infanta to the throne, he 
had first opposed, and finally prevented, by the 
delays which he interposed to its accomplish¬ 
ment. His friends and adherents were not only 
numerous, but some fortunate accident, yet pos¬ 
sible in the reverses of war, might renew and 
awaken the. dying spirit of the faction. It be¬ 
hoved a wise and able prince, to extinguish even 
the very name of that formidable league which 
had so nearly subverted the French monarchy j 
and while struggling with external enemies, to 
seize with eagerness every means for suppress^ 
ing the further continuance of civil war. 

Seduced 
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Seduced or dazzled by the prosperous con- chap. 
dition of his affairs, the King, after restoring . ^ 

order in the Duchy, of Burgundy, marched ,^5^. 
into the County of that name, passed the Saone 
into the territories of Philip, and endeavoured Ae*"* 
to provoke Velasco to an action. But the County of 
Spaniard, strongly entrenched, and protected 
by the cannoq of Gray, declined a battle, and 
allowed the French to ravage the province, up 
to the gates of Bezanson the capital y secure 
that though Henry might desolate the open 
country, he could not make any permanent 
conquests, or retain any acquisitions. After a Aaguit. 
continuation of hostilities for some weeks, he 
began in.faict to perceive that the reduction 
of that portion of the Spanish dominions, was 
not to be effected without greater preparations, 
more numerous armies, and longer time. Ma¬ 
ladies which spread among his troops, enfeebled 
his operations: while on the other hand, the 
Swiss confederacy, alarmed at the near ap¬ 
proaches of so formidable a neighbour, and 
roused by the cries of the inhabitants, who 
reclaimed their protection; interposed the 
powerful mediation of the Helvetic body, to 
ifiduce the King to leave the County of Bur¬ 
gundy in repose. These modves operated He retire*, 
with sufficient force, to procure the evacua¬ 
tion of the province; which continued to 
form part of the monarchy of Spain, till it 
was conquered in the ensuing century, more 
than seventy years later, by Louis the' Four¬ 
teenth,. 
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c H AP. tecHth, under the feeble successors of Philip 
. ^ the Second.' 

I59J. Henry repairing with his court to Lyons, 
4th Sept, i made a species of triumphal entry into the city; 
received the testimonies of loyalty offered him 
hy the inhabitants, and passed a short time 
amidst the festivities, acclamations, and marks 
of public joy, which his presence occasioned in 
7th Sept, the place. Soon after his arrival, he • grmited 
^e'with a truce ;to the Duke of Mercoeur, for the pe> 
Mayenne. riod of fpur moHths,: which cessation of hostili¬ 
ties comprehended the two adjoining provinces 
■ of Poitou and of Brittany. With the Duke of 
aadSept. I^ayenne he established a similar suspension of 
arms, extending throughout the remainder of 
1;he kingdom, during, the space of three months, 
preparatory to a general pacification. The 
Duke of Joyeuse, together with the Duke of 
Nemours, whose death had not then faken- 
place, were both included in this convention, as 
being.principal members of the League.”- An 
a'rnoistice was likewise agreed on between the 
King and;Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy; but 
new difficulties which arose, delayed, and finally- 
prevented the conclusion of a permanent peace 
between the two princes. On every side Henry 
beheld only submission mr victory. “ The 
PMiperottt League” might be regarded as apparently van- 
quished, when its chief had already taken 
affain. shelter under his clemency. He received firom. 
his agents at the court of Rome, the most fiat- 

* De Thoup vol. xiL p. s^9^37X« Cliroii. Nor. rol. iii. p. 500* 
501. DavUap p. 1350— 
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tering assurances of speedy absolution from chap. 
Clement the Eighth. After subjecting the . . 

province of Burgundy, he had carried devas- 1595. 
tation beyond the limits of France, into the 
territories of Philip. Intoxicated in some mea¬ 
sure by so many flattering circumstances, de- 
WQus of tasting repose after his recent exer¬ 
tions and dangers, retained by the charms of 
his mistress Gabrielle d’Etrees, the Cleopatra 
of France; to whom as to the Egyptian ^cen 
in antiquity, universal homage was paid, as 
supreme arbitress of favors and honors} the 
King appears to have been enervated in a de¬ 
gree, and to have forgotten for a short time, 
his more essential duties. His stay at Lyons 
proved injurious to his own glory, and highly 
detrknen^ to tbeJdngdom. He was speedily 
xottsed from his inactivity when too late, by in¬ 
telligence the mo^ adverse events, which 
had already taken place at another extiremity 
of his dominions. “ 

^ JDe ThoDi xlL p* 4A4 —MaS* Mnmjf lu p. 4 "’^* 

Chmiu Noy. vol«}U* p- S^S —P* 
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CHAP. V. 

Miliiaiy ope^ntions in Picardy. — Dtfeat of the PrMh 
by Fuentes. — Capture of Dourlem. — Enteirpritd 
Cambray. —State of that place. — Siege of it by 
FuerUes^— Its surrender. — Abscdution of Henry by 
. Clement the Eighth. — Affairs of Pfovence. — Treaty 
•with Mayenne. — Recovery of Marseilles. — Captwre. of 
Calais^ by the Archduke Albert. — Termination of the 
campaigp. — League between France and England. — 
Convocation of an assemilyj at Rouen. — Surprize of 
Amiens by the Spaniards. — Consequences of that event. 

— Critical condition of France. — Siege of Amiens. — 
Aitempt of Albert to bring relief. — Surrender' of 
Amiens.—Corferences for peaeci —Causes which pro-- 
duced'U^—Sfdmtission of Mercceur^ — Edict of Nantes. 

— Obstades to the treaty Vervins^ —It^eonclusion. 

— Rfle^ions. 


1595 

Puentes 

enters 

Picardyi 


^ ^ Henry, in the too ardent pursuit of 

military glory, or in the enjoyment of 
pleasure and repose, seemed inattentive to the 
more important interests of his people} the 
Count de Fuentes, at the head of an army for- 
lothJnne. midabig rather from its veteran skill, than im¬ 
posing from its numbers, entering Picardy, sat 
down before Le Catelet, a little place situate on 
the frontiers. During the prosecution of the 
siege, Humieres, Lieutenant-governor of the 
province on the part of the crown, commenced a 
secret negotiation with D*Orvilliers, whom the 

Duke 
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Duke of Aumale had placed in the castle of c tt a p< 
Ham, and who was irritated against the Spa- 
niards for a breach of faith. The object of the ^ 
treaty was soon accomplished by the admission »othJuiiei 
-of the royal troops into the fortress; but, as the 
•enemy already occupied the town of Ham, a 
long and desperate action ensued between the 
forces of the two nations. It terminated, after 
a great effusion of blood, in favour of the French; 
who, incensed at the obstinate resistance made, 
and deeply sensible to the loss of Humieres, kill¬ 
ed in the attack, refused quarter to the surviving 
Spaniards. Near six hundred were put to the 
sword, in defiance of Marshal Bouillon’s utmost 
exertions for their preservation; and the town 
itself was pillaged by the soldiery *. The Count 
de Fuentes, who had not been able to arrive in 
time to the assistance of his countrymen, en¬ 
deavoured to obtain some compensation for the 
loss of Ham, by continuing or resuming the 
siege of Le Catelet, which place soon after- June, 
wards surrendered on terms of. capitulation. 

Encouraged by the facility attending the cap¬ 
ture, he ventured to invest Ddurlens, a town of 
considerable size, not far removed from Amiens, 


capital of the province of Picardy. Bouillon 15th July, 
having first thrown into it a supply of troops, 
consisting principally of gentry or nobility who 


served in the royal army; approached it in per¬ 
son, with an intention of either relievipg Dour- 


lens, or of giving battle to the besiegers. Fu- 


. • Davi]a» p. 1366—X37»* Chron. Nov. vol. iiL p. 5ox> 50*. D« 
^nioUf voLxii. p. 38V-—391* Hist, de Bouillon^ vol. iis p. 81—*9^ 
Mezera^f vd. z. p. 47 —49* Sully, vol. i. p. 996. 
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CHAP, entes, apprized of the desigo, having left a body 
, y* ^ of troops to guard the trenches, marched to 
XJ95, meet the French. The disunion subsisting be¬ 
tween Villars and Bouillon, encreased by their 
mutual jealousy; and the injudicious precipit^ 
tion with which, instead of waiting .for the ar- 
rival and junction of the Duke of Nevers, who 
was only a few leagues distant, they hazarded a 
a4th Juif. general action } these united causes gave the 
SeFi^ Spaniards a decisive victory. Villars, borne 
anmy. away by the impetuosity of his courage, regards 
less of the prudent remonstrances of Bouillon; 
being surrounded, and made prisoner, was put 
to death on the spot. The drcumstances attend¬ 
ing it, were exceedingly similar to those which 
muked the fate of the Duke of Joyeuse at Cou- 
tras; and bewe a no less striking resemblance to 
the tragical end of Louis, Prince of Cond^, oMia- 
sacred on the fiekl of Jamac, during the ciidl 
wars under Charles the Ninth ^ In all the lead- 
ing facts that distinguished the engagement at 
Dourlens, we trace an equally remarkable coin, 
cidence with the battle of St. Quentin, where 
the first Constable Mmitmorency, in 1557, fell 
into the bands of the Spaniards. 

The conquerors, elated by success, having 
immediately resumed the siege of Dourlens, 
pressed it forward with ardor. Though dban* 
doned to its own resources, and no loi^r sup. 
pmted by afiy expectation of rdmf; the gani. 

* Davila,^ p. I 373 “l 379 * Chpon. Nov. vol. Hi. p. 508—305. 
Ifiat. da Bouillon, vol. ii. p. 9 %~~ 97 * D* Thou, vol. xiL p. 400.— 
406. Mezoay, vd. x. p. 50—50. Sully* toL L p. 197. S’Aab. 
Hist. Uoiv. toL iii. p. 356^.358. 
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BOO, which was numerous and brave, might have char 
repulsed the assailants, or at least might have ob> . ^ 

taioed an honorable capitulation in the last ex- 
tremity. But, the same want of subordination 
which prevailed in the French camp, pervaded 
the town; and the governor, unskilled in.the art 
of defending cities, neglected the measures most 
necessary for its preservation. Availing himself 
of these circumstances, which were aided by the 
emulation existing among the Spaniards, Nea¬ 
politans, and Walloons who composed his army; 

Fuentes gave ojrders for an assault to be made on 
one of the bastions of the castle. It was carried, 
together with the fortress itself; and the troops 
pushing on, entered the town together with the 
fugitives. Liberated from restraint, the victo- 
vious soldiery, incensed at the recent slaughter 
of their countrymen %t Ham, and eager for an of Dour- 
occasion to retaliate, not only put to the sword ^ 
all the persons bearing arms; but massacred 
indiscriminately the inhabitants of both sexes, 
and of all conditions. It was not till night and 
Bitigue interposed to moderate their fury, that 
they began to grant quarter to such individuals 
as had taken refuge in the churches. Above 
two thousand men, women, and children, pe¬ 
rished in the carnage, which equalled in savage 
ferocity, the excesses committed by the barba¬ 
rians who overturned the Roman empire. The 
terror difiused by such a sanguinary act, over 
the whole frontier, was so great, that Amiens, 
and all the towns lying along the banks of the 
River Sonune, scarcely ctmsidered titemselves 
d 3 secure 
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CHAP, secure under the protection of the Duke of 
. ^ Nevers. That general having, not without re^ 

luctance, assumed the command of the broken 
and dispirited army recently defeated; was 
necessitated to divide his force into separate 
bodies, which he stationed throughout the bor¬ 
ders, in the uncertainty where the Spanish 
commander might direct his next attack. * 

Fuente* But, all the entcrprizes of Fuentes Were only 
®®*dt as preparations for a more important uru 
of Cam. dertaking, the siege of Cambray; before which 
place, after various marches, designed to keep 
the French in ignorance of his intention, he sud- 
latii Aug. denly sat down at the head of his troops. That 
city, whose magnitude, population, and manm 
factures, rendered it one of the most consider¬ 
able in the Low Countries; had been delivered 
up by the Flemings, together with its surround¬ 
ing territory, to Francis, Duke of Alenson, when 
he was called in to their assistance. He be¬ 
queathed it by his last will, to Catherine of Me- 
dicis his mother, as constituting the only fruit 
of his unsuccessful and inglorious expeditions 
Suteef to the Netherlands. The Queen placed in it, 
«‘J® Balagny, natural son to the celebrated 
period. Montluc, Bishop of Valence, whose political 
negotiations or intrigues eminently contributed 
to the elevation of Henry the Third to the Polish 
throne; and nephew to Marshal Montluc, known 
in the annals of France by his military exploits, 
no less than by his historical Commentaries. If 
Balagny; who after the death of Catherine, con- 

* Dt Thou> ToLxiL p. 4^7, 408. Davilaf p«Z38o-^X3^a* Chroa. 
Nov. vpl. iiu p. 5 o6> 507. 
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tinued to retain possession of the city, would .C H a F. 
have consulted the felicity or advantage of its . . 

inhabitants; the acquisition might probably liave 1595. 
been rendered as permanent, as it unquestion¬ 
ably was valuable in itself. But, not satisfied Tyranny 
with expelling the Archbishop, under whose 
mild and limited jurisdiction the citizens had 
always been protected and chenshed; he sensed 
on the tempcM-alities of the see, which he appro¬ 
priated to his own use. The people, after being 
deprived of their civil immunities, were subse¬ 
quently loaded with pecuniary exactions. His 
wife, who was sister to Bussy d’Amboise, the 
insolent favorite of the Duke of Alenson; ma¬ 
nifested an undaunted intrepidity, and a mas¬ 
culine spirit: but as a counterpoise to those 
virtues, she exceeded her husband in rapa¬ 
city, avarice, and violence. Neither were the 
neighbouring provinces exempt from Balagny’s 
incursions and depredations. These circum¬ 
stances, all which were well ■ known to the 
Spanish general, induced him to hazard so 
bold a measure as the siege of Cambray: nor 
was be, probably, insensible to the glory of re¬ 
ducing a place, regarded even by the great 
Duke- of Parma himself, as beyond his power, 
and above his strength. Fuentes became further 
encouraged to persist in bis attempt, > by the 
exhortations of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Artois and Haynault, who engaged to fur¬ 
nish ample supplies of money, as well as pro¬ 
visions, during the progress of the siege. ** 

be Thou, wl. juL p. 4i>— 4 i 4 * Meieray, vd. z. p.58. 
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CHAP. In the.course of those troubles by xrlncfa 
^ , France was agitated thro'out the last years of 

i59r* reign of Henry the Third) Balagny, ungrate- 
ful to the court, had joined the party of “ the 
League.*’ But, anticipating its destruction, 
deru, be made his timely submission to Henry the 
prjtoctioii. Qn condition of retaining for himself 

Cambray and its territory as a fief, which 
should be held of the French crown by mili- 
. tary tenure: the terms being accepted by 
the King, Balagny from that time assumed the 
title of “ Prince of Cambray, and of the Cam- 
bresis.” The frail and transitory foundation on 
which reposed the new principality, was never* 
theless foreseen by many of the wisest men 
about the person of Henry. He himself, dur* 
ing a visit which, at Balagny’s express soli¬ 
citation he made to Cambray in the course 
of the preceding year, had urged him to ac¬ 
cept an equivalent in a more secure part of 
the dominions of France; allowing a city so 
exposed to attack, to be at once incorporated 
with the monarchy. But, the vanity, presump¬ 
tion, and folly of its possessor, would not permit 
him to profit of so salutary an offer*; tho* he 
bad been palpably deficient in every neces¬ 
sary precaution for perpetuating, and preserve 
ing his usurpation. The regular forces in the 
place, only amounted to about seven hundred 
in number; but the Duke of Nevers, solicited 
by repelled messengers to afford Balagny im* 


^ DeThoui yoLxii* p. 29Z->395. 
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Cliron.l^oy» yol. uL p* 429^ 
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Btediate aid, in^^ntly dispatched his own son chap. 
thither, at the head of near eight hundred , . 

eavalry. In defiance of all the impediments 
opposed to the attempt, he found means to 
enter the city; which received a further aug- of the*^ 
mentation of strength by the arrival and exer- 
tions of De Vic, then esteemed the most skilfUl 
commander of France, if not of all Europe, in 
the science of fortification, and in the conduct 
of sieges. The assailants were repulsed in 
various efibrts to storm the outworks: the au¬ 
tumnal season so unfavorable to military opera¬ 
tions, rapidly approached: while the Duke 
of Nevers was assembling forces for the relief 
of the besieged; and the King himself might 
soon be expected to arrive in person, at the 
head of fresh troops. ^ 

Under these discouraging circumstances,. Discontent 
Fnentes would have unquestionably abandoned ^ “* 

^ , habitants. 

the enterprize, if the French rebels serving in 
his army, had not besought him to persist, in 
the hope and expectation of speedily seeing a 
commotion break out within the place ; expec¬ 
tations which became fully verified by the re¬ 
sult. The citizens were indeed by no means 
averse to the French government; but, detest¬ 
ing the tyranny of Balagny, they sought to be 
liberated, at any price, or by any sacrifice, from 
his oppression. After the commencement bf the 
siege, having deputed some members of their 

f DavSa, p. 1381—1388. Cliron. Hot. iii. p. 51a, 513. De 
Thou, voLzii. p.4x6—411. 
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CHAP, body to wait on Henry, at Lyons; they be^gbc 
. . him to give them a solemn promise of being 

jjpj. reinstated in the enjoyment of their -antient 
liberties, under the protection of the crown of 
France. In return for this boon, they pledged 
to him the fidelity and loyalty of their fellow 
citizens. But the King, induced by the solici¬ 
tations of his interested mistress Gabrielle, 
whom Balagny had’found means to gain over to 
his side;' and already fettered by the conditions 
of the treaty concluded with him, rejected or 
Inronec- eluded their requests *. His most impolitic re- 
fusal produced the surrender of the cityi 
Driven to despair by Henry’s treatment, the 
inhabitants availing themselves of the moment 
when the garrison, in expectation of an imme¬ 
diate assault on the part of the besiegers, was 
occupied in the breach; rose tumultuously, and 
seized on one of the gates. Neither the ex¬ 
hortations of De Vic, nor the pathetic supplica¬ 
tions of Balagny‘*s wife, who offered to conduct 
them in person against the enemy, and^ to 
perish at their head, could divert or even de- 
Spauiard^ lay their purpose. After a short parley held 
ytaaitted ^jth Foentes, and receiving a general promise 
of oblivion and protection on his part, the 
3 d Oct. Spaniards were admitted into the city. 

The French retiring to the citadd, might 
still however have maintained their ground 
till assistance could have arrived ; if tbe blind 
and improvident avarice of Balagny’s wife bad 

• De Thou, yoL »i. p. 425—437. 

not 
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not ^ready completed her own, as well as her chap. 
husband’s downfall, by selling the grain and . , 

provisions indispensable for the nourishment of 1^95. 
the troops. She expiated her infatuation by a 
death, wbich the agitations of her own mindac* 
celerated and produced, a few hours previous to 
the loss of her transitory greatness. Balagny, 
like Napoleon Bonaparte, less sensible to shame, 
or more attached to life, supported his fall with 
an indifference bordering on insensibility; sink* 
ing without emotion from the rank of a prince, 
to the private condition of a sulpect. The garri* atadel*ur; 
son, necessitated to surrender, having obtained renders, 
from the general of Philip, honorable condh ^ 
tions, evacuated the citadel. Fuentes returning 
victorious to Brussels^ after a campaign of unex« 
ampled success, was received into that capital 
with acclamations, as the restorer of the Spanish 
glory, which since the Duke of Parma’s de*. 
cease, had suffered a temporary eclipse. Camp- 
bray, thus lost by the incapacity, tyranny, and. 
improvidence of Balagny, when added to th^ 
delays and supine security of Henry; remained 
united to: the crown of Spain, continuing to form 
apart of the monarchy, till it was reduced to 
the obedience of Ix>uis the Fourteenth, before 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

The King, roused at length from his in- Henry 
glorious inactivity, by repeated information of •« 
the augmenting danger of Cambray; quitting 

^ De Thou, vbl. xii. p. 438—^43^- Memoires de Neyers^ vol. ii. 
p* 7x7—733. Hist, de Bouillon^ toI. il. p. 989 99. DaviUs p. 1389 
—1393. Mezeray, vol. x. p. 59—639 Chron. Nov. voL iii. p.5a6 
— >539. D’Aub. Hilt. Gen. vol. iii. p. 3601 361. 
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CHAP. Lyons, hastened to the frontier. But he arrived 
■ y* too late to remedy the evil, which his absence at 
so critical ajuncture^ had in some measure occa¬ 
sioned. He found the army discontented and 
dejected; the capital full of faction and of com- 
plaint; while the northern provinces, from Calais 
across all Picardy, quite to the gates of Sedan, 
were terrified, defenceless, and open to invasion. 
It formed some subject of consolation, under 
these distressful circumstances, to know that his 
absolution, so long denied or protracted, had 
Motivet of been obtained from the sovereign pontiff. Cle- 
ment, after having fulfilled all the obligations 
ing the whicb he thought due to the sanctity of his own 
character and office; to the security of the Ro¬ 
mish religion; to the friendship of the Catholic 
King, the avowed {H’otector of the Hdy See; 
and to the temporal interests of the successors 
of St. Peter; thought it prudent to relax in his 
severity. The example of England, which was 
lost to the apostolic church, scarcely six^ years 
earlier, by the injudicious or timid deference <ff 
one of his predecessors for a Prince of the house 
of Austria; held out to him an instructive ad¬ 
monition. He dreaded the total separation of 
France from the communion of the church of 
Rome, the diminution of his spiritual power, 
and the defalcation of his revenues. 

On the other hand he beheld Henry acknow¬ 
ledged as sovereign by almost all France, 
^umphant over “ the League,** admired and 
venerated from one extremity to the other of 
Europe. Of the stability, if not the sincerity of 

his 
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his conversion, Clement could have no room to c n a p. 
doubt: while the King, with filial humility and , 

contrition still continued to entreat the papal 159^ 
benediction, as alone necessary to consummate 
his union with the Catholic church. Having Delays to 
therefore determined to grant the absolution, 
it only remained for him to make the condi> ^ 
tions annexed to the act, as advantageous at 
possible, to the ponti&^ate. In this part of 
the negotiation, all the refinement of Italian 
policy was exhibited and exerted by the court 
of Rome. Philip the Second, attentive to em¬ 
barrass and to delay, if he could not altogether 
prevent the accomplishment of the work; en¬ 
deavoured to procure the insertion of demands, 
dishonoring to the crown of France, or per* 
sonally degrading to Henry. But the patience, 
dexterity, and pliability of D’Ossat and Du 
Perron, the King's two Procurators; qualities 
which were sustained by equal firmness and 
inflexibility upon certain points, finally sur¬ 
mounted every impediment.' 

TTie ceremony of the Papal absolution was Ceremony 
preceded by public acta of penitence and 
prayerj accompanied with all the observances 
of devotion and splendor, calculated to in¬ 
crease the veneration felt for the pontifical au¬ 
thority; and followed by festivities, or marks 
of general satisfaction. The scene selected for x 7th Sept, 
its performance, was the spot which extends in 
ibont of the church of St. Peter; than which, 

' * ChnibHOT. «tl> iii» p. S33-^S3S‘ PeTho«> xiLp.4S8rT 
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c H A P. none more apprbpriate could have been chosen 
for such an exhibition. Clement, elevated on 
a superb throne, having on his head the Tiara, 
and other ornaments of his sacerdotal dignity^ 
surrounded by the members of the; sacred 
College, and in presence of a vast multitude ; 
beheld extended at his feet, the suppliant re^ 
presentatives of the King of, France. In irait 
tation of the antiept Roman mode of Restor¬ 
ing slaves to liberty, the pontiff; enfranchised 
Henry, by the application of a wand or rod; 
with which, from time to tinje, he gently touch¬ 
ed the shoulders of his^two Pfocuintors. He 
then pronounced, as the immediate delegate 
and vicar of Christ on earth, the sentence of 
absolution; aller which, the doors of the Ba- 
silique of St. Peter being thrown open, Mass 
RetoioM ^as celebrated with unusual potep. We can¬ 
not help contrasting the spectacle exhibited by 
Clement the Eighth on this occasion, elevated 
above all human dignities, looking down on so-i' 
vereigns, and dispensing pardon to the first 
crowned head in Europe; with the degraded 
situation of his predecessor Clement the Se¬ 
venth, about seventy years before; shut up in 
the castle of St; Angelo, beholding Rome aban¬ 
doned to pillage, and dying in disguise before, 
the troops of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
as his only refuge from the last extremities. 

It must be admitted, that in so ostentatious 
a display of the apostolic power arrc^ated by 
the popes, the majesty of Henry and of the' 
crown of France, were not altogether respected 
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by the Vatican. But policy compelled him to c h a P. 
Stubmit. t9,almQSt any humiliatiop* in order to . y* . 
obtaip the Papal forgiveness; without which 
sanction, neither his throne, nor even -his life, 
were, secure from rebellion and assassination. 

It removed the only reniaining support of “ the 
League,” weakened the efforts of Spain, calm* * “ 
ed the scruples of superstition, and disarmed 
the .violence of sedition. The King, who re-. »5 *Not. 
ceived the intelligence with joy, ordered public 
thanksgiving to be offered for it to Heaven, 
throughout the whole extent of his dominions; 

Sensible of the advantages derived from the 
friendship of the Holy See, he cultivated jtwith 
ardor; and omitted no occasion during his 
future reign, of demonstrating the fervency of 
his attachment to the religion which he had 
embraced from political necessity. * 

Anxious at the same time to xepair the 
breaches made by Fuentes on the northern 
frontier ; which calamities he was conscious, 
might have been prevented, at least in part, by 
his greater diligence and expedition; he deter¬ 
mined, notwithstanding the approach of win¬ 
ter, to undertake, some enterprize calculated 
for restoring his reputation, while it allayed the 
general discontent. Having received a rein- sthNor. 
forcement of troops from England, Scotland, ^ 
and Holland, he sat down suddenly before La 
^ere; the only town possessed by the Spaniards, 

Hirt. det vd. y. p. Chron. Nov. 

vd.iii. P» 53 S“ 53 S. Davila, p. 1356—136*. Mezerajr, vol. x. 
p, 53 — 5 ** De Thou, vol. xii. p. 477, 478. Mtmoires de Chi- 
i«n7« toll p. 34»--3r(. 
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situate to the south of the river Somme. 
The position of the place, environed by mo¬ 
rasses; the numbers and intrepidity of the 
garrison, together with the advanced season of 
the year;—these causes rendering the progress 
of the siege nevertheless slow, obliged the King 
to convert it into a species of blockadeIn 
various parts of the kingdom, the flames of 
civil war, though diminishing in violence, were 
not yet wholly extinct. Marshal d'Aumont 
was killed, while engaged before an inconsidera¬ 
ble fort in Brittany: but the indecision, or the 
incapacity of -the Duke of Mercoeur, combin¬ 
ing wilii his alienation from the Spanish com¬ 
mander, prevented their jointly profiling of an 
event, which might have proved in its results so 
injurious to the royal aflairs". Hostilities had 
continued among t^he defiles and precipices of 
the Alps, between Lesdiguieres and the Duke 
of Savoy, with alternate success, till they were 
suspended by the truce concluded at Lyons. 
Toulouse, together with a part of Languedoc, 
still continued to obey the Duke .of Joyeuse. 
Provence, more than any other portion of 
France, presented a scene of anarchy, confu¬ 
sion, and outrage. Epernon, who pretended 
to have received from Henry the Third, the 
contingent reversion of . the government, after 
riie death of his brother La Valette; and 
whose arrogance rendered him incapable of 
listening to moderate measures or counsels^ 

* De Thou, voU jdL p.439> andp. 6ox. Daylla* p. i 4 oa> MoJ* 

n Ibid, p.443—.450. Davib> p.i3p3>i;94. Meeeni7,W)l. x. 
p.67. 

per- 
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pereisted to maiotain himself in the command 
of the province, by force of arms. Neither the 
open detestation of the people of every rank, 
towards his person, nor the concealed opposi¬ 
tion which he experienced on the part of the 
crown, could shake his determination. Henry, 
unable to turn his forces towards that quarter 
of the kingdom, and apprehensive of irritating 
so powerful a subject by any act of severity j 
embraced the hazardous expedient of con¬ 
ferring the government of Provence on the 
Duke of Guise: a resolution to which he ad¬ 
hered, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
principal ministers. They exposed in forcible 
terms, the imprudence of entrusting so import¬ 
ant a maritime province to the care of a young 
prince, scarcely emancipated from his engage¬ 
ments with “ the League j” who had been 
nearly raised by Spain to the French throne j 
and who, in virtue of his descent from the an- 
tient Counts of Provence, might revive his 
pretensions to its sovereignty. Experience, 
nevertheless, justified the choice made by the 
King, of the Duke of Guise, for a post of 
such dangerous' eminence. “ 

The publication of the treaty which had long 
been negotiating between Henry and the Duke 
of Mayenne, took place soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the ensuing year. Though the 
terms were far less advantageous to the latter, 

" Memoires de Chiverny* vol. i. p. 335—337. Chron. Noy. 
p. 5819582* De Thou, voL xii. p. 463—465. Mezeray, 
voL X. p*46» Dayila, p* 1407* Hwt* d^Epemon, voLii. p. 102— 
107. 
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CHAP, than those which he might have exacted when 
master of the capital, supported by a hume- 
1596. rous army; yet the conditions, which might 
January, esteemed highly honorable, were such as 
have rarely been granted by a sovereign, to a. 
rebellious and vanquished subject. The great 
principles Of resistance, on which, aS head of 
the League,*’ Mayenne had taken up aritis 
against the crown, were admitted to have been 
not only justifiable, but in some measure meri¬ 
torious. He was acquitted, in common with all 
the princes and princesses of the family of Lor- 
rain, from any participation in, or knowledge 
^cies of of, the assassinatioti of Henry the Third. His 
'** pecuniary incumbrances within the kingdom, 
as well as those contracted for the hire of fo¬ 
reign troops, were declared to be debts of the 
state; and it was stipulated that their liquida¬ 
tion should be made out of the royal coflTers. 
Besides complete indemnity and oblivion for 
every past transaction, the cities of Soissotis 
and of Chalons upon the Saone, were left to 
Mayenne during the .space of six years, as 
places of security. His eldest soil, created a 
peer of France, by the title of Duke of Aiguil- 
lon, was provided with the reversion of the 
government of Burgundy. 

Opposition The parliament of Paris did not however ma- 
Uaraenro'if same facility in registering, which the 

Pari*. King had displayed in conceding, so liberal 
and comprehensive an edict. It was thought 
indecorous, if not degrading to the majesty of 
the throne, to recognize the innocence of the 
Duke, and of his sister the Duchess of Mont> 

pensier. 
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pensier, together with their ignorance of the chap. 
atrocious crime committed by Clement. A de- y- ^ 
gree of indirect impunity seemed to be given 1^55, 
by the edict, even to regicide itself; the conse¬ 
quences of which might prove, if possible, more 
pernicious than the atrocious act which it con¬ 
signed to oblivion. Henry could neither be in¬ 
sensible to, nor unaffected by these considera¬ 
tions ; but, weighty as they were, superior 
reasons compelled him to interpose his autho¬ 
rity, and to consummate a negotiation, which 
alone could extinguish the party of “ th6 
League.** Even after repeated injunctions, the 
parliament seems nevertheless, rather to have 
yidded to force, than to have conceded to in¬ 
dination or conviction, in verifying the treaty. 

It was carried into effect with the most scrupu- 
ilous fidelity. The magnanimous placability of Magnani- 
fhe King, in his private reception of Mayenne, 
confirmed his trittmph, by transforining the 
leader of a rebellious faction, ihto a loyal ahd 
affectionate servant. It is rare that history, 
arhich transmits So hiany ttionunientS of the 
weakness or the vices of princ'eS, is enabled to 
commemorate such an instance of benignity, 
Wisdoih, and clemency. In these endowments, 
neither the first nor the second of the Roman 
Gteshrs, surpassed the. founder of the house of 
Bourbon®. Louis the Eighteenth, instructed 
by adversity, is treading in the feame traces, ex¬ 
tending pardon to rebellion, hnd covering with 

® Mezeray, vol. x. p. 63—66. C' iverny, vol.i. p. 356—360. 
t)e Thou, vbl. xil. p. 6oz—66^. Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 5^8—604. 

J>avil4, pt 1396—1401. joUr/ial d’HeUry IV., vol. u p- ii6» ii 7 * 

Sully, vol. i. p. 3 » 7 > 3*3. 
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C H A P. a veil the crimes of revolutionary France. The 
, great features of the two periods of time, bear 
,596. the strongest resemblance. 

While Henry was thus employed in pardon¬ 
ing or conciliating his enemies ; tjie courage, 
aided by the good fortune of his adherents in 
anotlier quarter of the kingdom, atchieved an 
enterprize of the highest importance to the pub-' 
Sute of lie safety and repose. Marseilles, which city 
originally embraced the Catholic League, 

* and which, at a subsequent period was nearly 
reduced to the obedience of Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy; had ultimately been subjugated 
by two of its own ambitious citizens. These 
Demagogues, by name, Casaux and Aix, under 
the denominations of Consul and of Supreme 
Judge, had not only arrogated, but had main¬ 
tained themselves in possession of an unlimited 
authority. Supported by an armed force, and 
protected by the strength of the place, they 
Tyranny bade defiance to external attack. Henry had 
Du^yirs attempted to induce thetti to return to 

their allegiance, by every offer which could 
tempt their vanity, or gratify their avarice. 
They preferred entering into a treaty with Phi¬ 
lip the Second, who having granted them all the 
conditions demanded, already anticipated the 
acquisition of Marseilles. Doria, who command¬ 
ed the Genoese gallies in the Spanish service, 
was actually admitted into the harbour; and a 
short delay would have secured so invaluable a 
port, to the inveterate enemy of France. 

Ent^rize In this critical interval, the intrepidity of a 
ofLiberut. of Cofsica, named Libertat, to whom the 

Duum\drs 
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Duumvirs had entrusted the principal gate of c H A P. 
the city; overturned their usurpation, and frus- . 

trated the views of the court of Madrid, when 
so near to completion. Having negotiated with 
the new governor of Provence, the Duke of 
Guise, and being encouraged by an assurance of 
ample reward, he undertook and effected the 
emancipation of Marseilles. On the day fixed 17th Feb. 
for executing his design, the royal troops, 
under cover of the night approached the walls; 
and Libertat, after having shut the gate upon 
Aix, who had gone out to reconnoitre, in¬ 
stantly put to death his colleague Casaux. Aix, 
though pursued by the forces of Guise, was so 
fortunate as to regain the city; and in conjunc¬ 
tion with the son of the Duumvir recently kill¬ 
ed, he attempted to make himself master of the 
gate where Libertat commanded the guard. 

But, the struggle proved of short duration. 

Weary of the tyranny exercised over them, the 1 “ »ttcce8s. 
inhabitants rose, and declared for the crown. 

The soldiery, led by the Duke of Guise in 
person, were admitted into the place: while 
Doria, surprized and thrrified, widiout making 
any resistance, crouded sail in order to escape 
with the gallies under his command. The two 
surviving chiefs of the rebels, after maintaining 
themselves during some days in possession of 
the forts which overlook the city, capitulated, 
on receiving a promise of their lives and their 
ireedom. So complete a revolution was ef¬ 
fected with astonishing rapidity, and altpost 
without any effusion of blood. If we consider impor- 

the political consequences which must have 

1 , theacqui- 
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e H A R attended the subjection of Marseilles to Philips 
^ we shall admit, that it was hardly possible to 

P^y highly the service rendered to the state 
by Libertat. Prom so impregnable a post, the 
Catholic King might have desolated Provence, 
awed the states of Italy, and carried on the 
whole commerce of the Levant. Its central 
position in the midst of the Mediterranean, 
which would in some measure have connected 
the dominions of Philip on the Tuscan coast, 
in Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with the con> 
tinent of Spain, must have rendered him the 
undisputed arbiter of all the south of £u> 
rope. ’’ - ' ■ 

Epernon The Voluntary departure of the Duke of 
quits Pro- Epemon frona Provence, which event speedily 
followed the reduction of Marseilles, restored a 
degree of tranquillity to that part of the king¬ 
dom. Pursued wherever he moved, by the 
enmity of the natives, who employed the most 
insidious or atrocious contrivances, in order tO 
take away, his life; opposed in the field by the 
Duke of Quise, at th e head of a body of forces } 
and enjoined by Henry to quit the province 
on pain of bis, severe displeasure; Epernon, aA 
length indignantly complied with so many 
warnings. But even when, retiring, he; made 
eonditiona with his. soyereigp,; extorWd new 
governments from the crown, in, place, of the 
post which Hc; e.vacyatedi and nuiintainect hiisb 
. self in his easties. on the. hanks of the Garonne, 

- ' r . • ■ 

P Davila, p. X404— 1410^ De Thou, vd. xji. p. 6*3 — 694. 
Clyro^ Npy. yol. iii. p. 58^—r 

in 
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in a sort of sullon independaoce upon the court chap. 
and administration. ’’ v. 

During these interesting transactions which 
took place on the coast of the Mediterranean, Arrival of 
while the King was occupied before La Fere, 
the blockade of which town threatened to be therlands. 
protracted to a considerable length j the Car- 
dinal Arch-duke Albert of Austria, a younger 
brother of Ernest so lately deceased, arrived at 
Brussels. De had already occupied in Portugal, 
the high office of viceroy; and Philip, whodes^ 
tined for him the hand of his. daughter, the In¬ 
fanta Clara Isabella, conferred on him as a pre¬ 
paratory step to that alliance, the government , 
of the Netherlands. Ambitious, to. prove him¬ 
self deserving of so. distinguished a situation, 
and, emulous tOi equal or. to surpass, the exploits, 
of Fuentes his predecessor, Ah>ert lost no time 
in preparing for the campaign. Sensible iJiat it. 
might prove dangerous, if not impracticable, to.' 
attempt the relief of La Fere, in. presence of a. 
ntumerous army, superior in cavalry, and< ani¬ 
mated by, the presence of the King, he direct¬ 
ed' his views to another quarter. It would be. 
found equally beneficial to make a powerhil di- 
v.ersipn, and to invest a frontier city of Picardy, 

'Wbile- the royal forces were incapacitated for 
advancing speedily to its assistance. After ma-. 
ture deliberation, the advice of Rosne, one of 
the exiles, serving in the Spanish army, 
intimat^y knew; the vulnerable part of- tha 
French monarchy at which to point his attack; 

Hist ToLil. p. X07 —ia7> and p, 137—14 1. Me- 

aeray^ yoL z. p. 73—7|. 
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CHAP, decided the Arch>duke in forming the siege df 
y* Calais. The distance of that city from La 

1596. Fere, and the degree of security into which the 

He deter- supposed Strength of the fortifications had lull- 
besiege ^d the garrison, presented additional motives to 
Calais. justify the selection. 

The promptitude, celerity, and vigor which 
the Spanish commanders displayed, were fol¬ 
lowed by corresponding and rapid success. So 
incredible had. been the supine negligence of 
the French, that the two forts of Nieulay, and 
of the Risbanc, which guarded the entrance 
9tii April, of the > harbour, were carried almost without 
resistance. Every efibrt made by Henry for 
the preservation of the place, who on the first 
intimation of the danger that menaced Calais, 
bad repaired to Boulogne, at the head of a 
body of cavalry; was rendered inefiectual by 
contrary winds, which prevented succours from 
The town • entering the port. The town, battered by the 
capitulates, cannon of the enemy, soon capitulated; though 
Bidossan, .the governor, an officer of valor and 
fidelity, but deficient in military skill, con¬ 
tinued to defend, the citadel. The intrepidity 
of the assailants, guided by the superior talents 
of Rosne, overcame however all opposition. 
*3d April. Having ascended the breach, they stormed the 
Citadel fort, putting . the troops found .in.it, to the 
stormed, ^ Scarcely forty years had yet elapsed, 

since Henry tlie,Second united it to the French 
monarchy. Calais, which after a possession of 

' Davila, p. 1413—I4a». De Thou, vol. xiL p. 630—637. 
Sully, VoL i. p. 30X, 30a. Chron. Nov. voh iii. p. 6 io--- 4 za. Me- 
ze^ay, vol. x. p. 75 —So. 
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above two centuries, had been lost to England Chap. 
by the incapacity of Mary, daughter to Henry / . 

the Eighth, and the culpable neglect of her .1596. 
ministers, not less than by the fortunate exer> 
tions of Francis, Duke of Guise; became trans¬ 
ferred in turn to Spain, by similar errors or 
inattention on the part of the government. 

The distracted condition of France, convulsed 
at once by civil and by foreign war, forms 
nevertheless too satisfactory an apology for 
Henry, who ever since his accession,' had 
been reduced to contend unremittingly Vrith 
rebels for the crown itself; and who being en¬ 
gaged before La Fere, could not personally ex- 
tend.his vigilance or his protection, over every 
part of so extensive a frontier. ' ’ - 

Animated to new efforts by his past success, 
and still conducted in eVery nteasufe by the 
same skilful counsels which had hitherto guided Ardrw. 
him, Albert marching out of Calais, formed 
the siege of Ardres. Neither the advantageous 
position of the place, together with a reinforce¬ 
ment of considerable magnitude which had 
been recehtly thrown intoMt; nor the expec- ' 
tation of receiving speedy assistance from‘the 
King himself, on which reliance might be 
placed; could prolong its defence beyond a 
very short term. The pusillanimity of Belin, 
the governor, in defiance 6f th6 opposition 
inade by his own officers; and the valor offhe 
troops, surrendered the place to Spain, - nearly 
at the precise time when La Fere capitulated ofL^Fw. 
to Henry. The Arch-duke, satisfied vvitH his 

acqui- 
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G H A and not disposed to commit his 

^ coj^qjuests to the chance of war, did not wait 
for the app«>ach of the royai forces. Retiring 
by hasty marches into Fiand^rs, in order to. ror 
fresh his troops, after having provided for the 
safety of Calais and of Ardres, he evacuated 
the French territory *. It might naturally have 
been supposed that a prince so enterprising ae 
^epry, would hav^ profited of the enemy’s abr 
sapcC) erth^ to retahe the two important places 
recently eaptured ,pr at least to form some ofienr 
aWe plan of oporation against the Spaniards. 
Exhausted Rpt, suoh the exhausted condition of the 
twenne, andt so empty were the public coffers, 
as tp, incapacitate him for commencing any un¬ 
dertaking of expence or magnitude. The dis¬ 
eases which manifested themselves in the camp 
before La,l^ere, had diminished his numbers^ 
ifdiile the devastation of Picardy caused by the 
^^(Chrdul^e’s fprces, rendered it impossible tp 
proeure sub^stence for his own troops. In this 
^atress^'ui fitHation, he was reduced* ax he bad 
been after the siege of Paris, to separate bis 
and stationing the soldiery i“ gafrisons 
along of the rivet Somme, he 8us«. 

pended xU tofther mdibsty operatipna.' 

3Jhe.sflriyal cd; the Papal l^te,,-Aiexander, 
Cardjpsd of IW^cip, whoa^i iptendf 

ed; fet aiSbdng the, seal te Hepry’a reconciRar 
tipp with- the Holy See>, recall^ him to 
ji^- 'Shaf prelxt^», teceived vsiitb distim 

» I)e Thoiii v<4. x}i. p, 638^-^46^ DayUa, p, ^414— 1439 -, (Jhroib 
Not. vol. iiL p. 612, 613. ^ 

* Da¥ilay p* 14 ^ 991430 * 
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guished honors, was met at bis entrance into CH a, p. 
Paris, by Henry, the young Prince of Cond6, . . 

pi^'esumptive heir to the crown, then scarcely 1^96, 
eight years of age; whom the King having re¬ 
cently caused to be taken from under the care 
of the Hugonots, had educated in the Catholic 
faith. By thus depriving his Protestant sub- Prince 
jects of so powerfiU a support, as they must 
have derived from retaining in. their hands the court, 
first prince of the royal blood, attached to their 
party and religion; he consulted equally bis 
own tranquillity, as well as the repose 
France: while on the other hand he gave to 
the court of B,ome an unequivocal proof of the 
sincerity of his late conversion. Soon after¬ 
wards, Charlotte de Tremouille, Dowager Prin-? 
cess of Cond^, who, strongly accused of having 
poisoned her husband, bad been long detained 
in confinement at St. John d’Angely; was set 
alt liberty by Henry’s express command, "phe 
parliament of Paris talpng cogni^nce of the 
affair, after examination, thought proper t3Q de^ 
dare her innocent of that atrocious crime. We 
ipay nevertheless assume that policy, more ttum 
conyictipn arising from mord or jtjridieal proof, 
dictated the sentence; when we r^ect thatrin 
the event of the^ King^s decease, the aqcueed 
prince^, would, have sfobd in the neat’ relatioi| 
of mother to his minor snecessOTr'* 

Alarmed at the rapid a/iyanqes of thp, l^a- Embaaiy 
niards, who, in t^ cenree twe canipaigw* 

^ Cb^pn. Nov. iiu; p. 6x8»,6x9. De ThoU} vdL.jo^ 566?^^ 

568.5 and vol. xili. p. 45—49. p* Z430^—143 ?Iezeray, 

p. 43 , 44>.aad p.86,8jr. 

had 
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CHAP, had levelled or captured the principal bulwarks 
V. of Picardy, thus opening'to themselves an easy 
entrance into all the interior provinces of 
France j Henry applied for assistance, to his 
antieht ally, Elizabeth. Marshal Bouillon, 
placed at the head of an embassy, was dispatch¬ 
ed for the purpose, to the court of London; 
but many causes^ by contributing to weaken 
the English Queen’s affection, had diminished 
at the same time her esteem for the King. His 
change of religion unquestionably operated as 
not the least of these motives, however strongly 
that measure might be dictated and justided 
impedi- hy state necessity. Elizabeth’s revenues, even 
menu to a with her frugal management, were moreover 
unequal to the vast expenditure required to 
Henry and oppose Philip the Second in Europe, and on 
Elizabeth, Continent of America, or in the West 
Indies. Her whole reign constituted in fact 
only a state of open war, or of indirect hostility 
with him; the energy of her people supplying 
the deficiency or the poverty of the crown. 
She was compelled to watch with unremitting 
vigilance over Ireland, to which exposed and 
ill administered country, Spain directed its 
constant attacks: the Dutch commonwealth, 
reared by her care, still required her superin¬ 
tending protection; and she had, at different 
periods, advanced a vast sum to Heniy him¬ 
self, of which money she vainly demanded res¬ 
titution. Convinced nevertheless of the mag- 
- nitude and reality of the danger with which she 
was menaced in common with France, by the 
■ alarming progress of the Spaniards; and pecu¬ 
liarly 
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liarly sensible to the vicinity of such formidable chap. 
neighbours, now become possessed of Calais, . T* ^ 
in addition to their Flemish dominions;—im- 1596. 
pressed by these considerations, she at length ^y- 

1 . .11 T1-. AlLance, 

consented to sign a new treaty with the King. f»n.ii„i...i . 
The stipulations, which were offensive, bound 
the contracting parties to make the strongest 
effoits against their mutual enemies ; a place 21st Oct, 
being specifically reserved for the accession of 
the States^General of Holland, who at the dis¬ 
tance of some months afterwards, entered into 
the alliance. * 

The Cardinal Arch-duke, after the termina¬ 
tion of his military exploits in France, did hot 
by any means resign himself to inactivity. 

Turning his arms against the Dutch, who un¬ 
der the conduct of Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
maintained a continual war with the crown of 
Spain in the Netherlands; he invested Hulst, siege of 
an important town of Brabant, not far removed Huist- 
from Antwerp. The place was defended with juiy. 
far greater skill, as well as perseverance, than 
he had experienced in the attack of Calais; its iSthAug. 
surrender, after a long and spirited resistance, 
being dearly purchased by the loss of Rosne, n p.ti. of 
' who directed the operations, and who fell in Rosne, 
the assault. To his eminent talents, propelled 
by an implacable animosity against Henry, 
may in a great degrep be ascribed the splendid 
successes which attended Fuentes and All 

* Dc Thou> voL xii* p. 647—671. Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 62s 
Davila» p. Z4aa— 1424* Mezeray, vol. x. p. 839 84. Hist, 
de Bouillon, voL iL p« 102^x60* lUpin’s Hi«U of England, vol. vii. 

P* 54 ^ 1547 - 
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CHAP, bert 1rhro*out his life, and peculiarly in the 
. y* ■ tnanner of its close, Rosne bore a striking affi- 
*596. hity to the Constable Charles of Bourbon. Both 
equally throwing off their allegiance to their 
native Prince, carried desolation into IVance; 
and both perished by a similar end. Bourbon 
in the attack of Rome, Rosne at the storm 
of Hulst. Nor did the enmity of the formet 
individual entail greater calamities on Francis 
the First, than the antipathy of the latter in- 
fiicted on Henry the Fourth. The weakness 
and lassitude of the French, which incapa* 
citated the King for availing hittiSelf of the 
Arch-duke’s abseiicfe, lf)reventfed any impUrtant 
Octobw. operation: dor WaS the autumn otherw?iS6 
distinguished, than by Some incnrSibns of Bi- 
intoArtoii. ron, at the head of a body of cavalty, who re¬ 
peatedly ravaged the provinces 'of Artois and 
Hainault, quite to the suburbs x>f the city of 
Arras. These tuinouS depredations, which 
Only increased the calamitres of .war, without 
ihaterially accelerating its termination, were 
productive of little glory or benefit.* ^ 

Ifenry, unable to raise supplies from an elc- 
hausted and impoverished country; incapablO 
of compelling by force the Duke of JVtercCeur 
to lay down his atms in Brittariy; add dread¬ 
ing art insurrection o'f his Hugonot Subjects, 
Who loudly demanded from his gratitude,, if not 
Brom his policy, an edict of permanent tolcra- 

. ^ Chrdn. Noven. Vol.in. p. 615—^618. De Thou, voJ. 

—5i- 

• Davila, p-1439, Thou, voL xiii. p. sz — S 4 ^ Chron* Nov» 

Tol.iii. p. 6aa—6aa* 
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tion for their religion; far from enjoying re- c fi a F. 
pose, could not even provide for his personal ^ 
security. Pressed by a powerful and victorious 
enemy on the frontiers, he had recourse to a Convoca- 
popular assembly, in order to find expedients 
for liquidating the public debts, and amelior- *t Rouen, 
ating or augmenting the revenue. But, in- 
structed by the experience of his predecessor 
Henry the Third, he preferred cbnVoking an 
Epitome or representation of the States Gene¬ 
ral, to the dangerous experiment of Calling ttt*. 
gether the States themselves. A limited num¬ 
ber of persons, selected from the nobility, 
clergy, magistracy, and finance ; Who, it waS 
haturally supposed, might be easily induced td 
lend assistance to the crowh, from whence they 
;3erived their own lustre or support; were as¬ 
sembled for the J)urpose at Rouen. Henry ha- 4th Nar. 
rangued them with a simplicity, frankness, and 
brevity, calculated to make the deepest impres¬ 
sion on their minds. The wantSj aggravated by 
the critical situation of the monarchy. Were in¬ 
deed too apparent, to need exaggeration, tU* to 
require eloquence. Another successful fcathv 
paign, it was obvious, must enable the Spai. 
niards to carry their arms into the heart of the 
kingdom; to approach Paris, as Edward the 
Third had done in the fourteenth century ; 
and to dictate conditions of pCacC, such as 
jpolicy or resentment might suggest to the 
Court of Madrid. The assembly, penetrated Resoiu. 

with a Conviction of these facts, after reclaim- .. 

• , , , iraxiied ia 

ing the rights and privileges of their respec- it. 
tive orders, adopted various resolutions for 

enabling 
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CHAP, enabling the King to raise temporary supplies, 
, y* by new impositions. He was not long how- 
1596. perceiving, that it was far easier to 

grant taxes, than to render them efficient, in 
the present situation of France. The domain 
of the crown, as well as the revenues, had 
fallen into a state of such anticipation and 
alienation, as to be utterly irretrievable, ex¬ 
cept by a system of rigorous and radical re* 
form; nor could he venture to undertake so 
arduous a work, in the midst of a foreign war. 
Being convinced therefore that he should 
derive little benefit from the deliberations, or 
service from the prolongation of the assembly ; 

. he shortly afterwards permitted the members to 
separate, aUd return to their respective pro* 
vinces.* 

I597' * Scarcely had he revisited the capital, and 
made preparations for opening the campaign 
with effect, when an event equally alarming 
and unexpected, reducing the kingdom to ex¬ 
tremities, seemed to menace him with misfor¬ 
tunes greater than those, which he had suffered 
Fiortocar- ^.jjg faction of “ the League.” Portocar- 

prize$ rero, the Spanish governor of Dourlens, an 
Amieii*. officer of equal capacity and decision, conceived 
the design of surprizing Amiens; the protec¬ 
tion of which city had been entrusted to the 
citizens, by Henry’s facility, rather than by his 
negligence. Availing himself of their careless 
security, Portocarrero approached Amiens with 

*■ Sully, yoL !• p. 334—34Z* Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 628, 629* 
De Thou, yoL xiii. p. 18—25. Mezeray, vol. x. p. 87—89. 

Vila, p. Z44Z, 1442. Memoires de Chiveray, voL i. p. 387—^390. 

a con- 
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a considera,ble force, during the nighty while a c hA P, 
few soldiers of approved valor, disguised as* ^ ^ 

peasants or waggoners, entered the place. By 159^. 
an ingenious contrivance, some of them amused 
the guard; till the others, drawing their con- 
cealed weapons, made themselves masters of one 
of the gates, and instantly admitted their cmm^ 
panions. With such admirable skill were the ; 
measures taken, and such was the promptitude, 
silence, and intrepidity, exerted in executing 
them, that the capital of Picardy, in open day, 
was seized on by the Spaniards. Fifteen thou^ nth Mu:, 
sand inhabitants capable of bearing arms, after 
a slight and ineffectual resistance, were dis¬ 
armed by about three thousand of the enemy. 

Scarcely any effusion of blood accompanied an 
enterprize, at once so bold, and so important in 
its nature. Portocarrero, whose genius had 
planned it, lost not an instant in endeavouring 
to render the possession secure; and the go- 
vernor having ^d on the first intimation of the 
danger, no effort was made by the French, for 
recovering the city. ** 

The consternation which the intelligence oc- Constema- 
casioned in the court, as far as we can judge 
. from contemporary authority,'was not exceeded its capture, 
by the alarm consequent on the battle of Pavia, 
when Francis the First was made prisoner; nor 
by the defeat of St. Quentin under Henry the 
Second, where the Constable Montmorency, 

^ Davila^ p. 144a— z 4 4 ^* Da TboUy yol.xBi. p. Z03-—zo8. 

. ChrmuNoT. yol.iiL p. 66 7^669. D’Aub. Hist. Univ. yol. iii. 

,p. ^S6—388. Mfmaires ^ Chivemy) vol, i. p. 391—>396* - 

VOL. V. s and 
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CHAP, and the dower the French nobility, fell inf9 
^ , tile hands of the SpaInard8^ Paris^ the metro- 

I59V kingdom, became in some measare,! 

after the loss of Amiens, a frontier place, no 
longer secure from insult and attack; the whole 
intermediate country from the banks of the 
Somme, to those of the Seine, being open, as 
Aiarmuig well as destitute of garrisons, or of fortresses. It 
is in fact difficult to conceive, if Spain, had re¬ 
mained in possession of its recent acquisition, 
that Paris could have continued to constitute 


the capital of France; and it must have become 
ce^iisite to remove the seat of government from 
the Seine, to the Loire. The terror natural 
in such a situation, was augmented by the 
Popular general dissatisfaction. Those persons whot 
desired to depreciate the King in the es¬ 
timation of his- subjecti^ comparing him to- 
Mark Antoi^, attrS^ed the calamity td his 
immoderate love of pleasure, and to the in¬ 
fluence of his mistress Gabrielle, who enervated 
his courage, or detained him in dissipation. 
Even such as judged more favourably of Heniy, 
yet seemed ready to admit that be was only 
victorious over his own people; and that, form¬ 
ed by nature tor civil war, his talents sunk 
when opposed to foreign enemies: a censure 
which however severe, was not wholly destitute 
ef foundation*^. His own constancy appears 
to have been rudely shaken by so unexpected a 
reverse, to which he found it difficult to apply 
any prompt or efficacious remedy. The mis- 


. * 'SuUyi voLi. p> 34 > ** Davila, p. 1406, 1447. 
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management and peculation of the revenue, chap. 
which incapacitated him foe. vigorous or con- . , 

tinned exertion; rendered it impossible to main- 1597. 
lain forces adequate \o forming the siege of 
Amiens, without previously providing for their the King, 
payment. It could not be doubted that * 
Philip the Second, and the Arch-duke Albert, 
would make the greatest efforts, however ruin¬ 
ous they might prove to the affairs of the Ne¬ 
therlands, in order to preserve a conquest 
which gave them entrance into the centre of 
France. Portocarrero might be expected to 
bury himself in the ruins of the city which he 
had acquired with such consummate ability, or 
to hold out against the assailants, till he should 
be relieved from Flanders. Despondency ag¬ 
gravated the weight of the calamity; and the 
factions of the metropolis, suppressed, but not 
extinct, manifested themselves at a moment of 
general dejection.* 

Henry, under circumstances so fitted to ap¬ 
pal the greatest fortitude, evinced, after re¬ 
covering from the first shock, that adversity 
could not incapacitate, though it might agitate 
and disconcert him. All his measures, replete mmsotm 
with wisdom, and adapted to the exig^jney, 
were carried into effect with vigor. B|ron, de- ^ 
tached atthe head of those troops which could 
be immediately assembled, witlr orders to harrass 
the garrison, to impede the entrance of provi¬ 
sions into the place, and to straiten Portocarrero 
on the side of Flanders, executed his commis- 

• Mezeray, vol. x. p. 9a»93. 

s 2 sion 
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CHAP, sion with success. The superintendence of the 
, . finances was entrusted solely and exclusively to 

jjgj, Rosny, known in history by the title of Ikike 
of Sully; a minister who in application, integ> 
rity, and frugality, proved himself not inferior 
to any statesman, of whatever age or nation. 
The parliament of Paris-gave the most disinte* 
. • rested and efficient support to the exertions of 

the government; and .the Duke of Mayenne 
himself, anxious to erase every impression of hia 
past political life, conducted to the King’s assis- 
JUne. tance a number of his adherents. Pecuniary re¬ 

sources were found in the loyalty or affection 
of the people; and Henry quitting Paris, re¬ 
paired to the camp, where his presence, while 
it diffused satisfaction, acc^erated all the mili¬ 
tary operations. ’ 

Cor^tian During the interval of more than six months 
which elapsed between the suiprize of Amiens, 
and the period of its recapture; the interior of 
the French monarchy was agitated by various 
factions, which not only disturbed its repose, 
but seemed tp menace its very existence. The 
struggle between the two crowns of France and 
Spain, after near twelve years of open war, or of 
indirect hostilities, seemed to be reduced to a 
crisis: and such was the precarious nature of 
Henry’s title, as well as the fermentation exist¬ 
ing thro’out his dominions, that any further suc¬ 
cess on the part of his foreign enemies, might 

r De Thou, vrf. xiii. p. 108—iii. IHvila, p. 1447—1448. 
SiiUf, vol.i. p.35», 353. Mezeray, voL X. p. >4—96. D’Aub. 
Hitt. Unir. vol. iii. p. 388—390. 

have 
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have produced a general defection or revolu- chap. 
tion. In Brittany, the . Duke of Mercoeur, at- ^ 
tentive to the event of the siege, renewed his 1597. 
connexions with the court of Madrid, and re¬ 
fused to lay down his arms*. All the ability and 
vigilance of Lesdiguieres, could scarcely repel 
the inroads of Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
or prevent his entrance into the province of 
Dauphin^ \ Ferdinand, great Duk-e of Tus¬ 
cany, availing himself of the opportunity aifiird- 
ed him by. the calamities of France, seized on 
two small islands situate near the entrance of the 
port of Marseilles, which he gjurrisoned with 
troops The Hugonots, irritated against the Foreign, 
King, whom they regarded as an apostate; and 
dissatisfied at his delay in granting them an 
edict of toleration; not only refused to aid him, 
but manifested a disposition to have recourse to 
the most violent expedients \ Even in Paris,. 
the partizans of Spain, who held nocturnal as* 
semblies, meditated open insurrection'. Many 
of the nobility, and some of the princes of the 
blood, despairing of the final extrication of the 
state, or regarding the misfortunes of their 
country, as exceeding Henry’s ability to re¬ 
medy ; did not hesitate to meet, and to agitate ' 
in those secret conferences,' propositions of the 
moiEtt treason^le nature." 

8 De Thou, voL xiiL p. za8—136. Chron. Nov. vol. iii. p. 67X 
—673. 

^ Chron. Nov. vol. iiL p. 673—678. 

* Mezeray, vol. x. p. 98, 99. 

* Ibid. p. 99“ioi. ‘ * Ibid. p. 96# 

® Dc Thou, vol. xiiL^p. 136—X37« 
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CHAP. While symptoms of such universal efferves* 
eence and discontent appeared throughout the 
jjff, kingdom, the attention of Europe was fixed on 
Siege of the transactions before Amiens, where the 
Ju^ whole science of war, as known and practised 
at the conclusion of the sixteenth century, was 
displayed by the two powers. Tiie activity and 
courage of Portocarrero repeatedly repelling 
the assailants, long frustrated or retarded-their 
operations. But, as the garrison, diminished 
by fatigue, sickness, and the sword, became 
unequal to contending with an enemy, whose 
numbers were perpetually recruited; an indis* 
pensable necessity existed on the part of the 
Spanish government, either to march to its 
selief, or to expect its ultimate surrender. 
Portocarrero implored the Arch.duke not to 
suffer so important a city to be lost, without 
making an effort for its preservation; and that 
prince, however feebly supported by Philip the 
Second on this great occasion, wanted no ex* 
hortations to excite him to the performance of 
his duty. Though labouring under many im* 
pediments, and at the hazard of abandoning the 
Netherlands to. the incursions of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, who only waited for the rig* 
nal of his departure, in order to invade the pro* 
vinces along the Yssel; Albert having assembled 
a considerable army, advanced towards the bor- 
Aupst. jjgj.g of Picard\\ He found himself neverthe- 
Poitocar- less from a variety of causes, unable to appear 
”«>• in sight of the besieged, before the death of 
Portocarrero had taken place. A musquet ball 
which entered his left side, while exposed to a 

severe 
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severe fire, terminating his life, deprived c H A P. 

' Spain of so illustrious a subject The com- y* , 
mand was immediately conferred by unanimous ,^,7. 
consent, on the Marquis of Montenegro, who 3^ Sept. 
approved himself worthyx)f the distinction." 

Albert, long and impatiently expected, at Albert 
length drew near to the northern bank of the 
oomme: but such appears to have been the of Aouciu.’ 
culpable negligence, or the inconceivable se- ^ 
■curity of the French^ aggravated by the want 
of all precaution on the part of the King 
himself, that no adequate preparations had 
been made to oppose, or to repel the Spaniards. *5* Sq»t. 
Universal alartn and confusion ensued on their 
approach, which were augmented by Henry’s 
absence; who, unapprehensive of any danger, 
had gone out to take the * diversion of the 
chace. Ail the efibrts of Biron and the 
other commanders, could neither dissipate the 
panic, HOT restore the confidence of the troops. 

Already the enemy, in the anticipation of vic¬ 
tory, appeared ready to commence fheir at¬ 
tack; when the Arch-duke, personally un¬ 
skilled in the conduct of military operations, 
though himself of unquestionable courage, and 
ill advised by those persons who surrounded 
him, issued orders to halt the troops. The short 
delay of three hours, at so critical a juncture, occasion of 
decided the fate of Amiens, and probably the 
destiny of France. When the irretrievable error 
committed by the Spaniards, became i^parent^ 

t • 

* De Thou, Tol. xiii. p. 113—1x8. Davila, p. 1448—I4<i3* 

D*Aiib. Hist. Uniy.. Yol. iii. p. 390. 
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C p. the moment of action was lost; nor conld it be 
■ -/ _■ esteemed among the least singular events of the 
1597 * day, that the Duke of Mayenne, who had sp 
nearly overturned the monarchy only a few ye^rs 
before; conduced eminently to its preservation; 
in this hour of crisis, by causing cannon to be 
placed upon the most accessible quarter of the; 
■Rcbtatt. royal camp. Kepelled in every subsequent at¬ 
tempt which he made either to force the lines, 
or to throw reinforcements into the city j liar-, 
rassed by the cavalry of the King, and incapable 
from want of provisions, of protracting his stay 
in a country completely ravaged; the Arch¬ 
duke began his.retreat towards Flanders. If 
the enterprize had been entrusted to a general 
^ of greater capacity than Albert; if the Duke 
of Parma had survived, or even if Kosne had 
not perished in the preceding campaign; we 
may pronounce that according to all appear-’ 
ances, the siege of Amiens would have, been 
raised in consequence of the approach of the 
Spaniards. It is difficult to conjecture, and 
impossible to ascertain, the probable restdts of 
such a disaster to France, under the existing 
circumstances of the monarchy: these specula¬ 
tions do not belong to history, whose pro¬ 
vince is to record events; but we are justified 
in supposing, that they naust have proved of the 
most calamitous nature. ° 

• Davila, p.i4$3—1469, C}u«n.Nov. vol.iii. p.679—.tfSc. De 
Thou, vol. 3dii. p. iig_ia4. D’Aub. Hi»t. Univ. voL iii. p. 390— 
393. MemoiKa de Cluvemy^ ToL 1. p. 396—^404. 
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Albert, tho’ be proved unable to effect the’ chap. 
principal object of his expedition, by relieving v. 
Amiens, nevertheless retreated into the Nether- 
lands without sustaining any loss. Henry, at the 
head of all his cavalry, hanging upon the rear, 
continually attempted to charge, or to disorder 
them: but, such was the'admirable discipline, and 
superior military skill of the Spanish infantry, as 
to render ineffectual every efibrt of the King. He Surrender 
returned therefore, to the camp before Amiens, 
which city, hopeless of succour, capitulated on 
honorable terms. Elated with his success, he 
entered the province of Artois, advanced to 
the vicinity of Arras, and endeavoured to pro- 
voke the.Arch-duke to hazard an action. So 
exhausted nevertheless were the French forces, 
and so unequal to attempting any enterprize of 
difficulty, that Henry was compelled soon af- October, 
lerwards to relinquish the siege of Dourlens, 
which he had imprudently and precipitately ' 
commenced. Satisfied therefore, with having Henry re- 
obliged the Spaniards to retire; master ofj^*® 
Amiens, the prize for which he contended; 
and unable to keep the field with an army di¬ 
minished by diseases; he returned to Paris, 
where his arrival was celebrated with acclama¬ 
tions.** 

The ill success of Albert, and his consequent Noyanber. 
retreat into the Netherlands, by disconcerting 
the vast projects which the court of Madrid * 


P De voL xiiL p. Davila, p.1469—>47*. Me- 

zeray, voLx: p. 108—no. Chron. Nov. voLiu. p. 68<—6S8. 
'SuBy, voL L p. 368. 

had 
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C;H AP. had formed, not without apparent fouhdatibn, 

^ y* . on the permanent possession of Amiens, dis- 
*59?^ posed the two crowns to peace. Henry, who, 
during the greater part of his life, had been 
compelled to combat danger and adversity in 
every shape, anxiously desired to taste repose. 
He dreaded the instability of fortune, and he 
had acquired the highest reputation, by bis 
triumph over Spain and “ the League.” The 
factions of France, inveterate and powerful, re¬ 
quired time as well as address, to effect their ex- 
and of tihction. His revenues, which were dissipated 
SKond**** mismanagement, and wholly unequal to pro¬ 
secuting the war with vigor, could only be re¬ 
established by tranquillity. Nor had Philip less 
^ cogent, tho* less apparent motives, to desire the 
termination of the war. Approaching fast to the 
close of life,, he was sinking under bodily infir¬ 
mities or diseases, which impaired the energy 
of his counsels. His only son, Philip, heir to 
the vast dominions of the Spanish monarchy, 
young and inexperienced, manifested a very 
to desire feeble Capacity. The hostilities in which he was 
involved with England and Holland, occupied 
his arms on both elements: during the short 
expedition of the Arch-duke for the relief of 
Amiens, Maurice, Prince of Orange, had com¬ 
pletely expelled the remaining garrisons df !^i- 
lip, from every part of the northern provinces 
of Groningen, Friesland, and Overyssel. 

In addition to these reasons, he had already 
determined on giving his daughter Clara Isar 
bella's hand to Albert; endowing her at -the 

11 same* 
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same time M^ith the Low Countries, as a fief to c H a p. 
be held of the crown of Spain. His finances, ^ y* ^ 
scarcely less exhausted than those of Henry, 
had recently reduced him to the humiliating 
necessity, of violating his faith to the creditors 
of the state, by withholding payment of his 
debts, as he had already-done at an earlier pe¬ 
riod of his reign. Under circumstances so im- 
perious, he lent a ready ear to the first proposi-, 
tions of a pacific nature, which were made to 
him through the ntedium of the court of Rome. 

Clement the . Eighth, desirous to unite the Mediatiou ■ 
Christian powers against the Turks, who, feebly court*of 
opposed by Rodolph the Second in Hungary, Rome, 
made the most alarming progress towards the 
Austrian frontiers, under Amurath the Third; 
exerted all the influence of the pontifical au¬ 
thority, to terminate the inveterate quarrel 
between France and Spain. Commissioners, 
named by each qrown, acting under the me¬ 
diation of the Papal legate, assembled there¬ 
fore at Vervins, a small town on the frontiers 
of Picardy. Notwithstanding the numerous Febmaiy. 
and intricate points requisite to be adjusted on Confe- 
both sides, previous to a final accommodation j aTvwins., 
yet, such was the mutual disposition felt to 
vanquish them, that the negotiation advancing 
rapidly, promised a favorable issue.'' 

Among all the principal adherents of “ the Conduct of 
League,” the Duke of Mercceur alone still per- 
sisted in his rebellion, though every decent or c«ur. * 

5 De ThoU} Tol. xiii* p. 1959196. Davilai p* 14739 1474* Meze«> 
rayi vol. au p. 113—1x5% SullyiYol.it p. 375. 

■ osten- 
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CHAP, ostensible pretext for continuing in arms 
. ^ against his sovereign, had been removed by 

i^s. Henry’s abjuration and absolution. His hopes 
of retaining the duchy of Brittany, which he 
had tyrannized during a number of years; and 
the prospect of dissevering that fine province 
from the monarchy of France, as it existed prcr 
vious to the marriage of Anne of Bretagne with 
Charles the Eighththese motives induced him 
to refuse every offer of accommodation. Even 
after the re>capture of Amiens, though he had 
consented to renew the truce with the royalists, 
Februaiy. he betrayed no disposition towards peace. The 
King, who was therefore exhorted to repair in 
person, at the head of his forces, to that quarter 
of the kingdom, executed the resolution with* 
out delay. At his approach, the frontier ^ar- 
risqns which held for Mercoeur in Anjou and 
Poitou, on whose resistance he had relied for 
covering Brittany from attack, instantly sub- 
Hetub- niitting, returned to their duty. So unexpect- 
mit( to ed a defection left him exposed to immediate 
the King. . jjqj jjgj jjg alternative, except 

to implore pardon for his rebellion; or to sus¬ 
tain a siege in the city of Nantes, whose inha¬ 
bitants, he dreaded, might seize, and deliver 
him up to his offended prince. Thus situated, 
Mercoeur wisely preferred the former expe¬ 
dient. His only daughter, heiress to the vast 
possessions of the family of Penthievre, and 
allied to the antient Dukes of Brittany, in right 
of her mother, was made the sacrifice to pro¬ 
pitiate Henry. 

Gabrielle 
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, Gabrielle d’Etrees, always attentive to the in- c h A p. 
terests of her children, became the mediatress . y- 
of a reconciliation; in consequence of which, 
her eldest son, Csesar, espoused the young prin¬ 
cess. He was invested at the same time, by 
the King his father, with the duchy and patri¬ 
monial estates of Vendome, which being thus 
dissevered from the crown, were conferred on 
Gabrielle’s issue. The espousals took place with ad April, 
equal solemnity and magnidcence,. in presence 
of the court, though the youth of the two par¬ 
ties prevented the immediate consummation of 
the nuptials; Henry granting in favor of so Treaty be¬ 
nch an alliance for his natural son, the most 
honourable terms to Mercoeur. His rebellion 
was not only pardoned, but justified, as having 
originated in patriotic motives; and like the 
Duke of Mayenne, he received from the royal 
coffers a considerable sum, for the liquidation 
of his private debts. The government of Brit¬ 
tany was conferred on the young Duke of Ven. 
dome. We cannot deny, however much we 
may regret, that in the whole course of this 
transaction, Henry appears, not as the sove¬ 
reign of France, attentive to its interests, and 
regardful of his public duties; but as the lover 
of Gabrielle, sacrificing every consideration of 
a public nature to the gratification of his mis¬ 
tress, and the aggrandizement of his illegiti¬ 
mate offspring.' 

^ DeThou, vol. xiiL p. 196—ao^. SuH/t vol. i. p. 375—377r- 
CJiron; Nov. vol. iii. p. 7.10 — 711. toL x. p. iiS^JZS* 

Mem. do Chivcmy, vom. p.9—ae. 

Astill 
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CHAP. A Still more delicate and important affairj 
y-, . which Remanded his attention, called fof som^ 
1598. immediate, or decisive resolution. The Hu^ 
0*““*^* gonots, dissatisfiisd at the continual procrastina* 
Hugonots. tion of the edict of toleration promised them, 
seemed to be disposed to take up arms against 
the crown. Policy, as much as justice and 
gratitude demanded, - that the companions of 
Henry’s adverse fortune, who had demon¬ 
strated their loyalty even to his predecessor, 
and who had so eminently conduced to place 
himself upon the throne; should not remain the 
only description of his subjects, excluded from 
general pardon and protection. Moved: by 
these considerations, as well as apprehensive of 
the resentment of so powerful and numerous 
a body, who if they should have recourse to fo¬ 
reign interposition, might even, impede the con¬ 
clusion of a peace with Spain ; the King, after 
13th April, mature reflexion, granted them ah edict, which 
Nantel^ has always been denominated, from the city in 
which it was framed, the “ Edict of Nantes.’* 
That of Poitiers, promulgated by Henry the 
Third in 1577, constituted its basis. If we 
candidly appreciate the articles of it, we must 
be compelled to allow, that ao more extended 
toleration could with reason have been de¬ 
manded on one side; nor with any regard to 
the public welfare and safety, have been con- 
Arricies Ceded on the other part. The exercise of the 

to reformed religion under some limitations and 

testant*. restrictions, was permitted in every part of 
France. Every honour, dignity, and employ¬ 
ment. 
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ment, civil, military, as well as judicial, being c ha P. 
thrown open, was rendered common to Catho- _r 

lies and Hugonots. Various cities and places, ,598. 
situate in different provinces of the kingdom, 
tlie garrisons of which were paid by the crown, 
remained as securities to the Protestants, during 
the term of eight years. Under the shelter of 
so wise, liberal, and salutary a law, they, con* 
tinned for the greater part of a century, to 
enjoy repose and protection. Yet, so little Opposition 
were the principles of toleration understood, or 
practised in that age; and such was the repug* 
nance of the zealous Catholics, against admit¬ 
ting the professors of the reformed religion to 
nny participation of civil rights; that Henry 
did not venture to publish it, till after the de¬ 
parture of the Papal Legate'from France. Even 
when in the ensuing year, the edict was brought 
before the parliament of Paris, in order to re¬ 
ceive their sanction and verification, the 
strongest opposition to it arose v among the 
members of that body. It required the per¬ 
sonal interference of the King, together with 
the force of his joint entreaties and menaces, to 
vanquish fheir resistance. * 

While the King was thus beneficially occu- impedi- 
pied in restoring order to the province of 
Brittany, in extinguishing the remains of “ the sion of 
League,” and in difhisin'g tranquillity over the P**'*' 

* D'Aub. Hist. Univ. vol. iii. p. 533—535. Hbt. de France^ 
par Matthieu» a Pariss 16149 vol.l. Itv. ii. p. 197—a6i. De Thou, 
voL xjU. p.aoSt. and p. 373—386. Meaeraj-, vol. x* p. 13391^4. 

Hist, de Bouillon, vol. ii. p. 1981199* Journal d’Henry IV., voL u 
]p. 3069 207. 

interior 
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CHAP, interior 'portion of his dominions, by qaieting 
^ ^ the alarm of his Hugonpt subjects j the minis- 

1598. ters of the two crowns at "Vervins, proceeded 
rapidly in the great work of peace. The prin¬ 
cipal impediment to its conclusion, arose even 
less from the discordant pretensions of Henry 
and Philip, than from the inflexible perti¬ 
nacity of Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. 
That prince, whose natural ambition was in¬ 
flamed and heightened by the recent success of 
his arms over Lesdiguieres, from whom he had 
reconquered the province of Maurienne, and 
made other acquisitions; peremptorily refused 
Sftiuzzo. to relinquish the MarquiSate of Saluzzo, seized 
by him in violation of subsisting treaties, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Henry the Third. If the em¬ 
bassadors of the Catholic King had steadily 
supported him, the negotiations appeared to 
be on the point of total suspension: but their 
cold- or equivocal efforts in his favour, com- 
Tmty polled him to relax in his demand. It was at 
wA Sa. length agreed, in order not to retard the pacifi¬ 
cation between the q>otentates principally inte¬ 
rested, that. the affair of Saluzzo should be 
* referred to the arbitration of the Pope,, who was 
bound to decide on it within the space of a 
year. Charles Emanuel restored to France the 
little town of Berre iq Provence, which consti¬ 
tuted his sole remaining acquisition beyond the 
Alps.' 

> Mezeny, vol. x. p. izS^iiS. De Thov,Toi.xiiL p. 3x0, six. 
MatUiieu, voU i. liv. i. p. 59— 

The 
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The warm opposition made by the Queen of 
Dngland, as well as by the States General of 
Holland, delayed the publication, but could not 
finally prevent the accomplishment of peace. 
Elizabeth remonstrated, reproached, and made 
by the mouth of her ministers, the greatest of¬ 
fers of assistance, military no less than naval, ini 
order to enforce the prosecution of hostilities. 
But Henry, secure of obtaining. from Philip by 
negotiation, ^all the objects that he could hope 
to regain by force, if he continued to act in 
conjunction with his allies; pleaded not with¬ 
out reason, in extenuation for breach of his en¬ 
gagements, the exhausted condition of France. 
He even offered to include her, as well as the 
States of Holland, by name, in the treaty; but 
his proposition was rejected by both powers, as 
being equally contrary to the independence of 
the Dutch, and to the interests of the English". 
The King having therefore ftilfilled at least 
the demonstrations of friendship towards his 
confederates, no longer hesitated to sign a 
peace, which secured to him more and greater 
acquisitions, than he could have expected fromi 
the most prosperous campaign. Except the 
County of Charolois, which formed a small de- 
pendancy of Burgundy, he had not conquered, 
nor did he possess, any portion of the Spanish 
monarchy. Philip on his part restored, besides 
several frontier fortresses of Picardy, the two 
important towns and harbours, of Calais, and 
of Blavet in Brittany. 

“ SuUy, vol.i. p. 380, 381. Mprmy, voUx. p. 1*5—1*7. ' 
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A If we reflect on the facility which these 
Y. maritime places, the keys of the monarchy, 
aflbrded him of landing forces, and of invading 
QpiMiden- France in her most vulnerable quarters; when 
we recollect that Calais had been held above two 
ofyerviiu. hundred years by the English kings y lastly, -if 
we consider the enormous expenditure of 


treasure which those acquisitions cost him, and 
the diflSculty of their being reconquered by an 
enemy so exhausted as Henry; we shall admit 
that at a more active period”of his reign, the Ca¬ 
tholic fang would not have acquiesced in so 
inglorious a treaty. Nor could he be insensible 
to the value of such sacrifices and restitutions. 


The possession of Calais placed in him in the 
position of Edward the Third and of Henry the 
Fifth, who bad shaken France to the foundations. 
!6ut he was already sinking under the diseases, 
which shortly afterwards conducted him to the 
grave j and his anxiety to devolve the Spanish 
monarchy on his successor, unembarrassed by a 
foreign war, augmented as he approached the 
close of life. The Arch-duke Albert on his 


side, not less impatient to accomplish his pro¬ 
jected marriage with the Infanta, and appre¬ 
hensive lest any unforeseen impediment to its 
. completion might arise, accelerated the pro¬ 
gress of the negotiation. Cambray alone, of all 
the captures made from the French, was re¬ 
fined by Spain, as having been reconquered 
from an usurper, aind not taken from its 
jtstieaiifi- rightful prince. If the peace of Cateau, made 
Philip near forty years prece^ng, with 

Henry 
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Henry the Second^ was justly considered to be c H a P. 
in many-respects injurious and dishonourable . . 

to France ; the treaty of Vervins seemed 1598. 
equally advantageous and beneficial to the 
French crown. While it covered Henry with 
personal glory, as the restorer of the monar¬ 
chy, it proportionately humbled the house of 
•Austria, which had so long diffused terror over 
Europe. Its publication was every where ac¬ 
companied with testimonies of joy, as the signal 
and commencement of a new period of national 
felicity *. Biron, raised by the King, to the *6th June, 
rank of a Duke and peer, in consideration of®'™"'® 
hts services to the crown, was dispatched to Brussels. 
Brussels, in order to swear on the part of his 
master, to the faithful observance of the arti* 
cles. He was received with honors and dis¬ 
tinctions above the condition of a subject, 
flattered by extravagant encomiums on his 
valor, and treated as the preserver of France. 

The insidious poison of such praises, operating 
on a mind already distempered by ambition, ar- 
rogapt, and deeming every recompence below 
its m^its; became eventually productive of 
roost fatal consequences. It shook his fidelity 
and allegiance, excited convulsions in the state, 
and finally conducted Biron himself to a pre¬ 
mature and ignominous death." 

* De Thouy yol. xiii. p ^09—Matthieu, voK i. liv. i. p.47 
-*-66.. JMEezeray, vol. x. p. —130. Journal d’Henrjr IV. voLi. 
p. 187 — 1 ^ 2 . Mem. dc Chivemy, vol. ii. p. 13—»i. Cayet. 

Chron. Septennaire, Paris, 1605, p. 8—ii. 

7 Mepi. 4 c Chivemy, yol. u. p.aa—Matthieu, vol.i. liy.i 
p, —83. De Thou, vol. xiii. p. ai8. Journal d^Henry IV., vol. i.. 
jp. xpa, X93. Mtteray, vol.x. p. 156,1^7. Sully, voli. p. 391, 392. 
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iStaie of France^ at the concluHon of the peace of Vervins. 
*— First measures of Henry. — Death of Philip the 
Second. — Ambitious projects of GabrieUe d!Fdries, — 
Her death.—Fermentation and discontents in the king¬ 
dom. — Divorce of the King. — Amours of Henry. — 
Visit of the Duke of Sarny. — In^ectual negotiation 
of that Prince. — His return. — Domestic transactions. 
— War with Savey.—Rapid prepress of the French 
arms. — Inactivity of the Duke of Savoy.—Cofferences 
for peace. — Mairiage of Henry, with Mary of Me- 
dicis. — Conclusion of the trdaty with Savoy. — Reflec¬ 
tions on it. — Birth of the Dauphin. — Internal 
regulations. — Alliance renewed with the Switzers. — 
Commotions in Poitou .-— Con^iracy of Biron, revealed 
by La Fin. — Arrest of Biron. — His trial and exe¬ 
cution. — Rflections on that event. 

c P. the treaty of Vervins, Henry the Fourth 
. -I— ■ beheld himself at length the undisputed 
* 59 *« possessor of the crown of France. After 
situation having vanquished the most powerful faction 
•f Henry, which ever arose in any state, and which had 
nearly accomplished the destruction of. the 
monarchy; his valor, constancy, and fortune, 
had finally surmounted all the efforts of foreign 
enemies. Philip the Second, his inveterate and 
implacable rival, had not only recognized his 
-title, but had restored all the conquests made 
during the period of anarchy and commotion, 
which foQowed the death of the late King 
Henry the Third. France, which for the space 
of near forty years, ever since the accession of 

Francis 
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iPrancis the Second, had been desolated by its c H A p. 
own citizens; once more resumed its antient , , 

situation and weight in the system of £u<^ 
a'ope: nor, if we except the little Marquisate 
of Saluzzo, situated beyond the limits of the 
monarchy, among the mountains of the Alps, 
bad a single fortress or town been dismembered 
from the kingdom. But, a more toilsome 
-and laborious, though a less brilliant task, re¬ 
mained to be accomplished; the restoration of 
general order and morals, the revival of indus< 
try, the alleviation of the public misery, toge¬ 
ther with the': diffusion of tranquillity, civili- ' 
zation, and obedience to the laws. To. Louis 
the Eighteenth, France now looks for similar 
exertions, after the miseries that she has en¬ 
dured under her Corsican master. It required 
' talents widely different from those which Henry 
had hitherto exerted, to produce these benefi¬ 
cial changes; and the qualities of a general 
- \vould be found of little avail, without the wis¬ 
dom and policy of a legislator. It is in the 
latter capacity that we are henceforward princi¬ 
pally to contemplate him; a character in which, 
by an uncommon example of felicity, he may 
be ^aid, though not without some reserves, to 
lay the strongest claim to esteem and admiration. 

: France, at the restoration of peace, had 
‘ suffered almost every calamity by which a state ^ *’ 
could be afflicted, except the extinction of its 
existence and independance as a nation. The 
majesty of the crown had been degraded by the 
pusillanimity, and polluted by the vices, of the 
last prince of the family of Valois. His dissi- 
T 3 pation 
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CHAP, pation had anticipated the revenues, alienated 
, the royal domains, and involved the finances 

1^58. in almost inextricable ruin. The sanctity of 
the laws was violated, and the asylum of justice 
itself had been converted into an engine of op- 
Mdof pression. Paris, the capital of the kingdom, 
garrisoned by Neapolitans and Walloons, be¬ 
sieged by hostile armies, pressed by famine 
without, and tyrannized by faction within; 
presented only an emaciated and extenuated 
shadow of its former population, opulence, and 
prosperity. The nobility, accustomed to all 
the licentious ^^olence of civil war, acted like 
the despots of a conquered country, and prac¬ 
tised with impunity, every outrage on the in¬ 
ferior orders. Abuses equally subversive of 
piety, as they were contrary to decorum, which 
had crept into the Gallican church, required 
the most vigorous exertion to eradicate among 
Commerce, the ecclesiastics. Commerce languished with¬ 
out encouragement: manufactures declined: 
many of the public roads had totally disappear¬ 
ed under thorns and briars; whUe the commu¬ 
nication from one province to another,, was 
become dangerous and precarious for travel¬ 
lers. Fastnesses and castles, which covered the 
country, served as retreats to numbers of Ban¬ 
ditti ■; who, whether they adhered to the royal 
cause, or to the party of ** the -League^* 
proved alike ihe scourges of the people. The 
unfortunate peasant, pursued by rapiacious col¬ 
lectors of the revenue, destitute of prbtection, 
pillaged, insulted, 'and despised, found him¬ 
self reduced to the last stege" of’poverty, 'and 
II scarcely 
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scarcely hoped for any salutary change in his c H A 
condition. * France in 1814, presents the same . _j 
features wliicb characterized it in 1598, and 1598. 
requires the same remedies for its resuscitation. 

From such a complication of misfortunes^ Mea«u«f 
become inveterate hy long prescription, only J^!***® 
time, wisdom, and the most lenient efforts, 
could extricate a great nation. The first me^i- 
sures of the King were judiciously directed 
towards the preservation of public tranquillily, 
safety, and property. In order to protect his 
subjects against the outrages of such indivi- , 
duals, as being disbanded from the militaiy 
service, by the reduction of the regular forces 
on the accomplishment of peace, might haye 
recourse to violence for procuring subsistence; 
he issued an edict, prohibiting under severe, 
penalties, the carrying of fire-arms'’. A great 4th Ai«. 
diminution of the cavalry and infantry was 
immediately made: but, in order to qualify a 
step, which, however usefpl and necessary it 
m^ht be, was at once delicate tind dangerous, 
permission was given to subjects pf all ranks, 
to serve in Flanders, and in HungaryThe 
clergy having held an assembly of their own 
body, in the metropolis, which convocation 
demtinded from Henry, the speedy reform of 
the venality, simony, and prostitution pf ecclp- 
siastipal preferments, that dishonoured the 
churchy he replied to them with equal dig* 
nity, cpndeacension, and circumspection. His September. 

* Matthieu^ voLL liv.i* p«i5Xf Z5ft. 

* De; p..ai 8 , ajj. We*?*^^* wh* p.134. Mat- 

thieii, vol. i. liy. i. p. 15as Z53« . ^ . 

^ MatthieUf voLi. liv.L p«.Z53>, Z 54 « 

T 4 speech. 
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CHAP, speech, which is worthy of Titus of Trajan, or 
, . of Marcus Aurelius, manifested at once his zea- 

1598. lous attachment to the Catholic religion, and 
' his consciousness that all expedients of seve¬ 
rity or violence, would only aggravate instead 
of alleviating the evil". 

Remission A remission of the vast arrears of taxes 
of taxes, people, but ^hich debt their 

poverty rendered them incapable of paying, 

• was granted to their necessity. Commission¬ 
ers were sent into the provinces, empowered 
to make enquiry, and to report on the abuses 
or grievances of every kind; and the letters 
or patents of nobility, which during the late 
' reign; had formed one of the disgraceful modes 
adopted to fill the royal treasury, underwent 
Reform a rigorous examinationThe finances, which 
itedem under three successive princes, during along 
finances, period of minority, confusion, and civil war, 
'had attained to the utmost point of sub¬ 
version and niin; having assumed a new 
form, were managed with consummate skill. 
Henry’s frugality, a quality in which he bore 
a striking resemblance to Elizabeth, was sus¬ 
tained by the inflexible integrity and parsi- 
mcmious vigilance of the Superintendant, 
Rosny, the Burleigh of France. The king¬ 
dom, liberated from the ravages of foreign 
and domestic hostilities, began already to feel 
the efiects of a wise administration; and to 
enter upon that period of its history, which, if 

^ De Thou, Tol. xiiL p. sao, ssi. Matthieu, Vd. i. lir. ip. ifo 
—163. Mezeray^ vol.x. p.i33, X34. 

^ Matthieu> vol. i. liv.L p. 159-^160. 

we 
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we compare it with the times by which it was chap 
preceded, or with those which followed it, 
may perhaps deserve with more justice than 1/98.^* 
any other portion of the French annals, the 
epithet of the golden Age. ^ 

Philip the Second did not long survive, to Death of 
taste the beneficial effects of that peace, for HiiUp the 
the attainment of which object he had made 
such important national sacrifices. Extenuated 
by the attacks of a cruel and loathsome disease 
which bafiled every effort to check its progress, 

, he surmounted his bodily sufferings by a con> 
stancy and serenity of mind above all eulogiunf, 
and of which superiority, human nature offers 
few examples. The sanity of his intellect, and 
• the perspicuity of his judgment, were neither 
< diminished nor obscured by the decay of his 
•frame, by advanced age, nor by the most acute 
pain. Unlike his father Charles, who abdicated 
the throne, Philip, tenacious of power, conti¬ 
nued down to the last moments of his life, to 
' retain and to exercise the supreme authority. 
Anxious to secure his acquittal at the awful tri- 
bunal where he felt that he must speedily ap¬ 
pear, and perhaps impressed with remorse for 
many sanguinary acts of his reign ; he had re¬ 
course to all the superstitious observances or 
practices, inculcated by credulity and terror. 
Desirous to prolong his dominion beyond the p w^;. 
gray^ like Louis the Eleventh, he laid down 
the most specific injunctions for the poUfacal 
conduct of his only son } while he secured to 

^ Mezenjr, toL x. p. 159. 

his 
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his -favorite daughter Clara Isabella, the rich 
inheritance of the Low Countries, dissevered 
in her favor from the mass of the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy *. With him may be said to have sunk 
that enormous and gigantic power, which had 
so long menaced, invaded, and even nearly at 
times subjected Europe. Only the shadow, 
rather than tlie substance, survived under his 
feeble successors, who found themselves incapa¬ 
ble of propelling into vigorous action, a dis* 
jointed, torpid, and exhausted machine. The 
incapacity of Philip the Third, his indolence, 
and inaptitude for affairs of state, augmented 
and. rendered incurable, the inherent diseases 
of the monarchy. Spain, under his inefficient 
government, continued essentially, though dur¬ 
ing some years not ostensibly, to decline; as 
France from the same era, rose with similar 
rapidity, in tlie scale pf European powers. 

The stability of the crown, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the kingdom, might be said nevertheless 
to repose on a very precarious basis, while 
Henry remained destitute pf male legitimate 
issue to inherit his donainicms. Not only the 
tender age of Ids presumptive .successor, the 
young Prince of Cpnd^, whp had not yet passed 
the limits of childhood, .might raise competi¬ 
tors to.the throne; hutithe .ambiguops and tra- 
gical circumatanceathat preceded his buth,^ren- 
dered his title itself subject to queation. 

* tolxiS. p. a38. Mezeray^ ^oL x* p. 144—13^. 

14. iW. i« .p. 95-T-Z48. ^(emoires de Chivvy, 
p* JO—'4a* Sully> y 6 L Lp*4o8p 409. Chroi|« Septeim* p. a4—jz. 
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henaions were justly entertained that in case of c H A F. 
Henry’s decease, the ambition of the Count of 
Soissons, a younger son of Louis, Prince of ,59j. 
Cond6, or the factions latent in the vitals of 
the country, would involve France in new cala¬ 
mities. **. Gabrielle d’Etrees, recently created 
Duchess of Beaufort, already nourished and ma¬ 
tured the proj ect of attaining the rank of Queen. 

Her extraordinary personal beauty, in which en- ■ 
dowment she seems to have equalled Agnes So- 
reille, the mistress of Charles tlie Seventh; sus¬ 
tained by the amenity of her manners, and the 
diarms of her society; had given her an almost 
unbounded ascendant over her lover, to whom 
she had recently borne a second sms* The Hercha. 
beneficence of her natural disposition, which 
disposed her to acts of generosity, had ‘procured 
her numerous adherents in the court; nor, if 
the external graces of her deportment, and 
even the qualities of her mind alone were con¬ 
sidered in such a selection, did she appear to 
be wholly unworthy of the elevation. Henry 
himself betrayed a disposition to legitimate his 
union with her, and even ventured indirectly to 
sound the Papal Legate on the subject. But, 
that prelate, conscious of the fatal consequences 
to the tranquillity of France, which must in¬ 
evitably result from the completion of such a 
measure, dedined all interference in its nego¬ 
tiation or accomplishment. Even Margaret of impedi- 
Valois herself, though immumd in.fortress 

^ ‘ divorc*. 

^ xoUi. 4iv^ii. p. 3^477. . 

among 
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CHAP, among the mountains of Auvergne, where she 
^ , had long been forgotten ; and tho* not averse 

jj9g. to the proposition of dissolving her marriage, 
in order that the King might be enabled to 
give heirs to the state; yet peremptorily re¬ 
fused her consent to a divorce, if Gabrielle was 
destined to occupy her place'. In defiance 
nevertheless of these impediments, she not only 
1599 - persisted in her design ; but Sillery, one of the 
m’bst abl6 ministers of that period, was sent to 
Rome, with injunctions to press a speedy deei- 
january. -»bn in her favor. Clement, averse to gratify 
the King at the expence of decorum, and at 
the hazard of entailing endless misfortunes on 
the kingdom, interposed many delays to the 
course of proceeding; though it seems pro- 
' bable that they would have been easily or 
finally surmounted, if the premature death of 
the Duchess, which took place soon afterwards, 
had not arrested and overturned her inordinate 
(projects of ambitiom 

a^A'jan. • Catherine, Princess of Navarre, the daughter 
Maniage of Anthony of Bourbon and Jane d’Albret, 
Princets ( Henry’s only sister, became a sacrifice to state 
PoKcy, at this time< She espoused the Duke of 
. Bafi eldest son and heir of the Duke of Lorratn:; 
■the two partihS'being equally victims to;the mea- 
rsute sadopted by their respecth'e courtSi. Ca¬ 
therine, who possessed scarcely any attractions 

* SttUf, tol. S. p 419,4aS. 

^ Amours d’Henry IV^pA Leyde* 1663 $ SuUyp ▼ol.L 

p. 3 ^* ~ 386, and p. 404— 497 * Mezeiay, toL x* p. X39, 1401 and 
p. 1439 144 * Chivemyi VoL ii« p# 

, either 
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either intellectual or personal, waaguisb- c h ap. 
ed by an inflexible attachment to Aets of j 

-the reformed religion. On the otl^d, the 1599. 
bigotted scruples of her husband, i^s Ca¬ 
tholic ; and the advanced age of fncess, 
which rendered it improbable thfe ever 
could produce issuer conduced tl their 
mutual infelicity. Scarcely could aniate be 
persuaded to pronounce over themnuptial 
benediction, on account of the diveaf their 
religious faith ; the interposition oi King’s 
authority becoming requisite, to si int the 
repugnance manifested by the ecccics on 
the occasion. ‘ 

The . dispute existing between ry and 
the Duke of Savoy, relative to Mar- ^u^xo. 
quisate of Saluzzo, which contestennt, by 
an article of the treaty of Vervins.d been 
referred to the arbitration of the ■ d See; 
far from advancing to a terminatic seemed 
• to he involved in augmenting and a jt insu¬ 
perable difficulties. Charles Emanusing in 
possession of the territory litigated, (t only 
refused to transfer, or to entrust it t ny per¬ 
son named by Clement, during the cc nuance 
of the process; but he attempted to e e a de¬ 
cision, or to corrupt the arbitratouimself. 
Secretly supported by the court of Mrid in 
his resistance, determined never to fnquish 
,Saluzzo except by force, and relyinion the 

‘ Sull)r> vol. i. p.416, 417. Mc^cray, vol. X. p. 14a 41. Chi- 
Tcmy, vbl. ii. p. 59—69. Journal d^Henry IV.» roL i. %o 4 * 

Chron.' Sept. p. 64* 

reluc- 
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CHAP, relcrctance, or the inability of the King to Oome 
^ . to a rupture with him; he perpetually invented 

(5^ new Subterfuges, in order to evade a surrender 
of his tourpation. Yet, conscious of the infe¬ 
riority of his strength in such a conflict, and 
deprecating hostilities with so powerful a sove- 
vereign; he eixpressed on every occasion his 
readiness to terminate the affair, thro’ the me¬ 
dium of'pacific and amicable negotiation." 

Death of In tbe midst of these transactions of policy, 
alA'Aprii. moment when her schemes seemed 

apparently to be On the point of completion, 
OabrieHe d’Etrees was carried off by a death no 
less sudden than violent it its progress* She 
expired in convulsions, which lore her frame in 
pieces even before her dissolution. After the 
most candid and impartial consideration of all 
the symptoms, which preceded and accompa¬ 
nied her extraordinary distemper, it is difflcult 
pot to suppose that unnatural means of sOrae 
kind ttere used to hasten, or to produce her 
end. It must nevertheless remain among 
those problematical events common in history, 
relativ* to the nature of which, no absolute 
certainty can be obtained by the keenest in¬ 
vestigation. The King, who shewed great sen¬ 
sibility for her loss, appeared at first to be in¬ 
consolable; though his heart, incapable of re¬ 
maining long unoccupied with Some object, soon 
transferred his fondness for Gabrielle, to a new 

™ DeThou» vol. xuu p. 367—373.- Mattlueu, vol. i. liv.U, 
y. *83—J07. Meiwxy, vw. x. p. 163'—163. 

mistress- 
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mistress. Her transcendant personal chwtns, c H A p. 
and the attractions of her society, constituted 
her principal merit. She could lay no claim to 1399 . 
national esteem or gratitude, like Agnes So- 
reille, who propelled the languid valor or ener¬ 
gies of her royal lover, and excited him to the 
glorious act of expelling the English from his 
dominions. But neither was Gahrielle guilty 
of engaging in treasonable or criminal intrigues 
with the enemies of France, as the Duchess of 
Estampes, mistress to Francis the First, had 
done in 1544, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, having penetrated into Champagne, me¬ 
naced Paris. Mark Anthony seems hardly to 
have been held in more complete subjection by 
his Egyptian mistress, than Henry (^splayed 
towards the Duchess of Beaufort, tho’ her fide¬ 
lity and constancy were as questionable as the 
virtue of Cleopatra. 

In every point of view, her critical decease Reflexions 
rtjust be regarded as a most auspicious ejjent for 
the French monarchy and nation. Whenire con¬ 
sider the dangers which Henry had surtiipunted 
in his attainment of the throne, and the^ perpe¬ 
tual vigilance which it demanded to rf;ain in 
Subjection a people growm familiar with r^jellion 
and civil warj we cannot sufficiently wolder at 
his weakness in committing to hazard so^ast an 
acquisition. When we reflect on the \isdomi 
vigor of design, and affection for his sayects, 

'which characterize and illuminate his general 
administration; we are penetrated wiU con¬ 
cern^ to behold him sacrificing every public 
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consideration to the grati6catioos of passion. 
It must indeed be admitted, however reluc¬ 
tantly, that thro’out his whole life, and not 
less in its decline, than during its meridian, he 
was, on the article of love, if nevertheless a 
transitory or criminal impulse can merit that 
title, inferior in prudence and conduct to ordi¬ 
nary men. His marriage with Gabrielle, had 
it been accomplished, must have rendered hinv 
in some measure contemptible to his own sub-^ 
jects, and to foreign nations; while it would 
have awakened all the dormant factions of the 
state, have involved the succession to the crown 
in obscurity, weakened the energy of the go¬ 
vernment, and eventually plunged the country 
into calamities more irremediable, than those 
from which it was so recently extricated by his 
valor and polidy." 

France, though no longer in a state of fo¬ 
reign or of internal war, was nevertheles ca¬ 
pable from the slighest causes, of being dan¬ 
gerously agitated j like the ocean after a 
tempest, still continuing to heave with every 
gust. A wretched mechanic, whose daughter 
had been taught to counterfeit the contortions 
of a demoniac, had nearly endangered the 
tranquility of the metropolis, and the repose of 
the kingdom. Such was the credulity, igno- 

® AniDurs d’Hcn. IV., p. 56—60. Matthieu, vol. u Kv. ii. p, 307 
—3C\9. De Thou, vol. xiii. p. 388, 389. Journal d’Hcnry IV., 
vol.L pan, aia. Chiverny, vol.ii. p. 79—86» Sully, vol. i. 
p.42i-*4M* Mezeray^ vol. x. p« 144,145. Chron* SepteniK. 
f- 71f 78 . 
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ranee, and disposition of the lower' classes tc chap; 
believe in every absurdity which assumed a su- ^ 

pernatural appearance, that they crouded to 1599. 
behold this irapostress, and to listen to her 
imbecile ravings. It was in vain that physi¬ 
cians of the most eminent skill, and prelates of 
the highest sanctity, declared her to be such : 
the interference of the royal authority, and the 
interposition of the parliament of Paris, became 
necessary to suppress an exhibition, which^ it 
was dreaded, might be converted to purposes 
of sedition *. The “ holy maid of Kent” had 
acted the same farce among us, under Henry 
the Eighth. The edict of Nantes, however EfTecu of 
wise, enlarged, and beneficent was its principle, 
had not the less excited the murmurs of the. 
disaffectedj the bigotted, and the intolerant^ 
thro’out France. Discontents prevailed among 
the nobility, who, accustomed to the licentious 
disorders of civil war, seemed already weary of 
a peace, which reduced them to comparative in¬ 
significance and dependence on the crown. Bi- 
ron, incapable of concealing, or of moderating 
his resentment at the supposed ingratitude off 
the King towards him; exhaled his anger in 
complaints, in menaces, and even in opprobrious 
invectives against his sovereign. His criminal 
designs already inspired alarm, and he seemed to 
emulate the example of the late Duke of Guise, 
assassinated at Blois, under a prince of a diffe¬ 
rent character. from Henry the Third The Sedidout 

sermons* 

® DeThou> voL^xiii. p. 394—-407. Matthieu, vqI. i. liy.u. p. 334 
—-34a* Journal d’HenrjT) vol. L p» 209—211» and p* 2139 and 
p; ai6* P Mezeray, vol X. p. 15?—15 
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CHAP, pulpits of Paris began to resound with insolent 
^ ^ , and violent declamations, calculated to shake 
<599. allegiance. of the weak, the superstitious, 
and the disloyal. All the exertions of the exe* 
cutive government were demanded, to impose 
Fanatidsn). silence on these ecclesiastics More than one 
desperate fanatic, who had undertaken to assas-* 
sinate llie King, was seized, convicted, and exe¬ 
cuted for the atrocious design. The horror of 
the discovery received no small augmentation, 
from the circumstance of the Papal Nuntio at 
Brussels, having instigated them to commit so 
abominable a crime, and even selected his agents 
from among the monastic ordersIt was well 
known that the court of Spain secretly fomented 
these seeds of discontent or commotiop; thus 
endeavouring to undermine the foundations of 
that throne, which their arms had not been able 
to overturn by violence, 

Traiufer The Sovereignty of the Ii^etherlaiids had 
meanwhile been transferred, in virtue of the 
to ™bert’ Isst dispositions of Philip tlie Second, to the 
and Isa- Infonta, conjointly with the , Arch-duke her 

‘ husband; the young King religiously fulfilling 
August, his father’s dying injunctions. After the per- 
fornumce of the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place at Valentia, the Prince and Princess re- 
< paired to Brussels; where, with the consent of 
the states of the Low Countries, they assumed 
the supreme authority. A new power appeared 
to arise in the midst of Europe, whii^, from 

^ sJburnal d’Heniy IVo vol.i. p. 313—^115. 

Be ThoU} vol. xiiia p.417—433. 

, II its 
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its central position between France, England* chap. 
Germany, and Holland, sustained by its naariT . ^ . 
time strength, indu^y, and commerce i it was 
with reason supposed, might materially affect the 
policy and interests of all the surrounding states 
pr countries. But, when more accurately exa- Conditianif 
mined, the independence of Albert and Isabella 
proved only nominal; Philip having taken amo 
pie precautions for securing either the obedi* 
ence, or the reversion, of those valuable pro* 
yinces, to his lineal successors in the male line* 

Even though the Infanta’s marriage should be» 
come productive of issue, a circums^ce very 
problematical, as she was no longer young; yet 
so binding were framed the political ties which ^ 
chained the Netherlands to the Spanish monar¬ 
chy, that no possible revolution, e:tcept that of 
conquest effected by a foreign enemy, appeared 
to be capable of weakening,'or dissolving the con¬ 
nexion *. Nor did the arrival of the new sovje- 
reigns in the capital of Flanders, promise any 
speedy termination to the long war carrying on 
with the Dutch republic ; nor augure any salu¬ 
tary change in the principles and system of its 
conduct. The offer which the Arch-duke made 
to the United States of Holland, proposing an 
accommodation, when he announced to them 
his approaching nuptials, together wHb the ces¬ 
sion of tlm Low Countries made by the Catholic 
King to his daughter; was deemed so inadmis¬ 
sible, as to be rejected by the government to 

^ De Thou, vol.^. p. 15X— 255 « Mattluea^ voL t. liy. p*X 7 $ 

^i 85« Mezcray, vd. Xt p. i 37 > 138* 

u 2 which 
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CHAP, which it was addressed, almost without the 
Yi. forms of consideration. ‘ 

The dissolution of Henry’s marriage, whicTi 
Divorce of had met with some impediments at Rome 
during Gabrielle d’Etrees’ life, advanced ra¬ 
pidly after her decease, to a final determination. 
Margaret of Valois herself having joined in the 
supplication to the sovereign pontiff, no legiti¬ 
mate ground for a refusal remained; and the 
honor of the repudiated princess was carefully 
preserved in all the juridical proceedings, 
wth Nov. Mutual compulsion, together with the defect of 
various formalities requisite in the nuptial con¬ 
tract, as well as consanguinity in the second. 

• degree j—these alleged facts constituted the 
pretexts upon which the commissioners named 
by Clement, proceeded to pronounce between 
the parties, a sentence of divorce The parlia¬ 
ment of Paris had already addressed the King, 
in terms of affectionate energy, beseeching him 
to make choice of a Queen; and they had not 
scrupled to exhort him to select for his partner 
in the French throne, a princess of royal or 
sovereign extraction, as alone worthy of so dis^ 
NegotU- tinguished an elevation *. His two embassadors 
Cardinal d’Ossat and Sillery, being 
authorfeed for the purpose, opened therefore a 
proposition in his narae^ at the court of Tus¬ 
cany, for the hand of Mary of Medicis, niece 
to the reigning Grand Duke Ferdinand, and 

* DeThou, voL xii. p. 155 — 357. 

“ Mattjueu, vol. i. liv.ii. p. 379—383- De Thou, vuLaii. 
p.430— 433. Journal d’Henry IV., vol. i. p. ajo, a»l. 

* Matthieu, voLii Jiv. i. p. 37J—378. 
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daughter to his elder brother Francis, by the chap. 
Arch-duchess Jane of Austria. The demand 
teing received with testimonies of the highest 
satisfaction, the nuptials were solemnized by 
procuration, early in the ensuing year. We are p>fl.v.W 
naturally impressed on a first view, with some ®" 
degree of surprize, that Henry should voiunta* ' ****** 
rily wish to form so intimate a connexion with 
a family, which not only in its origin, but in dig¬ 
nity, was far beneath the rank of crowned heads. 

Francis the First, when, with a view of engag¬ 
ing in his interests. Pope Clement the Seventh, 
he consented to solicit a matrimonial alliance 
apparently so unequal, had only meditated to 
raise the Princess of Medicis, to the rank of 
Duchess of Orleans. His eldest sop, the Dau¬ 
phin Francis, stood then interposed between 
Catherine and the French throne. When more¬ 
over in addition to these circumstances, we con¬ 
sider Henry’s sense of the uniform enmity dis¬ 
played by Catherine of Medicis towards the 
house of Bourbon, peculiarly to^vards himself; 
it seems impossible that he should not have re¬ 
garded the Tpscan alliance with a species of 
alienation. On a closer examination of the 
transaction, it will however be apparent that 
his choice was in effect dictated by necessity. 

Neither the Spanish, nor the imperial branch 
of Austria, possessed at that time, any Princess 
of an age proper for marriage. Rodolph the 
Second, Emperor of Germany, remained unmar¬ 
ried ; and Philip the Third, Kin^ of Spain, 
himself scarcely out of his minority, had not 
any Sister to offer him: while on the other hand, 

' u 3 Henry 
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CHAP. Hcnty did lidt judge it consistent with policy 
^ , or prudence, to enter into a niatriinonial union 

with the daughter of a Protestant sovereign. ^ ^ 
Amour* of Unfortunately for his domestic repose, during 
the short interval of a few months which 
elapsed between the decease of Gabrielle, and 
the first proposal made for his marriage with 
Mary of Medicis, he had already disposed of his 
affections, and almost given way his hand. His¬ 
tory, which should only commemorate transac¬ 
tions of a national nature, is too frequently com¬ 
pelled to record the vices, the weaknesses, and 
even the amours of kings. These causes have 
in every period, influenced materially on the 
i%te of empire's, and on the felicity of mankind [ 
Uor has this truth, perhaps, ever been more for. 
eibly exemplified, than in perusing the rdgd un¬ 
der our consideration. If we would love and 
venerate the character of Henry the Fourth, we 
must endeavor to consider him exclusively in 
his kingly capacity, as the conqueror, the re¬ 
storer, and the father of France. He sinks be¬ 
low the level of ordinary princes, when we in¬ 
ject his personal and private life; where, by 
a natural and unavoidable comparison with him¬ 
self, he appears less, fi'om the recollection and 
the contrast of his preceding greatness. 

Henrietta d'Entragues was destined to Suc- 
etta d'En- Cccd to the place in his attachment, antecedently 
ingots, occupied by Gabrielle d’Etr^es. If her personal 
attractions, strictly considered, did not equal 
those of her predecessor, she compensated for 

Sal^, TuLi. p. 38a, 383. MattUtu, wl. i* 33^. 

the 
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the mere inferiority of beauty, by all the charms chap. 
-of refined coquetry, gaiety, and superior powers , ^ 

of fascination or amusement. Capricious, mu- 
table, haughty, inflexible, and arrogant, she was 
destitute of the softness, as well as the equality 
of temper, which the King had found in the ob¬ 
ject of his former passion. As Gabrielle resem¬ 
bled Madame de la Valiere in some of the lead, 
ing features ofher character, so in Henrietta we 
trace all the captivating graces, combined with 
the insolent demeanour, that distinguished the 
Marchioness de Montespan. Instructed for 
the purpose by her mother, the celebrated 
Mary Touchet, who had been the mistress of 
Charles the Ninth ; and perfectly aware of 
the predominant weakness of the Prince who 
pursued her with solicitations, Henrietta art¬ 
fully inflamed his desires, while she protracted 
their fruition. Availing herself of his ardor, Henry con- 
impatience, and fondness, she. at length ex- 
acted from him, previous to the surrender gagement. 
of her honor, a formal engagement, stipulat. 
ing that if in consequence of the gratification 
of his wishes, she should produce him a son 
within a year, he would legitimate his connec¬ 
tion with her, by raising her to his throne and 
bed. Henry, in defiance of the generous re¬ 
monstrances and fruitless opposition made by 
his friend and minister, Rosny, delivered to 
her a paper or instrument such as she de¬ 
manded from him. Our condemnation of tiie 
act is greatly augmented, when we reflet that 
he had already passed the period of life, at 
which the violence of the passions is usually 
' u 4 felt, 
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.c H A p. felt, and that he could neither plead youth noif 
1 _■ inexperience in his'justification. Henrietta, 

thus furnished with so dangerous a weapon fbt 
the invasion of his future tranquillity,. sub> 
initted to all his desires: but the King, who 
found frequent reason daring the course of his 
reign, to lament his error, experienced in- its 
fullest extent, the fatal consequences that 
result from the vengeance of an ofiended. and 
. vindictive woman, stimulated by pride, and des> 
titute of principle. * 

^ries ^ Wearied with fruitless endeavours to obtain 
vi»it8 from Henry the cession or dereliction of the 

France. Marquisate of Saluzzo, and confident in his 

own powers of personal insinuation ; the Duke 
of Savoy embraced the precipitate resolution 
of repairing to the court of prance. Lorenzo 
de Medicis, so celebrated in the history of Italy 
during the fifteenth century, had exhibited to 
the world a similar determination ; when, im" 
pelled by the .ex>pectation of liberating himself 
and Tuscany from their embarrassments, he 
embarked* from Florence for I^aples, in order 
to mollify Ferdinand, the King of that country. 
But, the delicate and dangerous experiment, 
which in the skilful hands of Lorenzo, bad been, 
crowned with success, failed in the .present in¬ 
stance to produce the same results. Neither 
the remonstrances of his wisest ministers, nor 
the appr^iension of exciting the jealousy and- 
resentment of Philip the Third, his brotber-in> 


* Sully, vol. i. p. 429—421. Anicmn d’Henry IV, p. 6o~-S2. 
Mezeray, \tol. x. p. 167,168. Mcmoires de Batraropierre a Cologne, 
i72i,toin«i. P..42—46. 
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•k'W, could prevail on Charles Emanuel to post- c H a p< 
-pone his design. The coldness with which the . . 

proposition when made, was received by the 
King, produced no alteration whatever on the 
Duke’s conduct. In defiance of winter, having 
quitted Turin, he descended the Rhone to 
Lyons; and thence pursuing his journey 
through the interior provinces to Orleans, he 
arrived at Fontainbleau. The interview of the 13* Dec. 
two princes which took place at that palace, 
was accompanied with every external demon¬ 
stration of amity; and Henry, after a stayof a 
few days, conducted his guest to Paris, where, 
during a residence of more than two months, 
he was amused with continual exhibitions of 
varied pleasure and magnificence. * 

But Charles Emanuel was not. long in disco* 
vering, that the unqualified and immediate resti- 
tution of the usurped Marquisate, must precede 
every attempt made on his part, to establish a 
friendship, or to form an alliance with the 
French crown. In vain he exerted by turns, HisBegoti- 
tlie versatility, the eloquence, and the blandish* 
ments, which endowments he eminently pos- 
sessedj in order to mollify the King. He soon 
ascertained that Henry was equally inaccessible 
to the allurements of ambition, to the promises 
of interest, and to the supplications of humi¬ 
lity. Instead of the facility and prodigality 
which had characterized Henry the Third, he 
found indexible firmness, sustained by reason, 
and only irritated by resistance. His efforts to 
corrupt, or to remove the principal obstacles to 

* MattUeu, vol. i. liv. ii. p.4i9*—43B. 

his 
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•C R A F. his success, proved ineffectual f srtifle the de> 
^ mand which be ventured to make, that Henry 

should abandon the protection of the city 
Heny re- Geneva, excited universal indignation in the 
jects them. State. All his offers to facilitate the 


Crimmal 
projects of 
the Duke 
•f SavDj^ 


conquest of Milan and of Naples, niade no im¬ 
pression on a prince already satiated with war, 
covered with glory, and who intimately felt the 
necessity of peace, in order to re-invigorate the 
kingdom. Even the powerful interposition of 
Henrietta d’Entraguea, recently created Mar¬ 
chioness of Verneuil, whom he had engaged in 
his interests, could not induce the King to 
depart from his demands; and Charles Ema¬ 
nuel, though possessing almost all the talents 
or qualities that usually secure political suc¬ 
cess, beheld himself in a situation at once 
unfortunate and humiliating, from which he 
despaired of extrication. ** 

Driven to adopt measures of violence by a 
treatment that he had not expected, and which 
he did not venture openly to resent; frustrated 
in all his hopes, and determined never to yield 
the territory which be had usurped ; the Duke 
embraced a system which promised him better 
success. He was well acquainted with the 
various causes of discontent that existed in the 


French court and monarchy, nor did he want 
spies or agents to facilitate all his machinations. 
By artfully inflaming the secret resentment of 


^ Chron. Septen. p. 98—loi. Sully, yoL i. p. 433—435, Mat- 
tlueu, vol. i. liv. iiL p. 445—448. De Thou, vol. xiii. p. 434—^437^ 
Mezeray, voj. x. p. 169—i;*- Journal d’lleiiry IV., yol. i. p. %%t 
•iw-323, 9 uk 1 p*aa7, aaS. Guichenon, Hist* de Savoye, yoL l* 
p.769,770. : ; . ; 

■ Biron 
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B^on Against his sovereign; by misrepresenta* G H a P. 
ticmSy adnlatioB, and insidious means of every . . 

hind, he totally overturned the allegiance, and t«eo. 
seduced the loyalty of that misguided noble- 
man. Resolutions of a criminal nature, which 
as it afterwards appeared, were subversive of 
the repose of France, and even of the throne 
itself, were entered into between them. A 
Burgundian gentleman, by name La Fin, to 
whose treachery and duplicity Biron ultimately 
fell a victim, carried on the intercourse j and 
Charles Emanuel, anxious to secure an asso^' 
ciate of such high rank, capacity, and resources 
as Biron, did not hesitate to attach him by pro¬ 
mises of the most flattering kind. Time and 
favorable conjectures seemed alone wanting to 
mature their plans ; nor could occasions fail to 
present themselves,'for carrying into execution 
their treasonable intentions.* 

• As it became nevertheless indispensable to Treaty 
fix a period for the Duke of Savoy’s residence 
in the kingdom, and for concluding some 
agreement relative to Saluzzo; the commis- 
/< sioners named by the two princes fbr transact¬ 
ing the affair, at length terminated-it by a 
definitive treaty. The convention, which Was *7thFeii. 
optional, left to the Duke the choice, either of 
restoring within the space of three months, the 
usurped Marquisate; or of ceding in compen¬ 
sation for it, the County of Bresse, together 
with Bourg its capital, the castle of Pignerol, 

^ Gukheaons Hist, de Say; yolkL p* 7729 775* 

p. 43 7-:-43fMattlueUf rol. i. liv. iii. p. 448 —*450. Me* 

^crayi yol. x. p« 173—174* D^Aul^ HitfC. Gea. yol.ui. pi 

■ and 
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CHAP, and some other vaUies contiguous to the pro^ 
. . vince of Dauphine. Ha\ang signed the,condi- 

1600. tions, with apparent testimonies of satisfaction, 
Retumof * Emanucl quitted the court of France, 

Charles and returned into his dominions ; leaving the 
Emanuel. King, as Well as all those individuals who ;had 
approached his person, impressed with senth 
ments of admiration at the variety of his ta¬ 
lents, the rnagnihcence of his donations, the 
condescension of hisjpanners, and the eleva¬ 
tion of his character. Even the injustice of his 
demands, and the failure of all his efforts for 
retaining the territory;in dispute, could not obr 
scure the lustre of those great qualities; which, 
if they had not been sullied by ambition, and 
stained with perfidy or treachery, would have 
placed him among the most illustrious princes 
of the age. '* 

Conference By a singular transition, which strongly chat 
wJm”***”' racterizes the genius of the period, these ne¬ 
gotiations of state were immediately succeed¬ 
ed by controversies of divinity. Du Perron, 
Bishop of Evreux, a prelate celebrated for the 
elegance and diversity of his talents, having 
sent a theological defiance to du Plessis Mor- 
nay, one of the Hugonot chiefs, on the subject 
of a work composed by the latter, upon the 
4th Ma7, doctrine of the Eucharist; the two disputants 
appeared in person, to defend their respective 
tenets, at Fontainbleau. Henry, whose whole 
life had been passed in camps or courts, and 

Chron. Septenn. p. iio—115. Guichenon, Hist, de Savoye» 
ToLi. p. 770—77». De Thou, vol. xiii. p. 441—444* Matthieu, 
%ol. i. liv. iii. p. 518—^528. Mezeray, voL x. p. 174, 175. Sully^ 
'foLie D’Aub. Hist* Univ* Tol. iii. p« 466—468. 

whose 
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whose amusements or occupations seemed to c H A F. 
have little analogy with polemical siibjects; was ^ 

present at the conference, attended by the 1600. 
great officers of the crown, and many of the 
nobility. He only assumed the quality of spec¬ 
tator, and in some measure of moderator ; 
three persons of eminence having been named 
arbitrators of the dispute.’ We may consi- cireum- 
der as not among the least curious circum-“*"'*•**■ 
stances accomp^mying it, that the Duke of 
Mayenne, who only a few years preceding, had 
opened the convocation of the States Gene¬ 
ral in Paris, as head of “ the League,” and 
as the representative of the kingly dignity; 
assisted at this assembly, in the humble capa¬ 
city of a private courtier. The partiality of 
the King, who seemed desirous of sacrificing 
du Plessis at the shrine of the Papal power; 
the timidity of the arbitrators; the eloquence 
of du Perron, accustomed to the subtilties of 
scholastic controversy; and perhaps the teme¬ 
rity of du Plessis, who had engaged to defend 
a number of propositions or citations of doubt¬ 
ful authority; — all these combined causes gave 
to the Catholic champion, an easy victory. It 
was announced by Henry with testimonies of 
exultation, little becoming the dignity of his 
character; and indecent in a Prince, the sin¬ 
cerity of whose conversion to the Romish faith,’ 
must always have remained tnatter of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

His 

^ Chron. Septt p-125^—141. Hist, de du PlossityUv. il, — 

Enobassa^ de du Perron^ Parian 16239 p* 7i—78. De Thou, 
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CHAP. His marriage 'nrith Maty of Medicia^ which 
. had been in agitation during several months, 
t6o6* being at length hnaliy concluded, was publi^ied 
c^nciulion ** Florence, with demonstrations of general joy. 
of Henry’s The Princcss had already passed the flow'er of 
marriage, youth} but the beauty of her person, and the 
modesty of her deportment, inspired favorable 
expectations of the future Queen. Henfy, 
throughout the whole course of the transaction, 
appears to have been passive, and to have aU 
lowed his ministers to dispose of bis hand, as 
cf a thing in which he took little personal eon- 
cem.' The recollection of his first marriage 
with Margaret of Valois, so unproductive of 
domestic felicity ; his confirmed habits of in¬ 
constancy and dissipation.; together with the 
dread of perpetual altercations, if the wife de$« 
^ined for him, should prove of a violent or un. 
aocosamodating tempei’;-—these natural reflec¬ 
tions rendered him not merely indifi^ent, but 
even reluctant to enter anew upoa the same 
state. Other embarrassments added weight to 
rfthe the*® • th® Marcfeieness of Verneuil, who was 
King. pregnant^ demanded with importunity the ac¬ 
complishment of his promise, if she should 
produce him a son. On the other hand, tlie 
Florentine Princess was still at a distance frctm 
France; the nuptial solemnity remained incom¬ 
plete, while not consummated; and it might yet 


vol* »iii. p# 445—449* Matt. vol. u liv.iii. p. 535—56Z. SuMy, vol. i. 
d.44i. Mezcray, vol.x. p* 177—i8i. Journal d’Henry IV.> 
vol.L p. 434^245* D’Aidis Hiat. Ui¥y. iroL iiis p« 471.. ^ 

be 
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be considered iti some measure doubtful, wdiich chap. 
of the two rivals would eventually ascend the . ^ 

throne'. The train of events which we deno- 1600, 
minate fortune, decided the contest. The 
Marcliioness, terrified by the effects of a thun* 
der-storm, having miscarried; an event at once 
SO happy and so unexpected, while it liberated 
the King from bis engagement to Henrietta, 
left him free to follow the wishes pf his 
people.* 

On the arrival of the Duke of Savoy at »*«y. - 
Turin, it soon became evident that he had no savoy re- 
intention of fulfilling the treaty lately con-Aisetto 
eluded at Paris. When summoned by the 
French embassadors to execute it, and to make 
the optbn left him, he demanded a prolonga* ' 
tion of the term ; but his conduct sufficiently 
disclosed the insincerity of his views. Henry, 
not less determined to compel him by violence, 
if negotiation'should prove ineffectual, advanc- 9tbJuiy. 
«d therefore to Lyons, with a view of approach* 

Jng the scene of action, and of propelling by 
his presence, the tardiness of tlie ministers om* 
ployed on either side. Apprehensive of. the 
immediate commencement of hostilities, and 
desirous to protract, if he could not avert, 
so great a misfortune, Charles Emanuel had 
recourse to his usual artifices. A new treaty. 


^ .Journtl <rilefuy IV.»'v<o1.L p. ^459 Matthicuf vol.L 

uL p. 533» 534* De Thoua vol. xiiL p. ss%» SS 3 » Sully, yol. L 
p« 436. Chron. Sept. p. z2o, zaz. 

s ;Sully, tqLI. p« 44V MesKcaj!^ ¥ol..x. p. iSi, /inom 
4’Hfiary,.IV., 

COtt- 
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confirmatory and explanatory of the former 
agreemerity was concluded at Lyons: but at 
the moment when in virtue of it, the King pre^ 
pared to take possession of Saluzzo, the Duke 
throwing off the mask, declared that the most 
calamitous war would be preferable to the ac¬ 
complishment of so ignominious, as well as 
ruinous a convention. Hostilities instantly 
commenced on the part of France, which were 
prosecuted with equal vigor, celerity, and suc^ 
cess. While Biron, entering the province of 
Bresse, made himself master of the city. of 
Bourg, almost without loss; Crequi, dispatched 
by Lesdiguieres, carried the town of Montme- 
lian with similar rapidity. Ch.amberry, capital 
of the duchy of Savoy, attacked by Henry in, 
person, capitulated in a few days. The fortress 
of Confians, which defended the entrance of 
the Tarentaise, surrendered in like manner. 
Miolans opened its gates, and Cbarbonnieres, 
the key of the County of Maurienne, after a 
siege of fifteen days, followed the example. 
-Lesdiguieres at the same time, penetrating, into 
‘that province, entered the capital, and sub¬ 
jected the whole country, quite to the foot of 
Mount Cenis. Of all the dominions subject to 
Savoy, west of the Alps, only the citadels of 
Montmelian and of Bourg, together with, the 
fort of St. Catherine, situate in the vicinity of the 
city of Geneva, continued to make resistance." 

During 

' ** Dc Tliou, vol.xiii. p. 517^5*5.- Mczeray, rol. x. p. 183— 

193. Guichenon, vol.i# p. 774>775« Sully, p. 443—450. 

MftUiueui yol. i. liy* iii. p*570^384i and p. 587— S9h and p. 598 

—.460. 
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During these alarming events, which see?m6d c H A P. 
to menace him with the fate of his ancestor ^ 
Charles the Third, despoiled of his territories 
by Francis the First j the Duke of Savoy-re- 
mained in a state of inaction at Turin. He 
did not even suspend the course of his ordi- Savoy, 
nary pleasures or amusements: and though he 
made an effort to stop the torrent, by means of 
his agent Calatagirone, who had been instru- 
mentaf towards producing the, peace of Ver- 
vins, and whom he dispatched to Henry, with 
offers of accomplisyng the treaty of Fa.ris ; yet 
he appeared totally insensible to the loss of his 
finest provinces, and regardless of the capture 
of his strongest fortresses. He relied in fact on caiue$ of 
a variety of secret springs, more effectual than 
arms, for his speedy extrication. . The opposi¬ 
tion of many individuals employed in the coun¬ 
sels, or cabinet of France *, the effects of his 
treasonable Correspondence and connexion with 
Biron; the approach of winter, in a mountain¬ 
ous country, covered with almost perpetual 
snow; and the powerful assistance of Philip the 
Third, King of Spain, who felt deeply interest¬ 
ed in the preservation of Savoy, as well as in the 
exclusion of the French from Italy;—such were 
the auxiliaries on whose aid he reposed for as¬ 
sistance. In all these expectations, however appa¬ 
rently Solid, he was nevertheless deceived by the 
result. The pusillanimity of the French minis¬ 
ters who opposed a rupture with Savoy, was over- 


••-6o 4. D*Aub. Hist. Gen. vol. iii. p.471—476. 
fdmei. p. 4S—51* Chron. Sept. p. i6a—169. 
VOL. y. X 


Bassomp. vol.i. 
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CHAP, ruled by the King’s vigor and determination j as 
. . the obstacles arising from the nature of the ter* 

i«oo. ritory and climate, were anticipated by his ra- 
pidity. Biron, though he had entered into the 
ve fhn. most criminal intrigues with Charles Emanuel, a» 
trated. well as with the court of Spain, wanted means 
or ability to execute them; all his motions being 
watched with jealous circumspection. 

The cabinet of Madrid, which was destitute 
Conduct of of energy, beheld with apparent indifference a 
**MatWd cohtest, in which, at other periods of time, 
under Charles the Fifth, or*Philip the Second, 
it would have interfered in the most decided 
manner. Philip the Third, unwarlike, indo' 
lent, and feeble, had already resigned the go¬ 
vernment to his minister, or rather, his favorite, 
the Duke of Lerma; who possessed neither thO 
talents, nor the inclination, to venture on 
plunging his master into a war, at the com* 
Aiencement of his reign. In Flatiders, the 
Spaniards having recently sustained a defeat 
heSir Nieuport, where Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, obtained a signal victory over the 
Arch-duke Albertj it became requisite to send 
itupplies of troops to that quarter. Of all the 
great functionaries of the Spanish crown, the 
Count de Fuenles alone, governor of the Mi* 
aadofFu-lan^se, manifested a desire of marching to 
Charles Emanuel’s assistance. Placed as he 
was at the head of a numerous army, in the iter 
mediate vicinity of the scene of hostilities, hii 
implacable animosity towards the French King, 
impelled him to seize every occasion of invad¬ 
ing 
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iftg bi» Tepose, or dimimsbing his power. But, chap. 
Fuentes, fettered by the instructions of the ca- , ^ 

binet of Spaip, saw himself compelled to remain j^oo. 
a reluctant spectator of the victories of his 
mortal enemy; and Europe began to perceive 
that with Philip the Second, that gigantic 
power which for near a century had oversha¬ 
dowed France, was rapidly sinking to decay.* 

The citadel of Montmelian appeared to October, 
oppose a more insurmountable barrier to ^*J'^**‘ 
Henry’s further progress. Its situation on the Montnw 
summit of an insulated rock, the difBciilty of 
approaching it, and still more the impractica¬ 
bility of bringing cannon to act against it with 
effect, when added to the strength of the works, 
s^med to set at defiance all his efforts. But, 
the presence of the King, the emulation excited 
between his officers, and the indefatigable ex¬ 
ertions of Rosny, recently created master- 
general of the artiUery, in addition tq all his 
other employments, surmounted many of the 
Impediments. The pusillanimity or treachery 
of the Governor, ejected the rest. Unmindful 
of his own honor, of the importance of the 
charge confided to him* and of the fidelity due 
to his sovereign ; he consented, after a short 
and feeble defence, to open a parley, in which 16th Oct. 
it was stipulated that the fortress should sur¬ 
render, if not succoured by the Duke within a 
month. Hostages being given for the execu- 


^ De Thou, xiii. p.47X—478. Mezeray, toLx. p* 193# 

and p.x 97—199* B^btthicv, V0I.L Itr.Sh p. 604,605. Gukht* 
toLL p. 776. 
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CHAP, tion of fhe articles, intimation of the condition# 
, , was conveyed to Charles Emanuel at Turin. 

1660. Justly alarmed at the rapidity of the French 
conquests, Clement the Eighth, who had so 
^Hoiy jjjjgjy mediated a peace at Vervins, by which- 
he had hoped to secure the lasting repose of 
Europe, began to manifest his apprehensions. 
Lombardy, which, during more than forty 
years had enjoyed a profound tranquillity, it 
was dreaded, might again become the theatre 
of war, as it had been under successive princes 
of the race of Valois. Henry, animated by 
the apparent facility of the enterprize, second* 
ed by a warlike nobility, victorious troops, 
and all the resources of so powerful a mo¬ 
narchy as France, might spee^ly enter Pied¬ 
mont, and subject the Milanese. Italy would 
thus be involved anew in the calamities which 


had desolated it during a great part of the 
sixteenth century; and the popes must be ne¬ 
cessarily compelled to take a political, if not an 
active military part, in the dissentions between 
the contending powers. If Henry should extend 
his claims to Naples, even the Papal dominions 
could not be deemed secure from invasion. 


Rome might-again be entered by Henry the 
Fourth, as it had been by Charles-the Eighth; or 
might be sacked by some desperate chieftain, like 
the Constable of Bourbon, under the pontificate 


* Chron. Sept. p. 169^174. Oukhenon, voI.L p. 776, 777. 
De Thou, voLxiii. p. 5*5,536, and p. 533, 535. Sii%, wl. i. 
— 453 . . J^^tthieu, toL i. li?.iiL p. 613—616. 

of 
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of Clement the Seventh. Stimulated by these chap. 
considerations, to which were joined the entrea- 
ties of the Spanish embassador at the Court of 1600. 
Rome; Clement dispatched his nephew, Cardi- . 

nal Aldobrandini, with instructions'to conjure 
the King of France to, suspend his attacks. The 
Legate having previously obtained from the 
Duke of Savoy and the Count de Fuentes, assur¬ 
ances that they would acquiesce in, and faith¬ 
fully execute the treaty of Paris; proceeded to 
Chamberry, where the King gave him audience. 

But, though Henry protested his desire of 
peace, and his disposition to maintain the ar¬ 
ticles agreed on at Vervins; he nevertheless 
refused to listen to any suspension of arms in 
the actual position of affairs, before the final 
surrender of Montmelian. That fortress, anti- *4th Nor. 
cipating the term fixed for admitting the ofMont- 
French, opened its gates j -and the Governor, meiian. 
by retiring into France, sufficiently betrayed 
the disgraceful motives which had accelerated 
its evacuation.' 

Charles Emanuel, roused at length from his ctarin 
inactivity by so many reverses, and deceived in 
his expectations of support, either from Biron’s add. 
defection, or from the interference of Spain as 
a party in the war; prepared to make an effort 
for the preservation of his remaining dominions. 

He advanced for the purpose, intp the province lathNor. 

^ Gttiehenona voLL p. 7779 778. Matthieuy tdL L liv.iii. p.6ax 
and P«633~-^45> P* Sully, vol. i. p. 454. 
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c H A P. of Aoste, at the head of more rtian ten thoa- 
^ sand infantry, and five thousand cavalry, as if 

1600. with intention to give battle to the enemy. 
Operation* Henry manifested equal impatience to decide 
m Savoy, contest by an action. But, though the two 
armies were encamped almost in sight of each 
other, being only separated by an intervening 
mountain ; yet, such was the rugged nature of 
the country, the severity of the weather, and 
the quantity of snow which fell, as to render 
fruitless all his efforts for the purpose. Quit¬ 
ting therefore the camp, he repaired in person 
to the siege of Fort St. Catherine. This for¬ 
tress,'constructed at a vast expence, within two 
leagues of the city of Geneva, which place it 
was intended to bridle; might still, in so ad¬ 
vanced a season, have retarded the French 
arras before it during a considerable time. Un¬ 
fortunately for the Duke of Savoy, the Gover¬ 
nor, imitating the example of Montmelian, 
preferred capitulating, rather than defending 
6 th Dec. fhe fort. He obtained from the King, ample 
Fort St. and favorable conditions. Amidst so many in- 
stances of treachery, or of cowardice, Botrvens, 
who commanded in the citadel of Bourg, mag¬ 
nanimously refused to listen to any terms, how¬ 
ever advantageous. In defiance of the pressure 
of famine, and though destitute of any hope of 
relief, he could neither be intimidated by the 
menaces, nor corrupted by the offers of the 
besiegers; and if the iminxtvideDce of Charles 
Emanuel, had not left him in want of provisions, 
he would have finally repulsed every attempt on 

the 
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the p»rt of t^e Froncb* to reoder themselves chap. 
pnasters of the place. “ . , 

After the reduction of Fort St. Catherine, 1600. 
lienry could no longer delay the consummation Arrival of 
'of his nuptials with Mary of Medicis, who waited « 
at Lyons with impatience, for his arrival. Era- Lyona. 
barking therefore on the Rhone, he descended 
that river with the utmost expedition. The so¬ 
lemnity of the princess’s marriage had been per¬ 
formed more than two months preceding, at 
Florence, by procuration, with extreme magni¬ 
ficence } the Cardinal Legate Aldobrandini offi- 
(Ci^tii^ on the occasion. Escorted by the Papal, 
Maltese, and Tuscan galHes, from Leghorn, ac¬ 
companied with a splendid retinue, she coasted 
the Genoese territories; and after a stormy pas- 
^ge, entered the port of Marseilles. Sixty-seven 
years had elapsed since Catherine of Medicis, 
;Conducted by Pope Clement the Seventh with 
similar pomp, had arrived in the same city, to 
espouse Henry, Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Henry the Second. Maiy was received by the 
Constable Montmmency, the Chancellor, and 
oaany of the first nobility, whom Henry had dis¬ 
patched to welcome her on landing in France. 
JEhroceeding to Lyons, she made her public en- sdDea 
4 ry into the city, amidst the acclamations of 
the people ; who regarded her union with the 

l^Aub. Hitt. Vniv. vol. iii. p. 476—479* De Thou, vol. xlii, 
p, 537—541, Guichenon, vol. i. p. 778. Mezeray, vd. x. p. 197. 

yol. i. liv. iii. p. 651—6^9, and p. 669—663. Qatsomp. 
yoL i. toin. 4 * p*iarr-54* ^nllyuvol. i. p. 456, 4i7« Chron. 5 ept. 
pVi74>i?5- 

X 4 King, 
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CHAP. King, as at once the seal of his felicity, and the 
. ^ , confirmation of the national repose, by the pro- 
*600. spect which it afforded of giving heirs to the 
9th Dec. throne. Henry himself arrived soon afterwards 
from Savoy, in the equipage and habit of a 
nairiage* Soldier. Without yaiting for a renewal of the 
nuptial benediction, he proceeded immediately 
to consummate his marriage ; though the pub* 
lie ceremony of his nuptials was again repeated 
on the following day, followed by all the ex¬ 
hibitions of splendor or gaiety, suitable to so 
auspicious an occasion." 

Negbtia- The negotiation for a peace, which- the King 
tion for had declined to enter on at Chambenry, was re- 
vived with more efficacy at Lyons^ by the inter* 
vention of the Legate Aldobrandini, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the embassadors of Savoy. As the 
French ministers demanded a considerable 
sum, by way of compensation for the expences 
occasioned by the war; the province of Bugey, 
together with the district of Valromey, were of. 
Tenn* of* fcved by Charles Emanuel: who, in exchange 
feted. for some dependencies of Provence contiguous 
to the Marquisate of Saluzzo, which he desired 
to retain, added likewise the territory of Baffi* 
wick of Gex, situate in the vicinity of the lake 
of Geneva. In consideration of these important 
cessions to France, together with the original 
stipulation of Bresse, as settled at Paris; Henry 
consented to restore all bis conquests, witbbut 

, • Journal d'Heniy IV., yoL i. p. 270—a7a. De Thou, vol. siL 
p.55*—Mezcnty, voL x. p. aoa, 203. SuHy, vol. L p. 457. 
D’Aub. Hist. Gen. yd.m. p. 479 -~ 48 i. Matthk^i^L liv.ii. 
p* 666—679. Chran. p. 1S1-—X9Z. 
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- dismantling any of the fortresses; abandon* chap. 
• ing at the same time to the Duke the posses- ^ 
sion of SaluzzOy the primary cause of the rup- 
ture. But, at the moment when all the preli¬ 
minaries appeared to be adjusted, a n^w obstacle 
arose to retard *their accomplishment. In com¬ 
pliance with the solicitation of the inhabitants 
of Geneva, a private commission bad been is¬ 
sued for the purpose of destroying the fortifica- 
. tions of Fort St. Catherine; and as the execution Fort St. 
of the order was entrusted to Rosny, a Hugo- Catherine 
not, he lost not an instant in demolishing so ed. 
obnoxious a citadel. Mines having been sprung 
for the purpose, it was completely reduced to a 
• heap of ruins; and even the materials compos¬ 
ing it were carried off by the Genevese, anxious 
to leave no vestige of its existence. 

When, the intelligence of this destruction 
was conveyed to the Legate, he expressed 
the utmost indignation at an act, which he 
not only affected to consider as an infraction 
of the principles of the treaty, but as an in¬ 
direct insult to the Holy See itself; Geneva, 
the center and ^asylum of heresy, being by 
. the demolition of Fort St. Catherine, emanci¬ 
pated from its greatest object of apprehension. 

.The conferences were nevertheless resumed 1601. 
After some days, at the entreaty of the Savoyard 
ministers; who, terrified lest the citadel of rences le- 
Bourg should be compelled by famine to capi- •“"‘•d* 
tulate, besought of the Legate to terminate the 
business. He complied; when to his astonish¬ 
ment and concern, the Duke’s embassadors 
produced an order of their Sovereign, prohibit¬ 
ing 
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CHAP, ing them from signing without further direc* 
. tions. Vanquished, at length, by Aldobrandini's 

xtox. -entreaties, menaces, and assurances of respoo* 
17th Jan. sibility, they however affixed their signatures, 
of peac^ under the express condition, that the term of a 
month should be allowed to their master, in 
which time he was bound to send *his ratffi* 
cation. ® 


Duke of Henry conceiving the war mided by this 
to^ra- agreement, quitted Lyons immediately, leaving 
tifythe the Queen to follow him to the capital, by 
*****^' slower joumies. But, Charles Emanuel, and 
the Count de Fuentes, far from acquiescing in 
.a treaty which they regarded as no less dishonor¬ 
able than ruinous, determined to recur anew to 
hostilities. The Duke .had not altogether re¬ 
nounced his hopes of assistance from Biron; nor 
-was it, as he supposed, improbable, that Philip 
the Third, might yet be induced to enter the 
lists, and espouse his quarrel. Bduvens still held 
.-out in the citadel of Bourg, and Fuentes acted 
in perfect concert with the court of Turin. 
But all these expectations were speedily extin- 
Febniaiy. guished by the Duke of Lerma. That minis- 
ter, anxious to preserve peace with France, 
while Spain was engaged in prosecuting war 
against the Dutch ; and seeing tiie security of 
the Milanese amply guaranteed by -the exclu¬ 
sion of the French from Italy; demonstrated 


^ Guichenon, voL i. p. 'De Thoorvol. jail. p. 561^ 

568. Matthieuy vol. ii. Hv.iv. p. 1—31. D’ 4 ub.'Hi 8 t.Gen.. voKiii. 
p. 481—^486. Mezeray, vol. x. p. ao3—*07, Sullj> roL L p. 458 
^460. Gbnnu Sept p. ao4— 
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Httle concern for the losses, or sensibility to the char 
misfortunes, of his master’s nearest ally. Bi- . , 

ron, however rlesirous, found himself unable to i«6i. 
carry into execution, his Criminal purposes. 

The Legate loudly demanded the accomplish- compelled 
ment of a negotiation, ha which were deeply ?** 

interested' his own honor, and the dignity of • 

the Holy See. The citadel of Bourg, reduced 
to extremities, was on the point of surrender¬ 
ing ; and Fuentes, restrained by the peremp¬ 
tory orders of his court from interference, could 
extend no protection. Under these distressful 
circums^tances, the Duke, after exhausting every 
subterfuge, and protracting to the last moment 
his consent, reluctantly ratified the treaty. The 9*M»rch. 
articles were executed on both sides, with be¬ 
coming fidelity. ** 

If we consider its effects in a political point Effects of 
of view, we must admit them to have been *’***^‘ 
equally glorious and beneficial to France. 

Henry not only augmented the lustre of his 
arms, and the splendor of his reputation, but 
he acquired a vast and valuable encrease of 
territory. The two provinces of Bresse and 
flugey, extending near thirty leagues in Imigtb, 
covered and protected the city of Lyons, which 
^tecedently was liable to perpetual insult or 
wttack on the part of the Dukes of Savoy, 
from the vicinity of Bourg. Dauphin6 and Beneficial 
Burgundy derived similar advantages from the France, 

^ Gukhenon^ vol. I. p. 78a—784* De Thou* voL adii. p.s568— 

57a. Mezeray^ vol.x. p. 207—2io« Matthieu# vol.ii. liv. iv« 

p. 39- Chron. Sept. p. %ziy %i%» 
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CHAP, acquisition. The King became master- of the 
. . Rhone, from its passage out of the Lake of 

i6oi. Geneva, down to its confluence with the Saone; 
he facilitated his communication with Germany 
and Switzerland; straitened the County of Bur¬ 
gundy, which was possessed by Spain j and 
rendered himself in effect, as well as in name, 
' the protector of the Republic of Geneva. So 
important an accession of dominion had not 
been made during the lapse of near half a cen¬ 
tury, since the seizure of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, by Henry the Second; and the coun¬ 
tries ceded by the Duke, have remained down 
to the present time, irrevocably, annexed to 
France. If it must on.the other hand be admit¬ 
ted, that Henry resigned the only entrance left 
him, whereby his armies could penetrate into Ita¬ 
ly; yet, when we reflect on the unhappy termi¬ 
nation of the numerous attempts made under the 
Princes of Valois, to subject the Milanese and 
Naples, that very renunciation might be esteem- 
but honor- ed a wise and salutary measure. Charles Ema- 
nuel on his part, though vanquished in the field, 
betrayed by his governors, and'abandoned in the 
contest by Spain, nevertheless retained the ori¬ 
ginal subject of the war. Nor must we estimate 
the value of the Marquisaite of Saluzzo, by its 
magnitude, its population, or its revenue. Its 
local situation in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
the access which its possession opened to Pied¬ 
mont, and the facility which it lent the French 
to invade Italyj—these circumstances compen¬ 
sated, if they did not overpay the cession of a 

much 
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much more extensive tract of countty. Some chap. 
degree of honor was supposed to accrue even . ^ f. 
from a contest, however unfortunate it had 
proved, maintained by him against a power so 
much superior in strength ; and Lesdiguieres 
sarcastically asserted, that ** the King had 
** negotiated with the interested spirit of a 
** merchant, while the Duke manifested the 
** elevated views of a Prince.” ** 

From this period down to the close of Hen- Com- 
17*8 reign, comprizing the space of more than , 
nine years, France presents an almost- unin- period of 
terrupted scene of uniform serenity and pros- *^^"^• 7 * 
perity. By a singular and rapid transition, of 
which history offers few examples; a king¬ 
dom, desolated during, near half a century 
by domestic or foreign commotions, passed 
to the opposite extreme of repose: and it 
may be justly questioned whether the Roman 
world under Antoninus Pius, enjoyed a more 
auspicious calm, or a more unchequered felicity, 
than the French people tasted under Henry the 
Fourth. The transient clouds which arose on 
the political horizon, were almost instantly dis¬ 
persed by his wisdom, or dissipated by bis vigi¬ 
lance. All the remainder of his life was passed 
amidst the diversions of a magnificent court, in 
the cultivation of the arts, the improvement of 
the revenue, the pursuits of gallantry, and 
however incompatible they may appear, the 
practices of devotion. After the reception of ^^**"** 

4 Giuchenon, ToLi. p.784, 78J. Mattlueu, ToLiLlir.ir. p.39— ^ 

41. Chnm. Sapt. p. aia, 1x3. 
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CHAP, the Queen at Patis, Henry accompanied her 
Yi" on a pious excursion to Orleans, at which place 
lAoi.. were to be obtained the indulgencies, granted 
Henry by the Holy See to pilgrims in the year of Ju- 
bilee. Advancing from thence to Calais, attend^ 
ed by a numerous train, his presence op that 
frontier, diffused the utmost terror tbrpughw 
out the Netherlands. The Arch-duke Albert, 
occupied in the long and uncertain siege of 
Ostend; conscious that the court of Madrid 
had given the King some recent subjects of 
Complaint) and apprehensive that he might ek« 
tend assistance to the Dutch; dispatched a 
nobleman of his court, for the purpose of com¬ 
plimenting the French monarch. But, Henry*# 
views and attention were directed towards 
England. Elizabeth, desirous of having an in¬ 
terview with a Prince whose great actions had 
justly rendered him an object of admiration tp 
all Europe, repaired to Dover, with a view of 
Hesmds facilitating the desired conference. Motives 
F - 'ny to either of caution, or of poUey, not well ascer* 
tiizabeth. nevertheless frustrated their mutual inclif 

nation; and induced the King to dispatch Bo#* 
ny, his confidential minister, in mrder to discover 
Queen’s secret intentions relative to theifi 
common pnemies of the house of Austria. 
He fulfilled the commission entrusted to him* 
carrying hack to his master the most positive 
assurances of her unalterable hostility to Spain; 
accompanied by her desire to form a treaty 
with the crown of France, for the purpose of 
attacking Philip the Third in every quarter of 

his 
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hi^ doimoionsWe are tempted to regret that chap. 
two sovereigns so illustrious as Henry and Eli- 
'£abeth, should never have seen each other. 

Desirous of displaying his respect towards Emi^y 
so faithful an ally, who had sustained him Engia^.** 
during the most distressful periods of his 
reign, Henry sent over Biron, at the head of a 
a splendid embassy, to the court of London. 
Elizabeth received him with all the testimonies 
of personal consideration, due to a man whose 
valor had made him deservedly dear to his so« 
vereign, and who had rendered the most essen¬ 
tial services to the state. The recent execution 
of the unfortonate Devereux, Earl of Essex* 
who had enjoyed a distinguished place in the 
Queen’s affection, and who had recently ex¬ 
piated his rebellion by an ignominious death $ 
might nevertheless have instructed Biron in the 
fatal consequence's, which must sooner or later 
result from his criminal connexion with the 
enemies of France, if he had been capable of 
profiting by example. But, his presumptuous 
confidence in his own merit, together with his. 
implacable resentment of the supposed indigni¬ 
ties which he had received from the King, in¬ 
duced him to continue his treasonable prac¬ 
tices with the Duke of l^v(^ and the Count 
de Fuentes. Neither the admonitions, the 
caresses, nor the benefits of Henry, could alter 


' SuUys vol. h tomeii. p. xx — X5. De Thous vol. xiii. p»S73» 

610. Mnemy* vol. z. p. ax4—ax8. Maltlueui vd« ii. liv. iv« 

p. 9»i 93* 
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C H A p. his determination, nor avert his.impending 
, struction. * 

i6oi. The pregnancy of the Queen of France had. 

announced to the nation; and the 
pUo. * King, in common with all his subjects, expected 
»7th Sq>t with the Utmost impatience, the event. Mary of 
Medicis, after a long and painful labour, gratis 
fied the anxious hopes of the country, by giving 
birth to a son, who afterwards ascended the 
throne under the name of Louis the Thirteenth. 
She could not then foresee that he would allow 
her to expire in exile, poverty, and every ac¬ 
cumulating calamity of age aggravated by dis¬ 
ease, on the banks of the Rhine, far removed 
froin the Arno or from the Seine. The French 
people who, during more than forty years, 
ever since the death of Henry the Second, had 
not beheld a lineal successor to the crowd; ex¬ 
hibited the warmest proofs of loyalty and affec¬ 
tion, on so joyful an occasion. While the King 
himself appeared to be overcome with emotions 
of gratitude to Heaven, blended with lively sa¬ 
tisfaction, at beholding a Dauphin. His birth 
condrmed the general felicity, strengthened the 
government, suppressed the pretensions of the 
princes of the blood, and extinguished the ex¬ 
pectations of the seditious or the disaffected, 
throughout every part of the: monarchy. * 

* Matthieu» voLii. liv.hr. p. 93—105. De II1009 TdLziiL 
p. 6xis 612. Jouhial d’Hemy IV.> vol. i. p. 286—289. 

^ De Thou, vol. xiii. p. 649, 650. Journal d’Heniy IV>» vol* 
'2849 285. Matthieu, voLii. liv. iv. p* Z05—xo8. Sully, ToLi* 
tome ii. p. 22. 
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Liberated from foreign enemies, Henry had chap. 
leisure to inspect the internal state of his domi- ^ 

nions, to ascertain its political diseases, and to 1601. 
apply the necessary remedies. Not less vigilant 
and active in time of peace, than he had shewn 
himself intrepid when menaced by external in> 
vasion j his views embraced every object calcu¬ 
lated to promote, or to augment, the national 
prosperity. The number of persons employed 
in the collection of the revenue, was dimi¬ 
nished ; and some attempt was made to bring 
to justice those individuals, who during the 
past commotions, availing themselves of the 
general distress, had amassed enormous wealth, 
by every species of rapine and peculation. A 
tribunal was instituted for enquiring into, and 
trying the offenders; but such was their power 
or interest, that they /ound means to elude the 
pursuit; and though the experiment was re¬ 
newed, it never produced any beneficial con¬ 
sequences. Sumptuary laws were enacted, and 
rigorously enforced; while measures were taken 
to prevent the exportation of gold and silver, 
in which articles a very pernicious traffic was 
carried on with the surrounding countries. 

TTie use and currency of foreign coin, which 
was cii'culated in payments , and commercial 
transactions, at a higher value than the money 
of France, was interdicted; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the immediate inconveniences, or losses 
occasioned by the prohibition, they were com¬ 
pensated by its eventual benefits. Usury, which, 

Uke other abuses, had grown up to a destruc- 
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tive waa repreaaed; the rate of legal 

interest bdng limited to six aodooe quarter pep 
cent." 

These internal regulations did not dimilH^ 
the King’s attention to ol\jeets. of moce eaf< 
larged or distant policy, beyond the frontiers of 
France. It had become of the highest import# 
ance, to renew the alliance with, the Swiss Gao^ 
tons ; whose troops, subsidised by every soee* 
reign since Louis the FleventlH by their introt 
pidity and fidelity, bad on various oqt^UOns 
augmented the glory, and; even preserved the 
existence of the monarchy. Snch is the.analogy 
between, France at the beginning of tbemne? 
teentb, and of the seventeenth c^tury, that 
we see Lonis, the Eighteenth, like- Heqi^. the 
Fourth, extending his earliest cares to a revival 
of the antient stipendiary connexions between 
the most Christian Kings; the ISelvetic .Con¬ 
federacy, in virtue of which the French tbrme 
iS; guardedi by their valor and loyalty. 
the period of anarchy that sncceeded the dei^h 
of Henry the Thirds the Spanish governors <rf 
^le Milanese* aysiling themselveSiOf tbe bigoh< 
tedi sdh^r^i^n^. t>f the five smaller Cantona; to 
thei Catholic religion, had induced them, to 
9?Pl?ftJ|t.8Hb3idiary.engag^etrf^ wi^b^the^ Court 
of Madrid- Even, the re.insining members, of 
tbei Helyetic; onion being no longer: retained* 
hyi the pov^rfu] operation of regular asnl cops- 

*, lw..iT, a»)tsrTs«A3. Mmnf, 

—a»6. Sjully, yoUL tome 
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stetit pscumaiFy sii^HeS) whcck the poverty of c h a p. 
the orowi<n rendered Henry unable to remit, . ^ 

h«d relaxed in their adherence to the French >1607. 
sovereign and nation. Patience, perseverance, 
and insinuation^ supported by an ample remit- cantons. 
t%Bee of money in discharge of arrears, were 
bodome necessary to obliterate the impression 
made by the agents of Philip the Third,, and 
for reealltng the Switzers to their antient con- 
nexioOt with France. They betrayed much irre^ 
solution in difibrent IKet^ which wereeoit^ 
yoked, and long doiied or refused to aocedo 
to a new treaty,; by whieh ^ey should be bound! 
to furnish regular bodies’ of troops. But, the 
address of Henry’s mimsters having at length 
snamoiimted eveiy impeditnent, the arrival of 
Biron at Scdeurre) completed the work. His x6oa. 
high military reputation^ and' acknowledged 
vajbr ; the attachntent-felf for the memory of renewed 
hisr-father Marshal Biron, who had always ex- 
pmased a peculiar affection' for the Switzers ; 
when added' tO' the personal' merit and exer- 
tkaur of hia son, cememtted the alliance. It 
was:renewed, not only for the King^s own life^ 
but likewise for that of the Dauphin. We must' 
omifesB tkit if it was the last, it could not be 
aattked among the' least of the iHimerous ser¬ 
vices;; rendered by Biron to the crown. * 

Notwithstancbng; the apparent tranquillity of Commo- 
titt kingdom, Henry received' continually- the ^ 
SMOSt aHnnk^intimations^ respefcting seditious 

^ voL ik if* p« Mmniyp voL x; p. 

De Thous vol. xiv. p. io6—io8. 
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CHAP, designs or machinations meditated against the 
. government.", The interior provinces along the 
160a. • course of the 'Loire, as well as those on the 
banks of the Garonne, even manifested symp* 
toms approaching to revolt At Limoges and 
at Rochelle, the inhabitants, irritated at the 
continuance of some severe and unpopular 
taxes, which had been imposed during the war 
carried on against Spain, resisted by force the 
officers appointed to levy them in the King's 
name. It was apprehended, not without rea¬ 
son, that the concealed agents of Philip the 
Third, and the emissaries of the Duke of fiku 
voy, fomented these discontents, which seemed 
to menace a civil war, Biron, though the most 
illustrious and desperate conspirator, was~by no' 
means the only man of rank engaged in crimi¬ 
nal projects. Numbers of the discontented 
Hugonots, alienated from Henry since his ab¬ 
juration, and inflamed by violent or artful men, 
DUcontent sought for foreign protection. They even me- 
H ** th ‘J^*'**®*^ erect a Commonwealth in France, of 
“ which republic, the Queen of England, or some 
of the Calvinist German princes, might be con¬ 
stituted protector. 

and of the Henry de la Tour d'Auvergne, whom> the 

Dnheof King’s partiality and friendship had raised from: 
®*^*‘*"' the comparatively private rank of ViScoimt Tu- 
renne, to the independant sovereignty of the 
duchy of Bouillon, repaid his benefactor with 
the same ingratitude as Biron. Not inferior to 
that nobleman in personal courage, he far ex¬ 
ceeded Biron in capacity, caution,' and solidity 

of 
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of judgment. Attached to the reformed reli- CHAP. 
gioD, he possessed no small influence in the ^ ^ 
Counsels and deliberations of the Protestants, 

■He was supported by the Duke de la Tre- 
mouille, another of the great Hugonot leaders, 
and the court itself abounded with malcon¬ 
tents. Epernon, reduced since the death ofEpemon. 
Henry the Third, to a comparative state of 
political insigniflcance, was secretly, disposed 
to aid an insurrection; though he posses¬ 
sed too much circumspection, to risk the loss 
of his dignities, possessions, and life, by en¬ 
tering into any positive engagements with so 
disunited a party. Charles of Valois, Count of Count of 
Auvergne, natural son of Charles the Ninth by 
Mary Touchet, uterine brother to the Mar¬ 
chioness of Verneuil, was likewise one of the 
accomplices. His ferocity, duplicity, and per¬ 
fidy, qualities which he seemed to inherit from 
his father, rendered him more dangerous to 
his friends than to his enemies; his love of 
life prompting him on all occasions, to betray 
the counsels in which he had precipitately en- « 
gaged from levity or vengeance. 

Roused by the reiterated advices of an ap- May. 
proaching and imminent insurrection, Henry 
instantly repaired to the scene of danger. After June, 
visiting Blois and Tours on his way, he ad- 
vanced to the city of Poitiers, while he dis- 
patched his minister Rosny to the port of Ro- 

7 SuUjr* Tol. i. tome ii. p. 449 45 • Matthieu> voU ii« Uv. v. p. a37> 

Dt TiioU) toL xhr. p. 61—6». 
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c H A p. chelbe. The King’s ^eseoc6« v.igikM>^} and 
^ . exertions speedily dissipating the stortn, re- 

stored submission: but the appreh^sioo of 
new and sitmlax evils arisit^ in other quartetR 
of his dominions, determined him. However 
repugnant to his natural disposition, no longer 
to delay recurring to the strongest remedies, 
for the eradication ot' so inveterate a distemp^. 
Conscious that lenity and clemency proved un¬ 
equal to reclaiming minds, accustomed to con¬ 
sider treason as scarcely cPUStitutu^ a crime; 
and eware that only some signal example of se¬ 
verity could impose restraints on a turbulmit 
and factious nobility, habituated to the liec^ 
tiousness of civil war; he resolved to hie^ 
La Fin re- with Biron. The treachery pf F*i^ a BiMt- 
^ndian gentletnao> who carried on his nego- 
Biraii. tiations at Turin and at Mike, with the 

of Savoy and Fuentesj had already put the 
King in possession of aU the evidence riei|uiidte 
to prove Biron’s guilt in the most siatisBlctm^ 
snanner. This man, rained in his fortune, des* 
titute id* virtue er principle, and (^Ruided diet 
Biron no longer treated him with die same con¬ 
fidence as formerly, had retired to His Own 
estate. Terrified at the idea of being Smaed 
and punished as a traitor, he was easily hiduoed 
by an assurance of ptwdon hnd pienectioii^ to 
repair to court; where, in the course of aeyeval 
private tnterriews vridi Henry and bis atniifc 
ters, be revealed every circumstance respecting 
the conspiracy. Even the papers and docu¬ 
ments written by Birmi, whtoh tiiat kdaCuatod 

noble- 
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tidblettian concei^d that La Fift had c h A ft 
atfoyed in consequence of his orders, were pi'e- , 

SeOted to the l^ing. He was confirmed in Im i^bs. 
fetal aecurity on so. material a point, by the 
protestatibns of hi^ faithless agent, who ac¬ 
quainted him, that in the various conferences 
aiid examinations which he underwent, no cir¬ 
cumstances had transpired tending to criminate 
Biron. Deluded by these false declarations, 
confiding in the honor of La fin, pressed by 
Henry to visit Paris, upon matters of public 
concern} and incapable of resisting by force, 
as it was natural to expect, the King, irri- 
tiated . at his delay, should march into Bur¬ 
gundy; Biron at length reluctantly quitted 
Dijon, and arrived at Fontainbleau. court. 

Henry received him With testimonies of ie- 13th June, 
gard, notwithstanding his cold and arrogant de- 
^i^rtient; beseeching him in repeated conver- 
WtiOfiS', to confess his treasonable practices; as- 
tnt^ng him at the same time of pardon and Obli- 
if he would merit it by a candid disdosnre 
4lf Ms feufti Bui, such was bis CredUloUs teli- 
«»ee Ml yhe i^erecy of La Fm, and so ihtoxi- 
MUed was he with the value of his own past 
iiervioes rendered to the crown, that he per- 
ifiAed inieflibly to deny the charges or suspi¬ 
cions entertaiMd by the King. It was not 
till tditer a long and severe conflict with him- 
when he bad ineffectually exhausted every 

* Matthieu, voLii. liv. v. p. a56—264. Do 'Hiou, voLziy. 

86. Me£et<iy, Vtil. x. ft ’i3'T, 332, iJid p.’i^c—'239. Bat- 
«Kp. vCt L tcua L p. 57. CEi«ii. S^. 2S3—S89. 
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CHAP, mean? tp goften or reclaim Biron, that Henry 
iasued ordera to .arreat a man, whpae valor 
bad Jjeen, 80 instrpmental .to placing him on 
Heisar- ti,e thronc., Biron, unprepared for auch: a 
ijthjnne. i>lpw, M^aa geizcd as l>e quitted the royal pre- 
aencp, diaarraed, and soon afterwards transfer* 
red with every requisite precaution to Paris ; 
where I^osny, iGovernor of the Bastile, received 
the prisoner into his immediate care. At the 
time that Vitry arrestted Biron, the Count of 
Auvergne being.m a similar manner, put into 
conhqement, was conveyed to prison. * 

Hu trial. The trial of Biron, which took place almost 
immediately afterwards, before the supreme 
court of criminal judicature, the parliament of 
Paris; was conducted with the utmost solem¬ 
nity, and with all possible attention jto the dig¬ 
nity of the prisoner. His guilt was established 
by every species of evidence; the voluntary com 
fession of the person accused; the depositions 
of La Pin and of Renazd, another accomplice; 
lastly, by the production of the culprit’s letters 
Defence, written with his Qwh hand. In extenuation* if 
notin exculpation of these charges, Biron ur^ 
ed, that however culpable his intentions migbjt 
have been, l;hey had never passed the limits .of 
his mindj and bad not proceeded to actamis* He 
pleaded the pardon which Ptenry bad granted 
him at Lyons, soon after the termination of the 
war with Savoy; when,..actuated by remofg^ 
he had confessed his criminal connexions 


* Siilfy> yol. i. tom. n. p. 48—^50. MatthleUs voL li. liv. v. p«ite 
De Tbou, voL ziv. p. 66—^68. Chron. Sept 2189— 
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with the enemies of the state; and he denied chap; 
his having renewed them subsequent to that , 

event. The testimonies of La Fin and Renaz6, ,6o». 3 

he attempted to invalidate; opposing to his 
single fault, a-whole life passed in the service 
of the crown, his father’s loyalty and merits, • 
his own body covered with' honorable scars or 
wounds. With loud and violent imprecations, 
he repelled the accusation of having ever me¬ 
ditated, any design against the King’s life; 
throwing himself on the clemency of a prince, 
who was not only distinguished by that, virtue, 
but who, in the coume of his reign, had frei^ 
qnently extended his forgiveness to criminals 
of a far inore heinous description than himself. 

The tribunal nevertheless unanimously adjiidg-' 
ed him to lose his head on a scaffold, in the 
“ Place de Greve;” declared his peerage attaint- Coadem- 
ed, and his possessions confiscated to the crown. 

■ A sentence which, however just in itself, yet 
appeared to partake of severity, might still have * ** 

been commuted or alleviated by the King: but 
Henry on this single occasion throughout his 
whole life, seems to have been insensible or in- 
acoeiisible to the emotions of compassion. He 
rgected every supplication made in Biron’s be¬ 
half, and confirmed the decree of the parlia¬ 
ment, only changing the scene of .‘execution, to 
the court of the Bastile. Even in this alteration, 
policy bad probably a greater share than lenity, 

^ Journal d’Henry IVw vol. hr. p« 187—i^o. . Matthieus voLiL 
By.y. p. 285—339. DaThoUf Yol. aiy. p. 7»-..9i, 
p. 992^307. 

at 
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C H A P. 
VI. 


Behaviour 
of Biron* 


3X8t July. 
His execuw 
tion* 


ii8 the prisoner 'was adored by tlie s^iefy mvhOfB 
be had so ofbsn chndacted to victory; and tb& 
public apectaok of his death, in the midst of a 
populous and tnmultuous capital, n^bt*hav6 
proved highly dangarous to tte public trati^mh 
lity.' In tdie interval which elapsed between 
bis condemnation and his punishment^ but still 
more-at the time of his exeouti(m<, he betrayed 
idi the disordered transports of a furious, vin. 
dictive, and irritated mind; passing with rapid 
tramsitions) from penitence and sorrow, to me* 
naces,. complaints, and every exprestion of rage 
against his accusers. Sivch was the violence 
of his despair, and the weH-knOwn iatrejndhy 
of his ohnradtcr, that he ioapvessed with terror 
bis judges, the speetatots, a^ the eEeOtttioner 
himself. It became necessary to sooth, or to 
gratify him in some particularsr in order to dis^ 
pose and atiduiee him to eabmit ^oieily to the 
sentence of the law. £Ven at the instant When 
his bead was about to be Severed fmta his bo^ 
be lost neither bis piesehee of mind, nor any 
portion Of his natural feroeity. Threatenii^ to 
strangle with his own luuMb, the extoutlodsr 
who should prestune to approach Or to toochhim 
while ,he Was yet alive; the Wow which 
termraatcid bis wba antici^tad by thib 

dextotit|r of the minister of jtotsoc.*’ 

* J otowl Hrary IV» SlKi^y, Ttk** 

p. *4^—ajo. Matthieuy vol.ii. Bt. v. —359. rfeT^ou, 

woL xiv. p. 91—94« D’Aub. Hist. Gen. vol. iii. p. 49a—^496. 

Wills is Ufbc}k|k7<!y|K ^ 
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' Tire pefo^ iii ^neral, a*fd even tnan^r per- c h a P(. 
%on8 of incontestable loyalty among the higher 
orders, manifested their regret at the unhappy 
conclusion of a life, which, however forfeited Reflexiom 
by treason, had nevertheless been distinguished g^me, and 
in its course hy the most hrilltant services. punUh- 
They lamented that the first monarch in Eu- 
rope, possessed of the affection of his sub¬ 
jects, victorious over foreig-n enemies, in the 
midst of profound peace, should yet deem his 
life and crown insecure, unless cemented by 
the blood of Biron. They thought that a less 
rigorous punishment might have proved equally 
effectual} and that he might without hazard, 
have either received a pardon, or at least have 
expiated his offences by imprisonment. If it 
seems difficult to blame the King’s severity, it is 
equally impossible not to admit, that he would 
have appeared more amiable as well as more 
exalted in pardoning, than in condemning bis 
unfortunate and culpable subject. But, Biron 
had rendered himself personally odious and ob« 
noxious to his sovereign. The crimes of Bouil¬ 
lon, of Epernon, and of Mayenne, all which 
were political, admitted of forgiveness. The 
arrogance of Biron had wounded, while his 
obdurate pertinacity had irritated, an indulgent 
master. Henry dreaded the vengeance of a 
haughty and implacable spirit: he knew the 
extent of Biron’s treasonable practices with 
Spain and Savoy, as well as his ambition to 
ascend above the condition of-a subject: he 
looked forward with natural and wise solicitude, 

to 
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to the possible event of his own death, and the 
disorders incident to a minority. When these 
considerations of a public nature, were added 
to his private causes of rese^ntnient, he no 
longer hesitated to sacrifice one. guilty indivi¬ 
dual, to the safety of his family, and the tran¬ 
quillity of France." 

^ De Thou/voL siv. p. 93, 94. Journal d^Henry IV.| p. 199— 
%ou Chron. S^*. p.3i7<^aa« 
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CHAP. VIL 

Submission qf France; to Henry. —if BoniUon quifyi 
the kingdom. — Attempt of the fkdce qf Saooy^ qn 
Geneva. — Death of Elizabeth. -— Embassy of JEtosny, 
to James the First. — Treaty bettoeeri France and 
England. — Domestic events imd quarr^. ^ Internal 
fermentation^ and political intrigues. —Policy and cpn^ 
duct of the court of Madrid. — Conspiracy of the Mar¬ 
chioness of Vemeuil. — Arrest of the ptincipal conspi¬ 
rators .— Surrender of Ostend. — .^airs qf Germany. 

— Trial qf the Count qf Auvergne^ and his accom^ 
plices. — Henry pardons them. — Foreign transactions. 

—Journey of the King to Limoges. — Conspiracy of 
Merargues. — Preparations qf Henry for war. — State 
qf the cabinet. — March qf the King to Sedan. — 
Submission and pardon qf Bouillon. — Tranquillity qf 
Prance. 

^HE example of severity exhibited by the chap. 

King, in the seizure and execution of vii. 

Biron, whatever comments it might excite; 
becaixm productive of the most salutary and August, 
beneficial effects, during the remainder of 
his reign. It instructed the French nobility, sererky. 
who had long been accustomed to regard con¬ 
nexions with foreign princes, as neither crimi¬ 
nal nor dangerous; that no rank, nor services, 
however eminent, could protect them from the 
punishment due to treason. Even beyond the 
limits of France, the death of so illustrious' a 
culprit, inspired caution, if not terror, by im¬ 
posing 
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CHAP, posing a restraint on the machinations of the 

vn. courts of Turin and Madrid. The embassadors 
*_ — * 

i6o». Philip, and of Charles Emanuel, who joined 
in the general congraftulhtibnt to Henry, on the 
discovery of so alarming a conspiracy; were 
eager to disown, in the names of their respec¬ 
tive princes, alt participation in the guilt of 
Execution Bii'on. Foutenelles, a gentleman of Britanny, 
nd£"*** convicted of a design to deliver up to the 
Spaniards, a port and island belonging to. that 
province, situate in the vicinity of Bitestt 
put to death at Paris^ with^ every cireumstance 
arth Sept, of ignominy. Towards all the ether individnals 
involved' in the- late criminal prefects, Henry 
extended his accustomed clemency. The Ba¬ 
ron de Lux, a gentleman who had succeeded 
to La Pin in the confidence, of Biron^ and who 
alone possessed the secret of his. lai^t nagcNbia- 
tions with the Duke of Savoy and Puente*^ ex¬ 
perienced in its full extent, the generosity of 
the Kihg. Having- repaired to court on the 
assuranoea of safety given him, and made an 
ingenuoua disclosure of every circumstance re^ 
Renting his past conduct; he received not only 
a pardon, but the confimnation in his post of 
HeacypK. lieutenant-govecnort of Burgundy. The^Cbunt 
ofrAuvergne» equally crimimil, but more fortu- 
•dOct. aate than Bwon; being liberated’ from the 
Bastile; after, a short eonfioement^ was rein¬ 
stated in hist pKloeding*'fever*. He owed so 
signal a display of lemt^ not less to the tears 
iOf his sister, tho'Mandiioaess of Vemetril; than 
to. his patesiud descent feem the house of Ta- 

lois. 
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bis, which exjcited respect in the royal bosoju. 
The Prince of Joinville» brother to the.Duke of 
Goise, who had been convicted of carrying on 
gome treasonable or dangerous intelligence with 
^ emissaries of Spain, was treated with similar 
indulgence. Lavmrdin being dispatched for tiie 
purpose by Henry, took possession of the castles 
of Dijon and of Beauney w.hic^ had been, held 
by Biron, without experiencing any resistance; 
and tranquillity, appeared to revive in every part 
of the kingdom. *■ 

The Duke pf Bouillon, alone,, more terrified 
at Biron’s fate, than encouraged by any in¬ 
stances of lenity and mercy shewn towards 
others; refused to entrust himself to the honoi;, 
or to throw himself on the friendship gnd affec¬ 
tion of the King. Neither entreaties, expqsfu- 
lations, nor menaces, could alter his resolution. 
Retiring into the central province of the Lir 
moustn, he offered to submit his cause to the 
judg.ine.nt- of the tribunal of the city of Castres, 
which was composed qf Catholics and Pre^esr 
tantg in equal numbers.: but that court decline 
ing to interfere in an affair which exceeded, the 
powers of its jurisdiction j Bouillon, apprehen-f 
sivfi of being arrested,, quitted .Prance*, and 
took refuge at Geneva. He even venturied-tq 
pobUsb an applogy, or more properly a Maw-> 
£^£0,, justificatory of his. innocence* and. co^ 
omved in terms, little calculated tp mollify, the 

• Sept^p.3a4s Matthi^Q, vqI. h. lljr.V. ph3^**^^3« 

nftThw* vol- xiY^ Pk 94^969 p* iiP5«' Sgjilyy vqLJU tosiiiU^ 

wd-p*73^7^ Journal d^Ffcnry TV,, voU i. p. 
and p.aQ 4 sao 5 . 

resent- 
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.tIAw* 

Subnussidn 
of Burgun-' 
dy. 


Condurt of 
Bouillon. 


November. 
He quits 
the king¬ 
dom. 
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moth in lut 
&Tor. 


CHAP, resetttment of Henry. , It was powerfully sus- 
tained by the intercession of the Hugonots, 
and even by the applications of foreign princea 
in his favor. Elizateth,.either convinced of hie 
innocence, or desirous in his person to display 
her attachment towards the party in which he 
occupied so distinguished a place, addressed a 
letter to the King in his behalf. The example 
of the Queen of England, was imitated by the 
Elector Palatine: but Henry remaining inflex¬ 
ible, exacted the personal submission of Bouil¬ 
lon, previous to extending any act of grace or 
of oblivion on the- part of the crown." 

The gloom, whidi had overspread the capital 
in consequence of the late executions, Was dis¬ 
sipated by the arrival of the embassadors de¬ 
puted by the thirteen Cantona, to swear in the 
name of the Helvetic union, to the observance 
of the treaties recently concluded with France. 
The King, on an occasion so solemn and so 
happy, displayed at once the utmost cordiality 
and magnificence, in his treatment of the de¬ 
puties. After , having been regaled by the mi¬ 
nisters, the princes of the blood, and the Qia- 
gistrates, during their stay at Park, they were 
dismissed with marks of royal and national 
bounty. In the final accomplishment of an al¬ 
liance which attached Switzerland to France 
by the closest bonds of political union, and 
which gave new security to die throne; the as- 


Z4th Oct* 
Swiss em¬ 
bassadors 
arrive at 
Paris, 


^ Hist, de Bouil 1 oti> vol. ii. p. — % 6 s* De Thous voL adv 
p. 96—105, and p. 138—140. Mezefay^ vol. x. p. 253, 254. Mat- 
thita, vol. ii. Uy. v. p. 371. Sully, vcL i. p. 51. CbrdD/Sept. p.ja^ 
—3^6. 
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condancy ' and wisdom of Henry's counsels c h A Pi 
were not less manifested^ than the vigor of his , 

arms had been exerted during the short contest 
with Savoy. The feeble efforts, or timid ac- Ahiep<Jicf 
quiescence of the court of Madrid,, while so ®^***'“Y* 
formidable a rival was annually acquiring force, 
amassing treasures, and extending his .influence 
over Europe; accused the indolence, or inca* 
pacity of the Duke of Lerma, first minister of State of 
Philip the Third. It was become already ap* 
papcmt that tite Spanish monarchy, badly admi* 
nistered in tlie inteHor, impoverished and ex^ 
hausted by wars of ambition ; could no longer 
make those military eflbrts, or equip those fleets, 
which under Philip the Second, had justly alarm* 
ed or intimidated every surrounding state. 

■ Nor could the Catliolic King derive any as¬ 
sistance from the German branch of the house 
of Austria, which power, in the person of Ro- 
dolph the Second, had insensibly lost all consi¬ 
deration or respect. Albert and Isabella, who ofFian- 
governed the Low Countries; occupied in the 
long and uncertain siege of Ostend, incapable of 
paying the numerous troops required to main¬ 
tain hostflities against the Dutch, and opposed 
by the most active general of his age, Maurice, 

Prince.of Orange; found themselves wholly un¬ 
able ^to make any exertions beyond the limits of 
the . Netherlands. The adherence of Charles of 
Emanuel to Spain, notwithstanding the tyes of 
marriage which connected him with that crown, 
was precarious; and Henry always possessed the 
means to regain his friendship, or procure his 
V0I-. V. z aid, 
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CHAP aidj by tempting his ambition. The balance of 
power, which during more than a century, had 
1601. inclined to the Spanish branch of Austria, be¬ 
gan, though insensibly, to preponderate in favor 
of France. A few years of internal' tranquillity, 
frugality, and attention to the revenues, appear¬ 
ed to be alone requisite, in order to render tirat 
kingdom the arbitress of Europe. 

Atuck of Desirous by a sudden stroke of vigor and 
Geneva, policy, though in violation of all the principles 
of public faith, to repair the breaches made in 
his dominions during the late unfortunate i^ar, 
the Duke of Savoy meditated an attack upon 
Geneva. The project was conceived with so 
much ability, concealed with such care, and 
finally executed with such success till the very 
moment of its entire completion, that the re¬ 
duction of the city to his obedience appeared 
to be infallible. It was nevertheless frustrated 
by a train of accidents, equally singular in 
thefnselves, and impossible to have been avert¬ 
ed by any exertion of prudence or of valor, 
aid Dec. Tbe assailants, provided with every weapon or 
instrument that could facilitate the attempt, 
conducted by officers of capacity, and shel¬ 
tered under cover of the night, approached the 
walls of the city. Having placed the ladders, 
they mounted, put to death without noise the 
sentinel station^ at the spot, and during near 
two hours remained masters of the place. 
But, the alarm being at length given, the 
Its ill sue- inhabitants flew to arms. The Savoyards, 
ces*. overpowered by numbers, prevented from 
admitting their companions who waited with. 

out 
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Out the gates, and confused by the dark- c B A F. 
ness, were obliged to precipitate themselves ^ ^ 

from the battlements. Thirteen of the most • 

distinguished and intrepid individuals among 
them, capitulated sword in hand, on pro¬ 
mise of life and safety; but the fury of the 
populace, justly irritated, having compelled Sare^ai^ 
the magistrates to deliver them up as victimsi 
they were strangled on the ensuing day.' 

Charles Emanuel, who in full confidence of be¬ 
coming speedily master of Geneva, had ad¬ 
vanced to a vUlage only a league distant from 
it, returned to Turin, covered with confusion. 

In his letters addressed to the Swiss Cantons, 
he attempted to colour the proceeding under 
various pretences. It is nevertheless difficult 
to justify, or even to palliate an enterprize, un¬ 
dertaken in time of' profound peace, against a 
republic, incontestably, though not specifically 
included among the allies of France, and gua¬ 
ranteed by the two recent treaties concluded at 
Lyons and at Vervins. The powerful interpo- inteiposi- 
sitton of Henry, who menaced the Duke of 
Savoy with a renewal of hostilities, if he repeat¬ 
ed the attack on Geneva j sustained by the 
mediation of the Helvetic body, deeply inter¬ 
ested in its preservation; produced a definitive 
agreement between titem, in the course of the 
ensuing year. Dtu'ing more than two centuries 
which have since elapsed, no descendant of 
Charles Emanuel, though the princes of his 
family have been eminent for ambition and ca¬ 
pacity, ever ventured to atteippt the reduction 

z 2 of ' 
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.c H A P. Geneva by force; and that small republic 
. . continued, under the powerful protection of 

.i6oa. France, to maintain its political independance 
, down to the period, when it was swallowed up 
in the convulsions that succeeded the subver* 
sion of the French monarchy. ‘ 

1603. The historian, who during the first nine years 
of the reign of Henry the Fourth, from his ac¬ 
cession, ^wn to the pence of Vervins, can 
scarcely keep pnce with the number of events 
which present themselves, finds' an equal ste¬ 
rility prevail thro’out the concluding period ; 
but particularly between the execution of Bi- 
fon, and the King’s assassination by Ravaitlac. 
The operations of war, rapid, decisive, and pic¬ 
turesque, excite a more lively interest, and 
awaken a more animated attention, than regu¬ 
lations of policy, or establishments of domestic 
Vigilance Utility. But, the activity of Henry, which bad 
King* called out by the dangers of the field* did 

March, not slumber in the security of peace. Atten¬ 
tive to avail himself of every occasion which of¬ 
fered, in order to emancipate the crown from 
its dependance on the great nobility, he repair¬ 
ed to Metz, accompanied by the Queen and 
courts The government of that important city 
and citadel, acquired by Henry the Second, 
and defended against all the efforts of the 
Bmperor Charles the Fifth, by the first Duke 
of Guise; a place, which as !t covered the 


^ Ma^thieU) vol. ii. .liv« r. p*43X — '443. Sully> toI. i. tomeiu 
p. 56. De Thous vol. xiv. p. 134 —129. Guichenon, yo 1 « i« p» 787 
-—789. Mtieny, vol. x. p. 259-^264. Chron. Sept. p. 364—3^*» 
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eastern frontier towards Lorrain and Germany, 
was inestimable to France ; had been conferred 
by the late King, on his favorite Epernonj 
who placed there one of his own devoted ad¬ 
herents. This man, profiting of various acci¬ 
dents which intervened during the course of the 
late civil wars, had not only in a great measure 
thrown off all submission to his benefactor; but 
had proceeded‘to exercise a violent and inde¬ 
finite authority over the liberty, and even over 
the lives of the inhabitants. Epernon having 
vainly endeavoured to accommodate the diffe¬ 
rence by negotiation, or to render himself 
master of the citadel, was compelled to remain 
a passive spectator of its surrender to the King; 
He preserved only the nominal government of 
Metz; the efficient command being given to 
Montigny, one of the most zealous of the 
royal followers, on whose fidelity and allegiance 
Henry knew that he might securely confide ki 
every emergency. * 

His return to the capital was accelerated by 
the unpleasing intelligence of the decease of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. That illustrious' 
princess, during a reign of more than foirr-and- 
forty years, had excited the respect, and attract¬ 
ed the admiration; of all Europe. To Henry, at- 
every period, whether prosperous or adverse, 
she had extended her protection, and lent her 
assisttince. During the two arduous sieges of 


34 t 



1603. 


He acquires 
the posses¬ 
sion of 
Metz. 


24th Mar. 
Death gf “ 
Elizabeth* 


Chron. Sept. p«3829 383* Sully^ voLi. tome it. p. 84-^86. 
Dc Thou, voL xiv. p. 130, 131. Matthieu, vol. i« liv. vL p.470—, 
474. Hist. d’£pemoB,Yol.ii* p. 256—263. 
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CHAP. Rouen end of Amiens, her forces had served 
^ . with distinguished valor: even after the abjure, 

tfoj, tion of the King of France, Elizabetli, though 
she thought proper to, upbraid and to con. 
demn, did not desert her ally. She probably 
felt, like Sully, the indispensable necessity of 
Policy^ his renunciation of the reformed religion. The 
^ P™** magnanimity, policy, and enlargement of mind, 
common to them both, cemented their frimid. 
ship. In their irreconcilable enmity to the 
house of Austria, they strongly united % and it 
seemed difficult to determine which of the two 
princes had received the deepest wounds from 
the hand o£ Philip the Second. Elizabeth dis. 
dmning to be included in that treaty, which only 
five years before, had terminated the long war 
between the crowns of France and Spain; from 
. the eminence on which she stood, continued to 
desolate the Spanish monarchy in every quarter 
of the globe, while she aided the Dutch with 
HeruDion her troops and treasures. Henry, through the 
medium of Rosny, as well as of Biron, whom 
he sent successively as his embassadors to the 
court of England, had recently received the 
most unequivocal proofs of her regard; and 
they only waited for a convenient occasion of 
attacking Philip the Third with their united 
strength. * 

Accemon The regret which he felt for the loss of so 
valuable an ally, was encreased by his uncer. 


• Sully»yoLi. tomen. Mattlutui yol. u* liv.vi. p.48S—- 

508. De Thou, Tol.xiv, p.i49*-i48* 
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tainty relative to the character, intentions, and chap. 
political conduct of her successor. A vast and , ^ 

important revolution in' the system of Europe j 6 o}. 
was about to take place, by the efficient union 
of the two crowns of England and Scotland 
under one head; as those of France and Scot¬ 
land had been nominally united, near half a 
century earlier, in the person of Francis the 
Second. Henry was well aware that James 
the First might neither inherit the talents, nor 
embrace the views of his predecessor. Con¬ 
fined to a remote corner of the North, his ca¬ 
pacity and disposition were very imperfectly 
known beyond the limits of his native domi¬ 
nions. But many circumstances led to appre¬ 
hend, that he might pursue a less glorious, as 
well as a less judicious system of policy, than 
that of Elizabeth. He had hitherto displayed 
neither aptitude, nor ability for war; and far 
from being disposed to aid the United Provinces 
against Spain, he had betrayed a contrary in¬ 
clination on various occasions. The court of Expecta- 
Madrid already anticipated with joy his acces- 
sion, as the signal of peace between the two 
crowns ; and it was well known that Cecil, who 
presided since his father Lord Burleigh’s death, 
in the counsels of England, was not averse to 
such a measure, for a variety of reasons. ^ 

Impelled by considerations of such magni¬ 
tude and importance, Henry determined to EmUssy 
send an embassador without delay, tor the pur- kosny. 
pose of sounding the new King’s intentions. 

' ^ Huine) Hist, ef England} vd. vi. p. ;• Mezeray, vol. x. p. 274* 
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CHAP. He selected for a charge at once so delicate 
. ■ and so arduous, the same minister whom he had 

1603. formerly employed on a similar errand to the 
deceased Queen. Rosny, Superintendant of the 
finances, was a servant on whose capacity, zea4 
and fidelity, he could not only rely; but whose 
person and mission, he well knew, would be ren'- 
dered acceptable to James, from their common 
Objects of adherence to the Protestant religion. .His in- 
Usmission, structions, framed with consummate, skill, em¬ 
braced every proposition which could tend to 
cement the alliance subsisting between France 
and England ; to humble the house of Austria; 
and to reduce the dominions of Philip the Third 
ijthjune. within narrower limits. The embassador was 
empowered to enlarge or to contract them, as 
he should find it expedient or judicious, ac- 
His Keep- cording to circumstances. Rosny, accompanied 
tion, jjy 2 splendid train, arriving in London, was 
received by James with demonstrations not 
only of regard, but of the warmest attachmenb 
In the course of little more than a fortnight, that 
able statesman moved every spring, and avail¬ 
ed himself of every means, by which the object 
of his negotiation could be' facilitated^ or acce¬ 
lerated. . While he awakened the sensibility, 
he pointed the attention of the King, to the 
inordinate ambition, and disproportionate great¬ 
ness of the Spanish monarch, considered as a 
andoego. member of the European system. He shewed 
tjation. gggg by a union of their 

forces and counsels, when supported by the 
Kings of Denmark, Sw^eden, and the Protes- 

tant 
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tant princes of the German empire; Henry and chap. 
James might dissever Milan, Naples, together . ^ 

with the other detached provinces of Spain, from ,^03. 
the obedience of Philip. To his arguments, he 
added every flattering eulogium, and every ge¬ 
nerous incentive, calculated to propel the deli¬ 
berations of the Scottish prince. But he was not 
long in perceiving that the love of peace, how¬ 
ever insecure or inglorious might be its founda¬ 
tions, constituted James’s predominant passion; 
that pusillanimity, inconstancy, and levity, cba-^ 
ractererised Iris measures ; that frugality was - ‘ 
not in the list of his virtues; and that no co-ope¬ 
ration of energy or-duration could be'expected: 
from such a sovereign and government. He. Success of 
wisely therefore limited his exertions to the 
attainment of more practicable objects; namely, 
a defensive alliance between the two kingdoms, 
the support of the Dutch United Provinces, 
and a treaty for the mutual protection of France 
and England, if either country should be attack¬ 
ed by Spain. To these propositions James lent 
a favorable ear, and gave bis immediate assent. 

Rosny, dismissed with testimonies of personal 
esteem, was received by Henry on his return, 
with the gratitude justly due to his distinguish¬ 
ed services It became nevertheless apparent, 
by the peace shortly afterwards concluded be-< 
tween the new King of Great Britain and Philip 
the Third, that James had determined to adopt a 

s Sull/) V0I. i. tomeii. p. 89—165* De Thou* vol. xlv. p. ijf 
—153. Matthieu, voLii. Uv.yi. p. 535—54H. Huine«yoI. p.6 
—8. Mezerayt yoL x. p. »74—a77« Chron. Sept. p. 410-^419. 
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Istemalre- 

goUtions, 


Establuh- 
ment of 
manufac¬ 
tures of 
silk. 


Enlarge¬ 
ment of 
the King’s 
▼lews. 


j^licy, widely different from the measures of the 
preceding reign. 

While Henry directed his attention to con¬ 
ciliate the friendship of England, he was not 
inattentive to every c^eration which could 
confirm the tranquillity, or augment the pros¬ 
perity of his own subjects. Manutactures, whe¬ 
ther those of necessity, or of taste and refine¬ 
ment, received a liberal encouragement. The 
fabrication of silk, which Francis the First had 
attempted to introduce among the French; but 
which, in common with many other useful in¬ 
ventions, had disappeared during the course of 
the civil wars, was 'revived. Silk-worms were 
brought from Italy and Sicily, into the southern 
provinces of France; and the cultivation of 
mulberiy-trees, so requisite for the nourish¬ 
ment of those insects, was enjoined by the go¬ 
vernment. With a view of giving additional 
energy to the industry of his people, the sump¬ 
tuary laws regulating and restraining articles of 
dress, were annulled. In the adoption of prin¬ 
ciples so enlarged, the King ventured to oppose 
the advice of Rosny his minister, who remon¬ 
strated with warmth against establishments, cal¬ 
culated as he conceived, to enervate the French, 
and to destroy their martial originality of cha¬ 
racter, while the public morals would be pro- 
portionably deteriorated by their introduction. 
But Henry, either more sagacious, or more en. 
terprizing, remained inflexible} and experience 
justified the expansion of his views, by the pro¬ 
fits derived from the various brandies of inanu- 

fac- 
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facture which be established throughout his. do* crap 
minions." . . ^ ^ 

. The profound repose enjc^ed by France at 1603. 
this period, neither diminished the King’s D»ijie*tic 
yigUaace and circumspection, nor exempted 
biiR in his private capacity, from a variety of 
troubles. He had not found in his marriage 
with Mary of Medicis, all the domestic com¬ 
forts and alleviations of which that union is 
capable, when cemeuted by mutual esteem, and 
confidence.. If the source these misunder- 
standings was in part to be attributed to 
the Queen, a greater pmtion of them might 
without injustice be laid to the account of 
Henry. The obstinacy, coldness, jealousy, 
and violence, which characterised the Tuscan 
princess, derived their origin principally from 
the inconstancy and infidelity of her husband. 

Far from reforming his licentious conduct as be His 
advanced in years, his amours became more nu- amours, 
merous. In the, animated conversation, wit, 
and gaiety of the Marchioness of' Vemeuil, he 
sought to dissipate the dulness, or to oblite¬ 
rate the vexation, which he found at home. 

That insolent and artful female, did not scruple 
to level the severest shafts of satire, or of male¬ 
volent ridicule, against the Queen herself. 

Neither the extraction, the personal defects, 
nor the intellectual weaknesses of Mary, were 
spared on these occasions. All the expressions 

Sully, vol. i. tome ii. p. 180,181. Mezeray, voUx. p.*;;_ 

«8i. Mattlucii, ToUii. 1»t. vi. Chron. Sq)t. p.409, 
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CHAP, of the Marchioness were reported with exagge- 
, , -ration to her rival, by the spies or emissaries 

1603. whom she retained. Two Florentines, Con- 
Man^on- cliino Conthini, and Leonora Galigai, his wifej 
Verneuii. who became unhappily in the sequel, too con- 
Conchini, spicuous in the history of France ; divided the 
MracJ affections of that Pi-inceSs. Embittering the 
ligai. causes of her uneasiness, they alienated her from 
the King, and inspired her with projects of ven* 
geance against the person who molested her 
repose. Henry, weak, irresolute, and almost 
timid in his own family, neither punished, nor 
removed from the Queen’s presence, the authors 
of their mutual discord. They even continued 
to augment in their influence, as well as in their 
power and arrogance, during the remainder of 
his reign. The palace of the Loiuvre became a 
scene of perpetual strife; and of indecent alter¬ 
cation ; the publicity of which, diminished the 
respect and veneration felt for a prince, so illus¬ 
trious in his public capacity. Scarcely could 
the interposition or mediation of the ministers, 
to which expedient recourse was had, establish 
from time to time a frail reconciliation, per- 
petually.succeeded by new, and more inveterate 
disputes.’ 

Maico». Nor did Henry experience in his family alone, 
tent*. disquietud^es inseparably annexed to the con¬ 

dition, of man; to which kings are even more 
exposed in proportion to their elevation. • The- 
court and kingdom teemed with malcontents 



i Sully, vol. i. tome ii. p. 44,4^. Mezeray^ vol. x. p. aSa, and' 
298—300. Amours d’Henry IV., p. 71—76. 
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of every description. He was compelled to chap. 
tolerate the insolence of the Count of Soissons, . , 

and even to interpose his authority in order to 1603. 
suspend, or to avert the effects of that Prince’s ^ 
enmity towards Rosny, which revived on the 
slightest, and most groundless pretences'". 

With the Duke of Epernon he was involved in Epcmon. 
perpetual quarrels, respecting the patronage 
and prerogatives annexed to his office of Co¬ 
lonel-general of the French infantry; a post 
which the improvident weakness of Henry the 
Third, had rendered almost independant of the 
crown. The haughty favorite, who appeared 
on various occasions, disposed to take up arms 
against his sovereign, ventured to retire with 
intentions the most hostile, to his government 
of Angouleme; his apprehensions nevertheless, 
which restrained him from proceeding to extre¬ 
mities, induced him to repair his fault by a vo¬ 
luntary submission'. The Hugonots, a formi- TbeHugo- 
dable body, demanded the unceasing vigilance 
of administration, to watch their motions, and to 
anticipate, or to frustrate their designs. Bouil¬ 
lon, though in a species of exile, remained still 
an object of apprehension ; and La Tremouille 
excited dangerous intrigues in Poitou. 

Lesdiguieres, who exercised an almost inde¬ 
pendant authority throughout the province of 
Dauphine; du Plessis Mornay, and various other 
Protestant chiefs, were either discontented, or 
destitute of attachment towards a Prince, who 

^ Sully» vol. i. tome iL p*.177—"179* 

* Mezerayi vol. x. p. *83, 284. 
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CHAR, had abandoned their party and religious persua- 
sion. Propositions of a nature highly offensive 
i«o3. to the person and dignity of the reigning Pope 
Clement the Eighth, fas well as to the pontifical 
held by Character and office itself, had been agitated 
the Pro- and adopted in one of their Synods, held at Gap, 
a town of Dauphin^, situated near the foot of 
the Alps. They had even arrogated in that 
assembly, a right which seemed to be incompa¬ 
tible with the subjection due to the crown, by 
admitting and giving audience, not only to de¬ 
legates from the Protestant churches within the 
kingdom, but to embassadors deputed by fo- 
Rosny, reign powers®. With a view to counteract 
»nadeg(^ these madiiftations, and at the same time to 
Poitou, balance the credit of La Tremouille in Poitou, 
a province of great extent, in which the Hugo- 
nots were numerous; the King conferred the 
December, government of it on Rosny. He already pos¬ 
sessed many of the highest offices of slate, be¬ 
sides the Superintendence of the finances; and 
Henry, who reposed an unlimited confidence in 


his talents, no less than in his fidelity, raised 
him soon afterwards to the summit of honors, 
by creating him Duke of Sully. “ 

If the exhausted condition of the Spanish 
ciairupture monarchy, and the incapacity Of its sovereign, or 
with Spain, ^he Want of vigoT in his minister, prevented an 
open rupture from taking place between the two 


“ ^ttbieu, vQl.iL liv. vi. p. ^96—.604- De Thou, voLaiv. 
p. 117—160. Mezeray, vol.x. p.a84—a88. Sully, vol L tome ii. 
p. i8j> 184. 

“ Sully, vol. i. tome ii. p. 187—189. 
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crowns ; it could not suspend the secret effects c H AP. 
of the animosity felt by the court of Madrid. ^ 

Continual occasions of jealousy and dispute, lU*. 
commercial or political, presented themselves. 

Henry, it was well known, continued to aid 
the United Provinces with supplies of men and 
money, notwithstanding the peace concluded 
at Vervins. Philip leaving imposed a duty of 
thirty per cent, on the importation of all articles 
of merchandize belonging to France, in which 
prohibition he was imitated by the Arch-duke 
Albert, asr sovereign of the Low Countries; 
the King, irritated at a measure so injurious 
to. bis subjects, interdicted by an edict, alt 
communication whatsoever with Spain or Flan¬ 
ders. He even persisted to enforce the orderj 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his own 
people, and the indirect menaces of the Duke 
of Lerma. Mutual necessity, together with the Accommo- 
distress occasioned by the suspension of every 
species of commercial intercourse, induced the * 
two powers at length, to submit their respective 
complaints to, the Papal arbitration. The pro¬ 
hibitions being in consequence taken off, trade 
mutually revived between their subjects. ® 

Unable, since the discovery and punishment 
of Biron’s conspiracy, to induce any of the 
great nobility of France, to renew a similar 
correspondence, the Spanish first minister did 
not neglect to avail himself of the inferior in¬ 
struments of treason. A young man named Aflairbf 

® De Thou, vol.xiv. p. 26 $—*65. Matthieu, vol. li. Uv. vii. p. 659 
—661, and p. 77a—775* Sully, vol. i. tome ii. p, ai8, and p, 22^ 

224 * Chron.S€pt. p.45a—^455i and p. 498—500. 
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C H AP. 
VII. 

1604. 


a4t)i April. 
His death. 


February. 
Conspiracy 
of the 
Marchio¬ 
ness of 
Vemeuil. 


L’Hoste, who filled a confidential situation in 
the office of Villeroy, Secretary of state for. 
foreign aflPairs; having been corrupted by a 
considerable sum of money, betrayed the most 
important secrets of the department to Zuniga, 
the embassador of the Catholic King. Being 
at length discovered, he fled, and had already 
reached the bank of the Marne, near La Ferte, 
on his way to the fijontiers of Lorrain, when he 
, was overtaken ; and in endeavouring to effect 
his passage to the opposite side, he perished in 
.^he river. His body, brought to Paris, was 
torn in pieces by wild horses. Villeroy himself 
narrowly escaped disgrace and dismission for 
the crime of his clerk, in whom he had con¬ 
fided with too impli9it security; but the- diffi¬ 
culty of replacing him with a successor of equal 
talents, soon obliterated the transaction, and 
restored him to favor. 

Henry was sensibly affected by the death of 
his sister, Catherine, Duchess of Bar, which 
took place at this time, without leaving behind 
her any issue. But his emotions were soon 
transferred to another source of uneasiness, at 
once more painful and more alarming, which 
originated in his licentious amours. Henrietta 
d’Entragues, Marchioness of Verneuil, though 
frustrated ip her views of ascending the throne, 
by the King’s marriage with Mary of Medicis; 
yet continued to carry on with him a commerce 


P De Thou, vol. xiv. p.318—jao. Sully, vol.i. tomeii. p. aro 
—-ai7. Mczeray, vol. x. p. 494—.497. Matthieuj voL iL liy.. vii. 
p. 661—668« Ciuron. Sept. p. 465-—476. 
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of gallantry, and to occupy a distinguished c H A P. 
place in his atfections. She had even produced . 

hhn a sort. Whom he had owned, and publickly ^ 
legitifnated'*. Such was her audacity, that She 
did not hesitate on various occasions, to declare 
his union with the Queen to be invalid, their 
issue incapable of wnearing the crown, and her 
own" title to the rank and prerogatives of his 
wife, indisputableNeither menaces nor offers, 
however advantageous, could prevail on her to 
restore the paper signed' with his hand, given 
her by Henry, contrary to the advice of Rosny, Cause* of ' 
as the Original price of her honor j. which instru- 
ment she. preserve! with the most scrupulous 
care, and secured by a variety of precautionsi 
Conscious of the influence which her personal 
beauty, together with the charms of her society* 
had enabled her to obtain over the. King, she 
abused it by perpetual acts of insolence, and even 
of infidelity. Stimulating his passion by affected 
scruples, by coquetry, and refusals, she main* 
tained her empire over him, in defiance of him* . 
self, of the remonstrances of his ministers, and 
of the suggestions of his ow'n judgment; nor 
was she ever more secure of retaining him in her 
chains, than at the moment when their final sepa« 
ration appeared to be imminent and inevitable. ‘ 

Mary of Medicis, incensed at her temerity, fintragua 
and alarmed at her pretensions, insisted with r«tore» 

, the en» 

De Thoui vol. xir. p. 129, 13O. Amours d'Hett. IV., p. 75, 

76. 

*■ DeThou, vol. xvl, p. 3ai. Sully, vol. i. tome ii. p, 204, ios> 

• Calnnet d^emy IV., par d’Anquetil, vol. i. p, 92-—94, and 
p. 171, 272. Amours d’Henry, rV., p. 72—76. 
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CHAP, importunity, th«t the promise of marriage wbich 
^ Henry had given her, should be resumed. The 
1^4. demand only served to irritate, and to drive to 
gagemMt, extremities the Marchioness. Her father ne» 
to vertbeless, on receiving a sum of money which 
his daugh- did not fall far short of nine thousand pounds 
Sterling, and a promise of the dignity of Mar* 
shal of France, produced a paper which he de* 
dared to be the original. It was delivered 
back to tlie King, in presence of various 
princes of the blood, and(^cers of state, who 
witnessed its identity, by an act drawn up for 
iulJuiy. that purpose. The Queen’s apprehension, 
calmed by the restitution of an engagment, 
which might have been converted to purposes 
the most injurious to herself, as well as to her 
children, subsided; and a temporary tranquil* 
lity succeeded to the late violent agitation in 
She deter, the court’. But, Henry speedily found reason 
wragfc ^ repent of having exasperated a haughty and 
vindictive woman, neither restrained by prin* 
ciple nor by affection, from seeking to revenge 
the insult offered to her pride. Her half bro* 
ther, the Count of Auvergne, though recently 
liberated from confinement, and indebted for 
his pardon only to the clemency of the King, 
yet < lent his assistance to all her projects. 
Pwge^ to Francis de Balzac d’Entragues, her father, 
the Kidg.' wounded by the past dishonor of his family, 
and still more incensed at Henry’s attempts to 

* De Thou, «oL xlv. p. 3x0, 331. Cabinet d’Henry IV., toL i. 
p. 178—180. Mezerap, toL x. p. 300, 301. ^uUp, voL i. tome iL 
p.a48»349< 
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Seduce his second daughter j not only entered c a A p, 
into the general conspiracy, but appeSre to 
have meditated designs, levelled personally 
ftgainst his life. He even ventured to attack 
his sovereign in one of those nocturnal expedi.* 
tions, which Henry undertook to gratify his 
passion; and from which alarming situation the 
King extricated himself only by valor and good 
fortune. Tlie greatest prince in Europe, the 
hero of his age, had nearly fallen a sacrifice to 
his indecent pursuit of pleasures, equally unbe¬ 
coming his station, and we might add, his pe¬ 
riod of life, as he had already passed his fif¬ 
tieth year. History vainly attempts to draw a 
veil over these excesses, which involuntarily di¬ 
minish our veneration for Henry the Fourth." 

The 


“ Cabinet d’Henry IV., vol.i. p. xSo—185. Memone recondite 
de Vittorio Siri. iv. partie, p. 29®. Le La]x>ureur sur Castlenau, 
vol. ii. p. 600—603. Journal d'Henry IV., vol.ii. p. 55, 56. Mat- 
tblcu^ vol. ii. liv. vii. p. 796. Memoires d’Amelot de la lloussaye, 
artic. Entraguesrf’' 

There is not any transaction of the French history, slAce the acces¬ 
sion of the family of Bourbon, perplexed with such doubts, or in¬ 
volved in such obscurity, as the conspiracy of the Marchioness of 
Verneuil. The contemporary writers were either ignorant of the 
particulars, or they did not venture to disclose them, from obvious 
motives of delicacy and caution. De Thou, who from his station in 
life, must have possessed means of information, confines himself to 
circumstances, which by their nature were universally kno^. 
Matthieu, Historiographer of France, and unquestionably informed 
of the facts, stops short, declaring that it is not permitted to sub¬ 
jects to raise the veil, which conceals the mysterious secrets of the 
sovereign. It is true that he minutely relates the seizure of the 
Count of Auvergne; but ho presumes not to enquire into, nor to 
account for its cause. Bassomjuerre gives no lights on the subject; 
aor do we find in the « Amours d^Jdenry IV.” written by Mar^- 
ret of Guise, Princess of Conti, wy sdution of the enigma. Yet it is 
impossible to doubt that both Bassompierre and the Princeii knew 
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c H"A p.' The three psincipal conspirators, in repeated 

eonferences which they held with Taxis and 

1604. Zuniga, successively embassadors from the Ca- 

ftipuia- tbolic 

tiont of 


the affair in its most mirinte detail. Tlic Journal dUenry IV.” 
limited to judicial facts, of general notoriety. Only short and cje-. 
tached fragments are to be gleaned from Sully, who considered it as 
a secret of state. In the “ Memorie recondite” of Vittorio Siri, 
there is a considerable detail ? but it is embarrassed, confused, and 
contradictory. The Chronologic septenaire” of Cayet, extends 
only to the end of the year 1^4; ‘sind the transaction \^as then too 
recent, as well as of too delicate a nature, for him to give it any place 
in his work. The nature and genius of Mezeray’s history, id not 
allow him to descend to minute narrations of any kind; and he 
wrote at the distance of more than forty years after the facts. We 
must likewise recollect that the grandson of Henry then occupied the 
throne. iTAnquetil, in his Cabinet d^Henry IV.” has with great 
labor, endeavoured to cdiect, to arrange,., and to compare, all the 
different accounts of this plot. Yet he confesses his in^ility to dis* 
criminate, or to ascertain the truth* He seems even either never to 
have seen, or to have omitted to mention, one of the most curious 
and entertaining documents to be found in any author; namely the 
relation of the capture of the Count d'Entragues, by the Provost 
Defunctis, in the castle of Marcoussis^ We are indebted for it^ io 
the diligence of “ Le Laboureur sur Castelnau and the piece car¬ 
ries in every line, the most genuine marks of authenticity. It ap¬ 
pears from thence, beyond a question, that d'Entragues did nof deli¬ 
ver up the original promise of marriage, given by the King to his 
daughter. That engagement, drawn up in Henry’s ov^m hand writing,' 
was found byLomenie, secretary of state, who had been sent expressly 
for the purpose. We may judge of the importance annexed to it, by 
the precautions that had been taken for its preservation. Lomenie dis¬ 
covered it in a glass bottle, sealed; within a second glass bottle, laid 
upon cotton, and closed up in a wall of one of the apartments at Mar- 
coussis. He brought it to the King. The treaty between Philip the 
Third and the conspirators, the cypher used in their correspondence, 
together with various other letters, were likewise discovered at Mar- 
coussls. 

The attempt of the Count d’Entragues, to kill the King in the 
forest of Vemenil, when going disguised to find his youngest daugh¬ 
ter, forms not one of the least wonderful or strange events of the 
conspiracy. It cannot be doubted that the Count Md attack him, and 
that Henry only escaped by vigor and address. Fifteen men were 
stationed in different parts of the wood, in order to intercept and 
murder him. Some of theip he avoided without knowbg it: his 

horse 
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tholic King to the Court of France, laid open chap. 
tlieir intentions, demanding at the same time . 
the powerful co-operation of Spain to effect their 1604. 

. accomplishment. Philip, happy to find an occa- 
sion of wounding the private peace, at the same 
time that he endangered the crown of his" in¬ 
veterate enemy, complied with all their requi¬ 
sitions. He proceeded so far as to stipulate on 
oath, that if the Marchioness would deliver up 
to him her son by Henry, the child should be 
immediately acknowledged Dauphin, and heir 
to the French throne. It was likewise added, 
that five fortresses situated in Portugal, should 
be ceded to him as places of security; together 
with an annual revenue of more than twenty 
thousand pounds Sterling, and an asylum for his 
mother. Appointments, pecuniary, as well as with the 
military, of magnitude and of trust, were 
agreed to be given to the Counts of Auvergne, 
and of Entragues. By the same authority it 
was settled that an invasion should be made by 
the Duke of Savoy, on the side of Provence; 
by the,Count de Fuentes, in Burgundy; and 


horse and his courage enabled him to disperse the others. Even 
after this escape, dTEntragues compelled his youngest daughter to 
give him an appokitment in a solitary place, where it was intended 
to have assassinated him: but, though she was obliged to comply with 
her father's commands, she took care to warn the King of his 
danger. None of these facts came forward on the trial j and it be¬ 
came equally an object to Henry, to the Marchioness, and to the 
Count d'Entragues, to bury them in the deepest oblivion. All the 
documents and proofs tending to throw light upon it, were carefully 
suppressed. But, what an idea does it not convey of He^'s im- 
prudence and subjection to hie passions, which could precipitate him 
on such adventures ? 
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C H A P. by Spinola, in Champagne. Thro’out every 
^ part of the kingdom, concealed adherents were 
1604. asserted to be ready at a proper moment, who 
would appear and aid the insurgents. The 
Count of Auvergne, in consequence of these 
preparations, repaired immediately to the pro¬ 
vince of that name, situated in the centre of 
France; a portion of the kingdom where bis 
influence, authority, and the attachment of the 
inhabitants to the family of Valois from which 
be sprung, would enable him to excite a dan¬ 
gerous insurrection. Only a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity appeared to be wanting, in order to 
cajrry their projects into execution. * 

Henry di»- ^ plot of such magnitude and extent, could 
^1^* * not however long elude the vigilance of Henry 
and bis tninisters. An intercepted letter of the 
Count of Auvergne, addressed to one of his 
friends, which conveyed the first intelligence of 
it, excited so much alarm, as to induce the King 
to command his attendance at court without 
delay. Terrified at so peremptory a summons, 
conscious of his guilt, and expecting to be 
again immured in the same prison from which 
he had been recently liberated, he invented 
continual pretexts to account for his not com- 
' order. After vainly expecting 

him to appear during a considerable time, 
measures were therefore taken to seize his 
person. But, so unremitting wax his circura- 

Cabinet d’Heniy IV., vot u p. 185—*>87,and p. 194, 195. Le 
Xab-sur Caat. vol. K. p. 603. Mezei^y, yol. x. p. joi, 353. 
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•pectioQ, tlult it required equal dexterity antd CHAR, 
courage to secure hiai, without coming to the ^ 
last extremities. Every obstacle was nevertfae* 1604. 
less surmounted by the intrepidity and address 
of two officers, d’Eurre and Nerestang, who of Au- 
having approached him. under pretence of ro^ 
spect, unhorsed, disarmed, and made him pri> ^ 
soner. Being conducted with the greatest pre¬ 
cautions, to Paris, he was confined anew in 
the Bastile, where he occupied the apartment 
lately inhabited by Biron. Entragues, nearly wdoffais 
at the same period, was arrested at his castle of 
Malesherbes, and committed to the prison of 
the “ Conciergerie,” in the “ Palais j” a place 
of confinement unhappily become too famous in 
the annals of the present age, as the last stage 
of the imprisonment and sufferings of the un¬ 
fortunate, but heroic Mary Antonietta, Queen 
of PVance. The Marchioness of Verneuil, treat¬ 
ed with more distinction than her father and 
brother, was only guarded in^ her own house at 
Paris, by the Lieutenant of the police. Orders 
were immediately issued by Henry, directing the 
parliament, as the supreme criminal tribunal of 
the kingdom, to prosecute the delinquents with 
the utmost severity.’^ 

While the public mind thro'out France, was aoth Se^ 
suspended in mute astonishment at these extra- 

y Clinm. Sept. p. 505. Matthlen> it. Uv. rli. p. 781—8oo. 

DeThou» voLxiv. p. 3^1—304. Mezenijr^ voL x. p. 30a—304. 

Cabinet d’Hemy iV., voLi. p.187—191. Journal d'Henrjr IV., 
wol, ii. p* 6a, and p* 64. SuHy, yoU t. tome u. p. a6x, a6a, and p. a67 
—*70* 
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C H A F. ordinary occurences; the city of Ostend surren> 
■ ■ dered to Albert and Isabella, after having been 

1604. ini'ested more than three years./ It constituted 
rwte * most memor^le sieges known in 

the modern history of Europe; Ostend lon^ 
serving as a theatre,' on whidi the martial 
youth of England, France, and Holland, eagerly 
sought renown, or acquired experience. Every 
resource of the military art then known: or 
practiced, was ■ exerted oh both sides: and 
Pompeio TdJ’gon, a Roman engineer, who af¬ 
terwards became celebrated under the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth, by constructing the dyke 
to expel the sea before Rochelle, when that 
city was besieged by-Cardinal Richelt^; at. 
tempted, though vainly, to prevent the sn. 
trance of supplies into the port of Ostend. 
During the, prosecution of the ^siege,. Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, landing on the isle of Cad- 
Maurice Sand, invested the town of Sluys, and rendered 
takesSiujrs. himself master of it, notwithstanding the ut. 
most eiforts of the Spaniards to relieve the place. 
The capture was justly regarded by the Dutch, 
as forming no inadequate equivalent for .the 
surrender of Ostend; which city did. not capi¬ 
tulate till the works were reduced by the artil. 
lery of the enemy, to a shapeless heap of ruins. 
Above seventy thousand of the veteran troops 
of Spain and Flanders perished under tire walls, 
between the commencement and the termina¬ 
tion of the siege, by the combined operation, of 
App««v sickness and the sword. To the great abilities 
of Ambrose Spinola, who commanded the army 
^ of 
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of the Arch-duke, was principally due its firial chap. 
reduction. He was the last general of transcen- , , 

dent merit and talents, sent by the court of Ma- 1604. 
drid to the Netherlands; and he approved him¬ 
self neither unworthy to succeed to the Prince 
of Parma, nor unequal to oppose Maurice, 

Prince of Orange. During the course of the His ex- 
succeeding campaign, he once more transferred 
the scene of war to the banks of the Rhine; 
invaded the provinces situate beyond the 
Maese, from which the Spaniards had long been 
expelled; and retarded by his able measures, 
though he could not ultimately prevent, the. 
complete emancipation of the United States 
from the house of Austria. * 

At the other extremity of Europe, the Otto- state of 
man armies, though checked and impeded by 
the revolts of the Janizaries, by the feuds or in- Hungarj'. 
trigues of the Seraglio, and by the death of Ma¬ 
homet the Third, to whom succeeded Achmet, 
a minor; yet continued to advance along the 
banks of the Danube through Upper Hungary. 

The Tartars even made incursions to the gates 
of Presburg and of Vienna. Rodolph the 
Second, who no longer held his court in the 
latter of those cities ; immured in his labora¬ 
tory at Prague," employed in researches of 
alchymy or of natural philosophy, abandoned to 
his brothers, the Arch-dukes Mathias and Maxi* 
milian, the care of Austria, as well as of all 

* De Thou, yoUxiT. p. xw—»**» *nd p. 349*^361. Matthieu, 
yol. ii. liv. vii. p.699—714, and p. 746—753. Mexeisf, vol. x. 
p. 314— 3 * 6 . 
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CHAP, tiis oth@r hereditary dominions. Destitute of 
Yii. issue, negligent of public affairs, and declining 
»6 o 4. years, the Emperor was scarcely known to 
exist beyond the confines of Bohemia, except 
by report: while the imperial power, which, 
only fifty years before, under Charles the Fifth, 
had threatened to swallow up the liberties of 
’ Germany, was fallen into a state of oblivion 
Revriution or contempt*. In the north of Europe, 
w Sweden. Q^^rles, Duke of Sudermania, youngest of the 
sons of the great Gustavus, after having admi¬ 
nistered the affairs of Sweden during several 
years, with the power of regent; and having 
expelled his nephew, Sigismund, King of Po¬ 
land ; was ultimately elected to fill the Swedish 
throne, himself, by the States General of that 
kingdom, undbr tlie name of Charles the 
NinthHe retained the royal authority and 
title to the end of his life; transmitting at his 
decease the sceptre to another Gustavus, des¬ 
tined to augment the fame of the family of 
Vasa, while he carried the victorious arms of 
bis countrymen beyond the banks of the Oder, 
the Elbe, and the Danube, almost to the fron¬ 
tiers «f Italy. 

NoTember,' The parliament of Paris being authorized, 
and even enjoined by the crown, proceeded 
aprators. meanwhile to interrogate the prisoners sub¬ 
mitted to their jurisdiction. They were first 

* La Croix, Hist. Ottom. vol.ii. p. 56—74. De Thou, vol.xiv. 
p, —iy6f and p. *73—*84. Hcffel, Hist, de Allemagne, vol. ii. 
p. a3»—»44- Sacy^ Hbt. d’Hongrief voi. ii p. 151—H57. 

Bxiogy ti Swfden, p* 3^—400v De llioayvolii^ 

p.a68~*73* 
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separately examined, and afterwards confronted char. 
with each other. But, instructed by the ex- . 

ample of Biron, who relying on the fidelity of 1(04. 
La Fin, had unguardedly admitted the validity 
of his testimony; they began by loading each 
other with maledictions and reproaches, calcu¬ 
lated to weaken or totally destroy the force of 
their respective depositions. The Count of 
Auvergne accused his sister of participation in 
every act of treason, and endeavoured to dimi¬ 
nish his own criminality, by proving her equal, 
or deeper guilt. D’Entragnes on the contrary, 
who exculpated his daughter, imputed to her 
brother the whole machination. They both 
admitted their interviews with Taxis and Zu¬ 
niga to have taken place, but denied that any 
treasonable propositions had been ever agitated 
in those conferences. Auvergne pleaded more- December, 
over, a pardon already granted him by Henry'; 
asserting that he had carried on the correspon¬ 
dence with the embassadors of Spain, not only 
with the privity, but even by the express com¬ 
mand of the King himself. 

The defence of Entragues might rather be Entia^m 
termed a crimination of his sovereign, than a 
vindication of bis own conduct. With bitter, the King, 
reflections on his personal misfortune, he- die>> 
plored the lot of an aged and di^ionoredl 
parent, on whose fiunily an eternal opprobrium 
had been fixed by the licentioua passion: of tlm 
very prince, who now attempted to crush him 
under the imputation of fictitious' crkn'ee. He 
Justified the intention of his. dau^tar to with¬ 
draw 
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CHAP, draw into Spain or Flanders, from the appre« 

- , hensioD which she necessarily felt of becoming 

1604. the victim of an enraged and jealous Queen, 
who perpetually threatened vengeance. Nor did 
he scruple to inform his judges, of the endeavours 
used by Henry to seduce his second daughter; 
of the disguises and nocturnal expeditions in 
which he had repeatedly engaged witli that 
view; and of the contents of his amorous 
epistles still in her possession. He concluded 
by insinuating in very unequivocal language, 
that the object of tbe present prosecution was 
only levelled at his life, in order to deprive his 
helpless child of the natural and incorruptible 
fcfcaviour guardian of her honor, The Marchioness of 
Marchio- Vemeuil, when brought in her turn to the bar, 
nws. manifested more indignation, than either terror 
■ or contrition. Neither the fear of punishment, 
nor tbe desire of life, could bend her haughty 
spirit; and she still persisted to consider her- ’ 
self as the legitimate, though oppressed and 
persecuted wife, of the King of France. At 
the bare mention of. the Count of Auvergne, 

> she became' furious; stigmatized him with 
every epithet of abhorrence or of ignominy; 
and concluded by demanding a pardon for 
her father, justice for herself, and a scaffold for 
her brother.' 

1605. Notwithstanding a defence so framed to 
operate on the judgment, while it affected the 

ed. 

® Cabinet d’Henry IV., vd. i» p. 19a—aoo. De Thou, yol. xiv. 
p. 418—4a8. Mezeray, voL x. p. 317, 3x8. Journal d’Henry IV., 
tol. ii« p. 64, 65, and p. 69* 
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passions of her judges, they did not hesitate chap. 
to pronounce sentence against her. She was , ^ 

condemned to be closely imprisoned in the 1605. 
convent of Beaumont • near Tours, till more 
ample information could be obtained relative 
to her pretended crimes. The Counts of Au- jjt Feb. 
vergne and of Entragues, were at tbe same Sentences, 
tinie sentenced to expiate their olfences on a 
scaffold in . the “ Place de Greve,” together 
vcith an Englishman named Morgan, their ac¬ 
complice; but the execution was suspended 
by an order from the court. Mary of Medicis 
already anticipated the disgrace of her insolent 
rival, the punishment of those individuals who 
had presumed to espouse her pretensions, and 
the exile of a woman whom she equally dreaded, 
and detested. In this expectation, she found 
herself nevertheless deceived. A powerful 
advocate pleaded in the bosom of the King, 
for a mistress whom be still loved. She soon tjd 
received permission to retire to her castle at 
Verneuil: by a subsequent mitigation of. the 
sentence, she was restored to the full enjoyment, 
of her freedom, and the proceedings against 
her were annulled. Entragues, reinsta^d in 
blood and honors, was exiled to his house at 
Malesherbes; and Morgan was commanded to 
quit the kingdom. The Count of Auvergne 
alone, whose duplicity had rendered him Auvei^ 
undeserving and incapable of being trusted,, 
remained a prisoner in the Bastile; where 
he languished many years, and was only set 

at 
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c H A P. at liberty under the regency, in the ensuing 
. , reign.** 

1605. Whenever we redect on the whole of this es- 
Reflexions. traordinary transaction, we know not whether 
transac- inost to wonder at <he shameless indecency of 
tion* Henry, in thus unveiling to the whole nation, 
the irregularities of his private life; or whether 
most to reprobate his rendering tlie highest 
criminal tribunal of France, the engine -and 
instrument to humble a haughty mistress. It 
was not a crime of state, but a love intrigue, 
which was apparently submitted to their en« 
quiry, and aflerwafds withdrawn at a proper 
time from their jurisdiction. The King, it 
was evident, never meant to dishonor the 
object of his affection, though he desired to 
reduce her to a necessity of complying with 
his will. The children whom she had borne 


him, formed the pledges of her safety. Biron, 
it Was true, had suffered capital punishment, for 
Motivet of acts of inferior atrocity. But, Henry was not 
the King’* disposed to put to death Entragues, for at¬ 
tempts, which however criminal in themselves, 
were aimed more at the man, than at the mo¬ 
narch; which he had provoked by his licen¬ 
tious conduct; and which originated more im 
private vengeance, than in treason against the 
k^ipuiag' state. Many reasons likewise induced him to 
tpmtnn. Spare the Count of Auvergne; the dying re¬ 
commendations of his two predecessors, Charles 


** DeThouy vol. xlv. p.4t9» 43o« -Cabinet d^Heiirjr vcJ. L 
p. soo—»05« Journal d’Henry IV.^ vol.ii. p. 701 7X0 Sullfy toI. L 
tome iio p. 333. 

the 
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the Ninth, and Henry the Third; the blood of c H A p< 
Valois which circulated in his veins; and per* , 
haps still more, the natural apprehension that i^oj. 
such an example might at another period, .form 
a precedent for bringing to the scaffi}ld his 
own illegitimate issue, if they should ever be¬ 
come involved in treasonable accusations. Far 
from renouncing, as might have been expected^ 
his connexion with the Marchioness of Ver- 
neuil, he renewed with her a commerce of gal¬ 
lantry ; and indirectly permitted, if he did not 
encourage her, in lancing the shafts of her 
malicious pleasantry against the Queen. Yet, New ^ 
inconstant to his mistresses, as faithless to his 
wives, he commenced a fresh amour with Ja- 
quelina de Beuil, whom he created Countess 
of Moret j after having, in the view of all the 
inhabitants of Paris, caused her to solemnize a 
mock ceremony of marriage with a young man 
of condition. She soon afterwards brought 
him a son, whom he subsequently legitimated. 

If we consider the age of Henry at the time, 
when he committed these excesses, we must 
feel the copdemnation excited by them, consi¬ 
derably aggravated. The veneration for the 
royal dignity, as well as the affection felt for his 
person and character, must have been great, to 
counterbalance and extinguish the sense of his 
irregularities, in the minds of his subjects. ‘ 


* Amours d’Hear7 IV., p. 8 a— 8 ;. Bassomp. vol. i. tomei- 
p. 193, X04< Mesmy, vol. x, p. 3a«, ^ai. Joanul d’Hearp tV., 
vid.ii. pb 6 i, andp. <7. . 
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CHAP.' The attention of the court waSi how^vef soori 
, ^ diverted from the consideration.of domestic'in- 

1605. trigws, to foreign transactions. Italy, whicli’ 
attracted expectation, excited alarm for the con- 
Lombardy. tinuance of its tranquillity. The Count of Pu¬ 
entes, governor of the Milanese, reviving the 
obsolete pretensions of the Viscontis and the 
Sforzas, Dukes of Milan in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; suiAmoned the petty prinr 
ces or nobles of Lombardy, to produce ,tbe 
titles of their respective fiefs j diffusing conster¬ 
nation by such enquiries, over all that part of 
Europe. At the same time he constructed the 
celebrated fort which still bears his name, at 
the entrance of the Valteiine ; a mountainous 
portion of the Alps which interposed,between 
the Milanese and the Tyrol; thus endeavouring 
by force, m much as by the arts of corruption, 
to render 3 pein arbitress pf the Grisons ^ 
The attempt, if it had proved completely sup- 
cessful, would have united' the dopiinions of 
the Gejfpian, with those of the Spanish branch’ 
of the house of. Austria; who being possessed 
of the Valteiine, and masters of the. defiles that 
conduct through that Alpine i^egion, might have 
sent mutual succours, in. case of emergency, 
others assistance. Clement the Eighth 
Clement terminated bis pontificate, at this period, after 
tkeEighth, having occupied the chair, of St. Peter above 
thirteen years. Besides the honor of according 
absolution to a king of France, and receiving 

^' Dc Thouj vol. xvi. p* 4o8*-4^i • Mexeray, vol. f. 324 — ' 
326. SuHyi yol. i. tome ii. p. 297—305. . - 
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liim into the bosom of the Romish communion; chap. 
he had the felicity of augmenting the patri. 
mony of the ecclesiastical state, by the subjec- j6os. 
tion of the duchy of Ferrara to the Holy See, 
on the demise of Alfonso the Second. The itt April. 
Cardinal Alexander of Medicis, who. had been 
sent Legate to Henry the Fourth some years 
earlier; having succeeded Clement, by the exer¬ 
tions of the French faction in the Conclave, he 
assumed the name of Leo the Eleventh; a name andofLeo 
which from its connexion with Leo the Tenth, **Eie- 
brings before oiir minds, that pontificate, so ce¬ 
lebrated for its protection of genius. The new 
Pope, who from the enlarged beneficence of his 
character, inspired expectation of a mild and 
happy reign, was the third individual of the fa¬ 
mily of Medicis, who occupied the jchair of 
St Peter. But, these premature hopes were 
blasted by his death, only a few days afterwards; 
and Borghese, a native of Rome, was elevated a5th ApnL 
to the papal throne, by the title of Paul the Fifth. M*y. 

Baromus, a member of the Sacred College, born 
at Sora in the kingdom of Naples, and known in Fifth, 
the annals of literature by the elegance of his 
historical writings; appears to have been twice 
on the point of attaining, by the voluntary suf¬ 
frages of the Cardinals, to the pontifical dignity. 

He was as often rejected, in consequence of the 
efforts of the Spanish party in the Conclave; irri¬ 
tated at the doubts which he had thrown, as an 
historian, in his “ Annales Ecclesiastici,” on the 
validity of the Catholic King’s title to the crown 
of the Two Sicilies ; and apprehensive of the 
VOL, V. B B effects 
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!- 

i 60(5. 
Return of 
Margaret 
of Valoh, 
to Paris. 
August. 


effects which might result from his transcendatrt 
integrity of character. ® 

Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, last 
survivor of that illustrious house,, after having 
passed more than twenty years in obscurity, if 
not in indigence, among the snows and preci¬ 
pices of Auvergne, whither she had fled for re¬ 
fuge ; re-appeared at this time, in Paris^ The 
facility which she had manifested to produce 
the dissolution of her marriage, the considera¬ 
tion naturally excited by her descent from so 
many sovereigns, and the marks of attachment 
which she exhibited towards the King, during 
th^ late conspiracy of her nephew, the Count 
of Auvergne; — these combined reasons obli¬ 
terated in the placable mind of Henry, her mul¬ 
tiplied infidelities or crimiiral excesses of every 
kind. He received her with testimonies of con- 
^deration and respect'^ lodged her on her arrival, 
in the royal castle of Madrid, near the capital; 
and extended to her invariably the most ample 
protection. In that metropolis she passed the 
Tesidue of her life, preserving in defiance of the 
shocks of adversity, and the progress of age, 
all the eccentric originality of her character. 
Dividing her leisure between the dissolute gra¬ 
tifications <i£ the senses, and the occasional prac¬ 
tices q£ austere devotion; with which, in imi¬ 
tation of her ancestor Fnmcis the First, she 
mingled the love of letters, and the cultivation 
the fine arts ; she presented a singular com- 

* Hlstoire des Cenclaves, vol. i. p- 994—^368. De Thdu> vol. xir. 
p» 406—Hi'st. Bape8> par Oi>idon> ad parries p. aoa—-^107. 
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bination of vices and tdents. Margaret, who chap. 
survived the King, experienced after his deaths , 

a continuance of the same attention trom Mary 
of Medicis, then become Regent of France. “ 

Neither the execution of Biron, the impri* ^ 
sonment of the Count of Auvergne, the death jationin 
of the Duke of La Tremouille, an event which theinteri* 
took place nearly at the same period, nor the hovukm. 
voluntary exile of Bbutllon, could extinguish 
the fermentation, existing in the interior ju’O- 
vinces of the kingdom. The relations of Biron 
waited impatiently for a favorable occasion of 
revenge j while the adherents of the Duke of 
Bouillon were numerous, as well as powerfuh 
These latter derived additional strength from 
the support of the Hugonots, who not only so» 
licited his pardon and recaU j but with a view 
of attaining itj indirectly menaced the adoption 
of measures equally derogatory to the royal au^ . 
thority, and subversive of the public tranquillity^ 
Intelligence of secret practices, and even of ma* 
tured designs of delivering up various important 
ports to Spain, was received by the government* 

But, all these symptoms of insurrection were an* vigiianct 
ticipated by Henry’s promptitude, ov dissipated 
by his vigor. Rosny repairing to the assembly 
of the Protestants held at Chatelherault in 4tiijuiy. 
Poitou, contrived to mollify their resentmentj 
and to allay their apprehensions, by granting in 
the name of their common sovereign, a pro¬ 
longation of the term stipulated for the sur-i 

** Vie de ^^rguer• de Val. Pe Thou, vol. xlv. 

p. 434* Sully, vol. i. tonte ii* p. 289, 290, andp. 365, and p. 368, and 
p.373* Mezeray, voL X. p. 321—323. 
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CHAP, render or restitution of the places of surety ac« 
. corded to the party. That period was length- 

i6oi. ened the space of three years; and the conces.< 
4th Aug. which diffused universal satisfaction, dis* 

armed the most mutinous or discontented of the 
Hugonot leaders.' 

■Hi* net. : sooner was the King relieved from his 

^^Scpb uneasines son a subject of such importance, than 
he prepared to reduce the remaining malcon* 
•tents, by the most speedy as well as rigorous exer* 
tions of severity. Quitting Paris, he advanced 
towards the rivir Loire, preceded by the Duke 
of Epemon at the head of a body of infantry, 
and several troops of cavalry; while Rosny fob 
lowed with a small train of field artillery, ade¬ 
quate to the reduction of any forts which might 
venture on resistance. A special commission ac¬ 
companied the forces, designed for the trial and 
. punishment of the rebels: this tribunal being 
composed of only two masters of requests named 
for the purpose, vested with ample authority. 
He repairs Attended by such a formidable military and ju- 
dicial escort, Henry continuing his progress, en¬ 
tered Limoges, amidst the warmest testimonies 
of popular affection. His presence instantly pro¬ 
duced submission. The principal insurgents 
either concealed themselves, or fied beyond the 
Hmits of France, or embraced the determina¬ 
tion of meriting a pardon, by disclosing the de- 
Norember. signs of their accomplices. Turenne, and the 
other fortresses beloi^ing to the Duke of 
Bouillon, situated in the interior provinces of 
the kingdom; though specially comprehended 

‘SnllfiTd. i. tomeu. p. 359—390. lfeera7,vol.x. p.3»9~i3r. 
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sinoDg the places of surety granted to the Fro- CRAP, 
testants, yet did not presume to oppose the royal . . 

troops. Having opened their gates, by orders 1665. 
from the Duke himself, on the first summons, it 
only remained to inflict chastisement on such 
individuals, as should be juridically convicted of of «»“- 
treasonable machinations. The tribunal which 
was held at Limoges, condemned five to lose 
their heads, and the sentence was carried into 
immediate execution. Others being put to i6t]iD(K. 
death in effigy, their estates were confiscated. 

The whole conspiracy, which appears rather to 
have existed in intention, than to have been 
carried into practice, was rendered abortive; 
and the King, without waiting to be a specta.‘ 
tor of the punishments decreed by the judges^ 
returned to the metropolis. 

New troubles awaited him in that capital, of November, 
a nature difierent indeed from open insurrec- Troubles 
tion, but which nevertheless required the ut**“ 
most dexterity^ as well as conciliation, to ap> 
pease. They originated in the (economical and 
financial plans of Rosny; plans calculated for di¬ 
minishing the debts of the crown, and at the 
same time replenishing the royal treasury. With 
a view to effect those purposes, the Superintend¬ 
ent caused commissioners to be appointed, who 
were authorized to pay off the life-rents or an¬ 
nuities issuing out of the Town-hall of Paris. 

Not content with so limited a field for their ac- Thw 
tivity, they commenced enquiries into the origin, 

k Sully, vol. i. tdme u. p. 391— 399 * De Thou, vol. xiv. p.43i| 

—439. Hilt, de Bouillon, voL U. p. >74—076. Mezeray, voL x. 

p-sa*—la^ - 
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CHAP, validity, and legitimacy of the respective cott* 
■ ^ . tracts OT debts themselves; and even agitated 
»6oj. "tiie propriety of suppressing such, as should ap¬ 
pear on examination to be defective. A mea¬ 
sure which involved in its consequences, so 
great a number of individuals, exciting univer¬ 
sal alarm throughout Paris; Myron, the first 
municipal oflScer of the city, ventured with a 
hardy frankness to state to the King himself, 
at once the injustice, and the danger, of per¬ 
sisting in its prosecution. There were not 
wanting persons in the council of state, who 
considering such a conduct highly censurable, 
Henry ap- ^dvised the arrest of Myron. The attempt 
might nevertheless have been found hazardous, 
his wisdom as 'the Parisians manifested a disposition to 
and lenity, defence of their virtuous 

magistrate. But Henry nourished no intention 
of pushing matters to extremity with his sub¬ 
jects. Convinced of the rectitude of Myron’s 
motives in the remonstrance which be had 
made, and appeased by the supplications of the 
proprietors of the annuities in question, who pro¬ 
tested their readiness to submit their rights and 
their property, to his sovereign arbitration, be 
wisely enjoined the cessation of all further pro¬ 
ceedings on the subject.' 

Contpracy - So general seemed to be at this time, the 
propensity to conspire against the government, 
that it could neither be repressed by rigor, nor 
extinguished by clemency. Plots perpetually 
succeeded each other, all which were fomented 

‘ De Thou, Tol. xlv. p.445'’~446- Mewray, voLz. p. jjs— 

or 
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©r produced by the emissaries of the court of c H A P. 
Madrid. Merargues, a gentleman of Provence, 
having undertaken to deliver up the port and 1^05. 
city of Marseilles to the Catholic King; he re¬ 
paired to Paris, in order to concert measures 
for the purpose with Zuniga, the embassador of 
Philip. It would nevertheless appear that he 
possessed more inclination than ability, to edect 
so arduous a project. Intimation of his design He u 
having been transmitted to the administration, 
by the Duke of Guise, Governor of the pro¬ 
vince, the conspirator was followed and taken 
into custody, together with Bruneau, secretary 
to the Spanish embassador. They were in the 
act of conferring together, when seized; and a 
paper having been found upon the secretary, secretary, 
which tended to prove his criminal intentions, 
he was committed to the Bastile. Merargues 
being speedily interrogated, was confronted 
with Brqneau, before the tribunal of the Par¬ 
liament. Zuniga, who with menaces reclaimed 
his secretary, complained to the King, that the 
rights of nations were violated in the seizure 
of a person regarded as sacred by the laws of 
nations. But, Henry justified his own conduct 
on the principles of state necessity and pre¬ 
servation, nor did he liberate Bruneau, till he 
had confessed the whole transaction- Me was 
then sent back to the embassador, together with 
a copy of the juridical proceedings. Merargues 19th Dec. 
justly suffered the punishment of his crime, in 
the “ Place de Greve,” his fiour quarters being gue«. 
exposed over the principal- gates of the capi- 
B B 4 tal. 
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c H A p. tal“. Thpo*o«it the whole transaction, tl>e 

, of the Spanisb monarchy in .vigor became appa- 
tios, rent; and bow iproportionably.France, had as¬ 
cended the scale of nations, during the short 
period of se<ven years whidshdd elapsed since Ihe 
peace <rf Vervins, wds manifested with equal evi¬ 
dence. Chailes the Ninths or Henry the Tbbrd, 
whatever provocation they might -have received 
from PhiUp the Second, could not have ven- 
. tured to! reseat it in thei mhnner- that' Henry 
the^Fourtb displayed towards Philip tlie Third, 
and the Cardinal Duke of Lerma« Europe al¬ 
ready began to perceive that the balance of 
. power among the great continental states, was 
. rapidly assuming a new direction; and that the 
. house (Mf Bourbon might, at no distant time, 
Jbeocime as formidable to the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, as the family of Au^ria had been found 
, for near a century. 

iSsS. Incensed at Such reiterated proofs of the in- 
veterate enmity of the Spanish crown, which 
linuy. never ceased to merest his repose, ood even to 
.a^ack his life; the King.began deeply to me- 
. ditate the execution of tba^ vast pr(^ect for the 
hnuiUiatinB ! of the Austrian, greatness, vducb 
. he ^aa on the >p(^t‘of. commencing pnl^. four 
, years , allerwmrds, when assassinated, by Ra- 
vaillaa It is probable that he would not even 
have so long delayed it, if Elizabeth, his firm 
and eiagnanimous ally, had still continued to 

" SiiUy^ ltd. y. tome in. p. ^ 7 * 1 ^ Tlioo» voL xIt. 

443 . Journal d^Henr^ lY., voLiL p. 8 Si 89 . Me^eri|^^ 

P* 343—547* ' 

reign 
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i^gn over the English: but, from her timid chap, 
jiod irresolute successor, who m&uifested a sub- , . 

serviency to Spain in all his measures, Henry’s 1(06. 
expectations of support or assistance could only 
be negative- France, in the lapse of little 
more than seven years, had in a considerable 
degree recovered from the wounds indicted on 
the country by civil and foreign war. The in¬ 
defatigable assiduity of Rosny had re-established 
the dnances, which were in a pei'petual state 
of improvement or amelioration. In the arsenal 
of Paris he h^ laid up a formidable apparatus 
for odensive hostilities, in quality of Master- 
general of the ordnance j while a prodigious 
treasure in ready money, was already accumu¬ 
lated by the Superintendant, in the Bastile. The 
veteran troops, as well as the youth of France, 
anxiously anticipated a rupture with Philip the 
Third. Henry, with a view to that event, as a Negqtu- 
probable contingency, opened a secret negotia- 
tion with the Duke of Savoy, in order to detach pomn, 
him from Spain, by the tempting offer of secur¬ 
ing to him the Milanese, with the title of King 
of Lombardy ; stipulating likewise the marriage 
of his eldest daughter with the Prince of Pied¬ 
mont, for the purpose of cementing the alliance. 

To the Duke of Bavaria, one of the most power¬ 
ful princes of Germany, Henry held out the 
election to the imperial dignity; an office which 
must probably soon become vacant by the death 
of Rodolph, who was declining in health and 
years. The Venetians, who were closely allied 
with ibe French crown, bad on every occasion 
!. during 
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C H A P. during his greatest adversity, given him proofs 
,, of devotion. From the republic of Holland 

he might esteem himself secure of vigorous, 
throughout and effectual co-operation. All the Protestant 
princes and states of the German empire, looked 
to him for protection against the encroach¬ 
ments of the house of Austria. Even beyond 
the shore of the Baltic, he counted allies or 
■ friends. Christian the Fourth, King of Den¬ 
mark, a prince of talents, as well as of a martial 
character, professed for him a degree of ad¬ 
miration, bordering on idolatry: and Charles 
the Ninth, who owed in a great measure the 
attainment' of the Swedish crown, to his timely 
pecuniary supplies, felt towards him the warmest 
latitude. “ ' 

Impedi- Many causes, nevertheless, obvious or latent, 
Self conftibuted to delay the commencement of a 
cutioB. v>af, from which Europe might justly expect, 
whenever' it shduld take place, to undergo a 
Mary of a great political revolution. Mary of Medicis, 
Metbcu. from whom Henry neither desired to withhold 
a knowledge of his plans, nor perhaps could 
easily have concealed his designs, interposed 
evety obstacle in her power to prevent their ac¬ 
complishment.’ Bigotted to the Catholic faith, 
she looked with predilection to Spain, the pro- 
teCfresS' of that religion ; while she equally de¬ 
precated all connexions, political or personal, 
made with heretics. Sprung by her mother, 
daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand the First, 

“ ^ully, T(4. u* _tpipeiu. p. 7. Meaer»](»,ypl>«> 
tlueu, voL ii.' liT« p* 5681569. 

from 
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from the Austrian family, she already desired to c H A P. 
lay the foundation of a double marriage between 
the two crowns, by the union of her eldest son ,606. 
with a princess of Spain ; which alliance, when The Ca. 
become regent of France after her husband’s 
death, she ultimately effected. All the zealous 
Catholics, together with the antient adherents 
of “ the League,” who formed a numerous, 
as well as a powerful party, joined the Queen; 
nor were there wanting in the cabinet itself, 
ministers inimical to every measure, by which 
the Spanish monarchy would be humbled or 
attacked. Time was necessary to mature the 
plans commenced or concerted with Savoy, and 
with Bavaria. Lastly, the body of the Hugo- 
nots, though apparently loyal, yet continued 
to be deeply agitated by the intrigues, and 
powerfully excited to action by the emissaries, 
of the Duke of Bouillon “. It became a prince 
of wisdom and experience to secure on a scdid 
basis the internal tranquillity of bis own domi< 
nions^ before he listened to any propositions, 
however seductive, of foreign conquest or glory. 

Influenced by these reflexions, Henry deter* Hemy re* 
mined to begin with reducing to obedience, his 
expatriated and mutinous subject. During Bouillon, 
more than three years which had elapsed since 
the execution of Biron, the Duke of Bouillon 
bad resided beyond the limits of France; pro- 
fessing, it is true, his fidelity and allegiance 
to the King j but, refusing to give the only solid 

• Sol^, vd. u. tone lit. p, 7 , 8 . Mww,ypl.p. 3 ^ 6 . 
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CH A p. testimony of his assertions, by personally jui- 
. tUying himself from the -charges imputed to 
iSoA him. He had even recently induced four of the 
• . Protestant Cantons of Switzeriand, to address 
a petitien to -Henry in his behalf. That Prince 
replied, that he iras ready either to grant the 
Duke a trial, before a fair and impartial tri¬ 
bunal } or disposed' to giVO him the warmest 
proofs of friendship, if he would throw himself 
March. Oh the Toyal clemency Finding however every 
w«*toces means of conciliation inefifectual, he 

’ issued orders to assemble forces, and prepared 
to attack Sedan, capital of the duchy of Bouil¬ 
lon, situate on the frontiers of Flanders, with a 
considerable army. Many pei^ons, employed 
in oflBces of the highest trust about the throne, 
endeavoured to delay and to prevent so hostile 
a proceeding. They represented to Henry, the 
danger to be apprehended, if the Protestaht 
princes of the German empirej and the King of 
England, should aid the Duke; who, in addition 
to foreign succors, might likewise expect an in¬ 
surrection of the fihgonots to take place in his 
favor. They exa^erated the strength of Sedan, 
the military resources of its possessor, and the 
hazard which must he incurred by undertaking 
the siege of such a city. But, these imaginary 
Begin* W* difficulties could not deter the King. Encou- 
mareh. jgged by RosOy, recently created Duke of Sully, 
who engaged to render him master of Sedan in 
a few days, he began his march at the bead of 
a body of cavalry, accompanied by the Queen 

• E^ThouivoLjdr. 

and 
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-and court. Sully had orders to follow, with the chap. 
infantry-and artillery.'' , . . , , ' ■ ^ 

Bouillon beheld hims^, by these vigorous 
exertions, in a situation more pesiloua than that 
of his predecessor, Robert de la Mark, near a 
century earlier; when, encouraged by Francis Bouaion. 
the First, he ventured to declare war on the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. . Neither Spain, 
-England, nor the Protestmit stete^ cfGertivany, 
shewed any disposition to arm in hia behalf ( 
conscious l^at they must stand the shock of an 
army conducted by the greatest prince, as well 
as the ablest commander in Europe. No internal 
symptoms of insurrection appeared in France} 
and Sedan, though stroi^ly fortified, was inc^a- 
ble of making,a-long resistance against such an 
assailant. In so desperate a condition, the 
Duke renewed- the negotiadoo which he had 
never altogether discontinued, and demanded 
an immediate interview, with, one of the minisf 
ters, for the purpose of adju^ng the terms of 
his submission. Vdleroy, Secretary for foreign Herotaik^ 
affairs, who was d^patphed by Henry with that 
view, soon disposed the .Duke, ta consent .to 
every requisition; and.the.enmity of Villeroy 
to Sully, induced him to accelerate the coneW 
sion of a treaty, which.he well knew,, would 
fender us^eLess the military preparations . of 
his rival. Mary of Medicis herself interposing 
her good offices, in order to mediate a recon- render* 
piliatipn, and to save from ruin a nobleman , 

^ ' lit Aprile 

4 Histedt Booillmiy yol. iL p. 2 ^ 6 ^ 2^77*^ Suliy^ voL iL 
p. 9—‘*7. Dc Tkoa, Yot. xivt p.547» 
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CHAP, ■whose talents she respected, and whose adhe. 
, fence she desired to secure ^ aided Bouilion’S 
t(oS. A&use. Sedan was surrendered to the King, who 
in return granted letters of pardon and abcdition 
to the Duke, including all his adherents.’’ 

Henry par- No Sooner was the treaty reciprocally signed^ 
dsns him, Bouillon repaired to Donchery, where 

Henry had established his head quarters •, and 
arriving before the King was risen from bed, 
threw himself at his sovereign’s feet. That be*' 
neficent prince not only forgave his fault, but 
replaced him in the familiarity and favor which 
he had previously enjoyed. Entering Sedan^ 
Henry remained in the city three days, and 
left in it a governor } but at the termination of 
a month, he caused the citadel to be restored 
•ndre^s to its former master. On his return.to Paris, 
to Pans. hg. conducted the Duke of Bouillon in a soft of 
honorable captivity $ making a public entry 
into the capital, accompanied by his prisoner, 
where he was received amidst general acclama> 
tions’. A profound tranquillity, which suc¬ 
ceeded to this transitory storm, soon obliter¬ 
ated its remembrance. The court was im>- 
mersed in pleasures and dissipation, of which 
Henry exhibited in bis own person the ex* 
ample; and every circumstance appeared-to 
promise a long continuance of the public feli«> 
city. 

^ De Thou* voL xiv. p. 547, 548. Me2€ra7, vol. jt. p. 347 “^ 
351. Sully* vol. ii. tomeiii. p. 30—36^ 

* Hist, de Bouillon* vol. ii. p. 277 —»8i. De Thou* vol. xiv. 

550* 8ii%*vol.ii. tomeiiu pi. 36^38. Btsaod^erre* 
roLL tomeL p. 115* 116. 

That 
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That felicity was nevertheless on the point of C H A P. 
experiencing the most lamentable interruption, . , 

by an accident which had nearly proved fatal 1606. 
to the King. As he was returning from the 
palace of St. Germain to the Louvre, in a the King/ 
coach, accompanied by the Queen, the Princess 
of Conti, together with the Dukes of Vendome 
‘and Montpensier; the horses, in passing the 
river Seine at Neuilly near Paris, leaped over the 
side of the boat, precipitating the carriage into 
the water. Henry, speedily succoured by the 
attendants, received no injury ; but Mary of 
Medicis, wlio narrrowly escaped death, was 
ultimately dragged out by the hair, with great 
difficulty. A circumstance so serious in itself, insolence 
and which might have terminated so tragically 
for the Queen, onty served to afford new mat- „ess of 
ter of insolent pleasantry and sarcastic ridicule, VerneuJL 
to the Marchioness of Verneuil. She even in¬ 
dulged herself in these eflFusions of malignant 
wit, when in the society of Henry himself, who 
seems not to have expressed any resentment at 
her unbecoming levity. Mary on the contrary, 
highly irritated, gave vent to her indignation j 
- and the alienation which so many causes of 
offence naturally produced between her and the 
King, continued to subsist, if it did. not aug¬ 
ment, during the remainder of his life.' 

^ Amours d^Hcmy IV., p. S8. De Thou, yol, xrr. p. 

Journal d’Hofiiy IV., vol. ii. p* 117. Mez^y, vol. x. p. 353, 354. 
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CHAP. VUI. 

Prosperity and tranquiXUiy of France. — Policy tiie 
King. — J^gdirs Holland. — Conferences for peace^ 
hetmeen the United Prtmnces and Spain.—Obstacles to 
the treaty. — Conclusion of a truce. — Terms of it. — 
Death of John William^ last Duke of Cleves. —Dis¬ 
putes relative to that succession. — State <f the French 
court. — Marriage and flight if ike Prince of Condi. 
^Inffectwd efirts to procure his return. — 
nations with Ixnrain assd Savoy. — Vast corfederacy 
formedfor attacking the house of Austria. —Meficxions 
on its probable ffect upon the system of Europe. — Ais^ 
sembly tf the German princes.—Prince of Condi re^ 
pairs to Milan. —r Preparations for opening the coui- 
paign. — Coronation of the Opeen^—Assassination <f 
Henry by RavaiUac. — Circumstances attending it. — 
Mary of Medicis is declared Regent. — Character if 
Hdrry. 


c HA P. period, including nearly three years^ 

X which elapsed immediately after, the 


vra. 


—V- 

1606. 


submission of the Duke of Bouillon, is perhaps 
SteriKtjrof more Sterile in public events, and more dest^ 
hiftorf^at tute of histofical matter, than any portion. of 
Ibis period, time which occurs in the annals of France, 
during the two last centuries. If we cast a ge* 
neral view over the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
shall find it abounding in great and brilliant 
transactions, from his accession down to the 
peace of Vervins. Even subsequent to that 
treaty, it still awakens curiosity, and powerfully 

excites 
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Excites atteotion. The short war with Savoy, c H A P. 
so rapid, and so successful; the treason, follow- . ^ 

ed by the execution of Diron; the mysterious 
conspiracy of the faaaily of Entragues, involved 
in Impenetrable obscurity; lastly; the reduction 
of Bouillon to his duty and ^edience;—rail 
these successive actions, which conduct us for¬ 
ward, furnish ample subject for the historian. 

But, his labours seem at this point of time to 
suspiend^nd France pr^^pts, if considered 
politically, a species of yoic^.tiU it again lights 
up for a short space, betore the asaa^inatioa 
of th^ King. • Henry at length beheld himself P^v^ieritf 
elevated to a point of glory and-* prosperityi 
which'left him-nothing to envy^ and little to 
dread. His rebellious subjects, after feeling 
his power, had experienced his clemency. The 
last great vassal of. the .crown hsd recen tly i nu 
plored pardon,and idrtained fmgiveness. He 

had not.only subjected his revolted people, 
he had humbled a more formidable Phalanx, 
the nobility; whasMcp the commeneemept;of 
the civil wars, nedcc tbeJastfS'taQes of Valois^ 

had: insensibly become the tmanpaoiooss^ wed roV 

most the equals of the sovereign. : Spate, incsr 
pable of attacking him by open force, had found, 
it equally difficult to circumvent bis vigilance; 
while the German branch id' the Austrian house 
was fallen into oblivion-. CharleS'Emanuely : 

Duke of Savoy, despmled in-the course of the .* 
late unfortunate contest, of some of bis. mo^ 
fertile provinces, looked to the same hand . 
wluch hnd depressed, again |o - elevate hiin< . 

The family of Lorrain, in all its branches, sued 
voi.. v. c c for 
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C HAP, for his protection. England, so renownecf 
under Elizabeth, had sunk into insignificance 
rto<. under Jaimes; who, tho* the sovereign; of Great 
Britain, by unquestionable right, excited less 
respect, and inspired less apprehension, than a 
woman who only reigned by a doubtful title, 
over the southern part of that extensive island. 

and of the Henry was become confessedly, the arbiter and 
the umpire of Europe; the future political de¬ 
stiny of which portion of the globe, might be 
said to depend in a great degree, on his coun¬ 
sels and determinations. 

France during this period, exhibited the 

tsftn in the , - ^ ^ ^ i-*! 

Court. image of a perfiect calm^ and it is by the events 
of the surrounding states, rather than by the 
Internal transactions of the kingdom itself, that 
we are enabled and compelled to continue its 
history; which, considered as distinct from 
that of Europe, may be almost deemed a Idank* 
The court alone was agitated and tumoltubus, 
in the midst of the national tranquillity. The 
jealousy of the Queen, the inconstancy of her 
husband, the malice of the Marchioness of Ver- 
neuil, the efforts of contending female candi¬ 
dates to obtain the pre-eminence in Henry's 
affections, and the augmenting asc^dant ac¬ 
quired by Conchini and his wife Leonora, over 
Mary of Medicis;*—these conflicting prin¬ 
ciples and passions, which produced a perpe¬ 
tual fermentation, threatened at times to ex¬ 
cite a tempest *. Exhibitions of splendor or of 


* Rassomp.voLi. toinei.p.xiS— tM, and p. is6—isp. Amoim 
d’Htnry IV., p, 88—pa. De Hiou, 'Vo). xir. p. 546. 
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fiagesntry diversified the scene j and at the c$- c H A P. 
remony of the public baptism of the Dauphin^ ^ 

all the pomp of a magnificent sovereign was 1606. 
displayed at FontainbleauThe fertility of 
Mary, who successively brought into the world and diver, 
two other princes, seemed to assure the succes- **“*** 
aion in the house of Bourbon, while it extended 
an additional security to the general felicity. 

Henry, though considerably past the meridian 
of life, yet from the vigor of his bodily and men¬ 
tal faculties, promised a reign of long duration. 
Educated in camps, and habituated to the exer¬ 
cises of a military life, he manifested little taste 
for sedentary pursuits, or literary occupations. 

While preparing to attack the Spanish monar¬ 
chy oa the first favorable occasion, his leisure 
Was divided betweefn the embellishment of the 
royal palaces, the recreation of the chace, the 
society of his mistresses, and the more per- 
nicious indulgence of a rage for play, which 
characterized the age, and involved him in ex- 
pences of incredible magnitude. ‘ 

These relaxations, nevertheless, did not pre- vigilance: 
vent the King from discharging with severity, Henry, 
the public duties annexed to his station.' Sully, 
always an enemy to those pleasures which tend> 
cd to enervate bis mind, and to indispose him 
for exertions of dangfer or of labour j perpetu¬ 
ally recalled to him the considerations of glory, 
and the elevation of France. At the same 
time that he inculcated maxims so becoming 

De Tbou, vol. xiv. p. 551^ Mexeray, voL x. p. 355^ 35^* 

^ Bassom. wcL L tome i* p. xi4> and p. la;, ^nd p. X34« Meze- 
ray, vol. x. p, 305, and pv3a7i 32% and p. 360. 

c c a the 
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CHAP, the minister of a great sovereign, his attentioir 
^as directed to facilitate the projects of aggran* 

1606. dizement, of policy, or of ambition, which he 
Severity of recommended to his master. It must perhaps 
thetaxee. admitted, that in some of his financial regu> 

lations, as well as in various of bis pecuniary im¬ 
positions, the Superintendant was more impelled 
by the view of filling the royal coffers, than at¬ 
tentive to the happiness or ability of the people. 
Many of the taxes were oppressive in an ex¬ 
treme degree; and the rigor used to enforce 
' them among the inferior orders, accused in some 
measure tlie beneficence of the government "y 
France, though in a state of rapid and pro¬ 
gressive prosperity, yet had .neither as yet 
enjoyed a calm of sufficient duration, nor 
possessed those commercial resources, which 
enabled Louis the Fourteenth and Colbert, be¬ 
fore the end of the century, to impose burdens 
of far superior weight. 

1607. The vigilance of Henry was by no means 
Foreign confined to the encrease of his revenue, or li- 

];x)licy of . - - • /» 1 . 1 

Henry, mited to the protection of ms own dominions. 
Pervading Europe, it anticipated or regulated 
all the events, which could affect the balance of 
political power, or overturn the existing conti- 
inItaly, nental system. In Italy, where Paul the Fifth 

had imprudently engaged in a contest with the 
Venetians, which threatened the degradation of 
the pontifical autlwrity, and the repose of all 
the countries lying along the shore cff the 


<* De Thou, vol. xiv. p. 3*4—3*6, and p. 444—446, and P.44R, 
449, and p. 553, 554 5 an< vd. xv. p. a, 3. Mezeray, rol. x. p. 310 
—314, and p. 3*8. 
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Adriatic; the interposition of the King mediated c h A p. 
an accommodation *. It is curious to behold a . 
Hugonot prince, Hvho had been anathematized 1607. 
or excommunicated by successive popes, ex¬ 
tending his shield, a few years afterwards, over 
the chair and the patrimony of the Holy See. 

His negotiations were sensibly felt in all the Cir¬ 
cles of the German empire, where a great con¬ 
vulsion- appeared to be imminent. The princes State of 
of the Austrian family, weary of the supine and 
passive incapacity of the Emperor, had already pire. 
adopted as their chief and representative, the 
Arch-duke Mathias, bis brother. In the follow¬ 
ing year, Rodolph, after having been compelled 
to resign to him the crown of Hungary,, as well 
as the administration of the Arch-duchy of Aus¬ 
tria, was reduced to declare him successor to the 
kingdom of Bohemia; sole remaining posses¬ 
sion of his once extensive patrimonial domi¬ 
nions. The oppressions suffered by the Protes¬ 
tants, followed by the seizure of Donawert, a 
free imperial city of'Germany, situate on the 
Danube, which place the Duke of Bavaria ap- 
prc^riated and incorporated with his own terri¬ 
tories, in virtue of an imperial mandate;—-these 
events gave alarming indications of approaching 
war.^ 

But towards Holland the attention of Europe Affairs of 
■was peculiarly directed, nor could Henry re- 
main an unconcerned spectator of any event, 

■which affected the existence of the United Pro- 


* Mezeray, vol. x.' p. 363—375. 

^ Pfeffel) Abreg6 Hitt* d’Allem* voLii* p>a44-^47» Thou# 
voL xiv. ps 638—643* 

c c 3 vinces. 
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CHAP. Vinces. After above forty years of iinremltted 
efforts against the Spanish tyranny, that power 
began to despair of ever reducing its revolted 
su^ects. Neither the cruelty of the Duke of 
Alva, the valor and decision that characterized 
Don John of Austria, the sublime talents mili¬ 
tary and civil, which united in the Prince of 
Parma, nor the enterprize and fortune of Spu 
nola, could atchieve the conquest of a people, 
impelled to resist by a just detestation of into¬ 
lerable oppression. Philip the Second was no 
more: the Low Countries had nominally pass¬ 
ed into other hands; and Albert, Vrho by his 
marriage with the Infanta Clara Isabella, go¬ 
verned the Netherlands, manifested an anxious 
desire to terminate so destructive a contest. 
Spain was powerfully incited to embrace similar 
Exhausted counsels. The general debility of that extenu- 
•uteofthe monarchy, the feeble genius of its sove- 
inonarthy. I’cign, together with the pacific disposition of his 
minister, impelled tlieni to preserve tranquillity, 
and to stop the vast expenditure requisite for 
feeding the war in Flanders. Motives still more 
cogent propelled the slow and irresolute cabinet 
of Madrid. They dreaded the maritime strength 
of the rising Dutch commonwealth ; the loss 
of their colonies, Flotas, and the valuable mo- 
Navrien- wopoiy of the trade of both the Indies. Even 
terprizesof their owH coasts Were not secure from depre- 
ihe Dutch insult, and hostility. Heemskirk had 

recently attacked and burnt the fleet of Philip, 
in the bay of Cadiz, notwithstanding the great¬ 
est disadvantages arising from inferiority in the 
number of ships under his command; as Essex 
“ and 
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aj)d iNottingham had done some years earlier, c. h A p. 
during Elizabeth’s reign: while Hautain, an- . ^ 

other of the Dutch commanders, engaged the 1S07. 
squadron returning from India, at the mouth of 
the TagusThe very foundations of the Spa¬ 
nish greatness .and wealth in Asia and Africa, 
were in danger of being overthrown. On the 
Ooast of Coromandel, in the Moluccas, at Ma¬ 
lacca, and at Mozambique, it became equally ne¬ 
cessary to oppose those enterprizing enemies. “ 

Nor had the Dutch on the other hand. Motives of 
less powerful reasons for inducing them to ** 
prefer peace to the continuance of hostilities, ^ce. * 
Having incurred a prodigious public debt, 
they laboured under heavy pecuniary bur¬ 
dens (rf every kind. The democratic party 
in the republic, dreaded the talents and am¬ 
bition of Maurice, Prince of Orange, who 
aspired to possess a power more extensive than 
the authority constitutionally conferred on the 
J^tadtholder; and who was adverse to every 
proposition of a pacific nature, as he must 
be thereby reduced to comparative insignifi¬ 
cance. The United Provinces could no longer 
look to England, for the same protection which 
they had derived from Elizabeth. Neither her jealousy of 
successor, nor the nation itself, continued to re- 
gard them with so favoralde an eye; the Eng¬ 
lish alreiidy beholding in their republican neigh- ^ 

hours, a commercial rival of the most enter- 
prizing kind. Even France might become 

* Abreg6 Chron. d’Espagne, vol. ii. p. 463, 464. De Thou, 
vol. xiv. .p. 633—656. Sully, voLii. tome iii. p. 124,125. 

^ Abrege Cbron. voL ii. p. 461—4(4. 
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CHAP, weary of contribi>ting towards the -support-of 
, a war, from which she derived no apparent 
profit; or might sacrifice the independence of 
Holland, to greater interests of state. To these 
fiareign -considerations, were added domestic ap- 
preliensions of a serious nature. Spinoht, not 
content with repelling the enemy-from Brabant 
or. Flanders, had adopted a system of hostilities, 
at once more analogous to his genius, and more 
distressing to the States. Supplying from his 
own fortune the necessities of the anny,and con¬ 
ducted by his superior skill, he led his troops 
over the Maese, into Zutphen and OveTyssd. 
In defiance of Maurice, he captured various 
places in tlmse provinces; retained his acquisi¬ 
tions by garrisons, stationed in the conquered 
towns; and spread a - degree'of terror to the 
gates of Utrecht and of Amsterdam. ‘ 

SiMpension Mutually impelled by reflexions of su<di so- 
of inns, lidity, the two powers appeared to listen with 
satisfaction to proposals of peace, ■ which were 
made on the part of Albert and Isabella, with 
every external demonstration of sincerity. Af¬ 
ter a fruitless exhortation, rather than a requi¬ 
sition, addressed to the States by those princes, 
to re-unite themselves to their antient and com¬ 
mon sovereign; it was finally agreed, as the basis 
of the negotiation, to regard the seven United 
MUiMay. Provinces as a free and independant repuUic. A 
truce of eight months was likewise concluded, 
in order to allow time for a similar declaration 

* « 

^ DeThou, Yol.xiv. p. 528—538. Mezeray, vol.x. p. 375— 
Sully, yoLii. tome iii. p. i3x« 

to 
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to be Issued on the part of Spain, and to adjust c h a p. 
the many important points requisite to be con- vin. 
ceded on either side. Henry, deeply interested 
in the progress and termination of the treaty, »8thjviay. 
instantly dispatched Jeannin, a member of the ^n^gn,. 
cabinet, one of the most able statesmen of his bassadon 
time, in quality of embassador extraordinary, 
to the Hague. He was received on his arrival 
with distinguished honors, and consulted on 
every article of. the. projected pacidoation. 

James the First, equally desirous to participate juiy. 
in so important a transaction^ and invited by 
the States to take an active part in their con¬ 
cerns, sent two of his ministers to assist at the 
conferences. 

They .were nevertheless suspended almost at intemip. 
their commencement, by the defects or cunis- 
sions discovered in the act of ratification trans¬ 
mitted on the part of Philip the Third. Neither 
the form, tenor, nor expressions adopted by 
the Cadiolic King, appeared to contain a clear 
and unequivocal declaration of the independ¬ 
ence of the Dutch. The States having refused 
therefore, to treat either of a truce, or of a 
peace, till a more satisfactory assurance was 
given upon so essential a point, it became con- 
sequently requisite to consult the court of Ma¬ 
drid anew; and some months elapsed before a 
second instrument arrived from Spain. Even in obttacH 
this amended piece, though free from some of 
the objections made to the former, there stlU 

^ De Thou, vol. xir. p, 66x — 666> Mezeray, toI.x. p. S71~~3^0> 
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remained such ambiguities or reservations, as 
induced the States to refer it to the considera¬ 
tion of the respective provinces composing the 
republic. After mature deliberation, tjieir de¬ 
puties, assembled at the Hague, determined, 
though not unanimously, that it might be ad¬ 
mitted as the ground-work and basis of a 
treaty; provided that in every stage of the ne¬ 
gotiation, care was takeato obtain the recogni¬ 
tion of their sovereignty. Thus authorized, a 
favorable answer was returned to the court of 
Brussels; and a prolongation of tlie suspension 
of hostilities was mutually agreed on, the time 
limited for the expiration of the subsisting truce, 
having nearly elapsed. The King of Den¬ 
mark, and various Protestant princes pf the 
German empire, impelled by their friendship 
for the Dutch, sent embassadors to Holland, 
which country became the centre of political 
intrigue, and the theatre of universal expecta¬ 
tion. ‘ 

While the ministers of the various powers 
prepared to commence their deliberations, the 
Dutch, uncertain of the final issue, and anxious 
to secure such a guarantee, as might compel 
Spain to the strict observance of the conditions, 
or might ailbrd them protection against the 
arms of Philip; besought (rf the two kings of 
France and England, to enter into a new treaty 
for their defence. Henry acceded immediately 
to 4 :he proposition, notwithstanding the open 

* De Thcai, vol. xiv. p. 667—675. Sully, voL ii. tome uu p. 116, 
XX7, and p. 143—146, and p. I5»—155* 
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and violent opposition made by the bigotted.c hap. 
tn embers of his counsel, to the formation of an , ^ 

alliance with heretics. From England greater iSoS. 
difficulties were experienced, on account of the yd Jan. 
suras due by Holland to that crown ; but the ob¬ 
stacle being at length surmounted, James con- jua«. 
tracted engagements of the closest nature with 
the United Provinces”. Fortified by such power¬ 
ful allies, they contested with vigor, not only for 
independence, but, for the uncontrouledfreedom 
of trade throughout every part of the globe. In DUputea - 
vain ,the embassadors of Spain, who represented 
the exclusive grant of the two Indies, made 
by the Bomish pontiffs to the Spanish and 
Portuguese princes, refused to admit of any 
participation in that valuable commerce. The 
Dutoh opposed to the pretended Papal dona¬ 
tion, the inalienable right of every people 
to navigate the seas, by which nature l>as con¬ 
nected the most distant regions of the earth ; 
declaring at the same time their resolution, 
rather to have recourse anew to the decision of 
arms, than ever to renounce so animating an 
incitement to industry, and so vast a source of 
wealth. They were not less divided respecting andtoiera- 
another article, the public toleration of the 
Catholic religion; on which point Philip insist¬ 
ed, and to which the States seemed determined 
never to accede. Maurice, Prince of Orange, Oppositiov 
sustained by the army, by all the enterprizing 
spirits who found occupation in war, and even Orange. 

"* Mezenyf rol. x. p. ^89. Pc ThoOf vol. xr- p. a*—34* 
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c HAP. by many of the mercaotile classj who were 
viiL alarmed at the idea of bgin^ precluded by a 
treaty from, prosecuting the tra^ to the Indies^ 
fomented tlie quarrel, and continually retarded 
any accommodation. His bigli rank in the re¬ 
public, the eminent services which l>e had ren¬ 
dered to the state, and tlte number of his ad¬ 
herents, particularly in Zealand, enabled him 
to oppose almost insurmountable barriers to die 
accomplishment of peace. “ 

EmbaffV lo this embarrassing situation, the Spanish 
cabinet, reluctant to concede a point of such 
vital consequence as a participation in the In- 
.dian commerce, and unable to persuade, or to 
compel the Dutch to reiinquisii it; embraced a 
measure,, calculated, if it should prove success¬ 
ful, at once to enable them to dictate terms to 
September, the States* A splendid-embassy was sent by Phi¬ 
lip, to the court of France, at the head of which 
he. placed Don Pedro de Toledo, a nobleman 
nearly allied by consanguinity to Mary of Me¬ 
lt’s object, dicis* He ,waa empowered to piopose the mar¬ 
riage of the eldest Princess of Spain with the 
DaupbiQ,iofierkig,aS the portion of the bride, a 
cooi^eteiceasipn to Franeei.of all the rights pos¬ 
sessed byithe: bouse of Austeia tover the Low 
Cqnntries % Ai^oposition, at once so specious 
aqd sqda|;abngk mi^it have deluded ai prince of 
inferior penetration. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth^had allHred and deceived Francis the First, 

Siillfy vok iL tome liL p. 134—»38> and p. »4r—*45. De 
Thoui vol. XV. p.34—4^ 

f De Thouf voLzv.’p. a4« Mezerafi voLx. p« 40 %^ 403. 
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by similar offers of conferring the Duchy of Mi- chap.' 
Ian on a French prince. But, Henry easiryj)er. . , 

ceived the fellacy of the donation, Mthich was de- 1608. 
signed to secure immediate and solid advantages 
to Spain, in return for contingent, distant, and 
uncertain benefits. He was well aware how 
many natural and artificial impediments might 
arise, to prevent the accomplishment of the pro- . 
jected nuptials between two persons still in child¬ 
hood, or even altogether to set aside the stipu¬ 
lations. Personal motives, as well as public Motives of 
reasons, rendered him averse to forming any ^raiyfor 
alliance with a royal house, which, throughout the pro- 
his whole life had given him marks of its en- 
mity^ which had usurped by violence the 
kingdom of Navarre, and which he medi¬ 
tated to reduce within narrower limits. His 
plans for attacking the Spanish monarchy in 
every part of Europe, which were already corti 
siderably advanced, only demanded a propitious 
occasion to be disclosed in their full fbrce. 

Charies Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, dissatisfied 
with the treatment which He teceived from the' 
court of Madrid, and impatient to tetridve the 
territorial losses sustained in the late war'with 
France; eagerly invited Henry to form an’ 
offensive treaty, for the reduction of the Mi^ 
lanese. The King, who had listenled to liis 
proposal, though he did not instantly proceed 
to carry it into execution, only deferred it for a 
short period'’. In addition to so many poli¬ 
tical considerations, he was bound by the ties of 

P Guichenon, voL u p. 7901 79Z, and p. 791* De Thou, voL xr. 
p. %o — 24* 

fa.ith 
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CHAP, faith and treaty, to support tlie United Statef 
• . against their antient masters. Declining there* 
i6o8. fore the offers of Toledo, be rejected every soli- 
He declines citation made by the Queen, to induce him ta 
anc^'***** enter into connexions with the Austrian family.’ 
30th Sept. During these transactions, the deputies of 
Ae'coifeN^ Spain and of the Arch-duke, unable to regulate 
ences,at the many points contested, having finally witli- 
the Hague, jpawn from the Hague, had returned to Brus¬ 
sels. The conferences terminated} the party of 
the house of Orange appeared to be triumphant, 
and hostilities were expected to recomnoence 
without delay. But Henry, though fully deter¬ 
mined not to accept any overtures from Philip, 
however apparently advantageous they might 
bej yet was impelled by weighty reasons, to 
conclude an accommodation between that 
Motive* of monarch and the Dutch. He wished to dis- 
Henrjr, for Flanders, through which country he might 
tkem. speedily have occasion to pass, in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his views against the imperial house of 
Austria, and in favor of the Protestant princes 
of the German empire'. Nor was he ignorant^ 
that while the arms and ef ertioiis of the Spani** 
ards were employed against Holland, the ap¬ 
prehensions entertained by the German and 
Italian states, relative to the ambitious designs 
of the cabinet of Madrid, being coDsiderakly 
diminished ; those powers would in conse¬ 
quence manifest less dispositimi to enter with 
Warmth, into his projects for the humilmtion of 


^ De Thou, vol.xv. p. 25* 

^ MezerAf, vol. x. p, 393,. 
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the Spanish monarchy Actuated by political chap; 
considerations of such moment, he ordered . ^ 

Jeannin to repair anew to the scene which he i6oS. 
had quitted; and to endeavor by every possible 
exhortation, or if necessary, even menace,- to 
effect a truce of considerable length, should it 
be found impracticable to conclude a definitive 
peace. That minister exerted himself with such t6og. 
energy, that the delegates of the respective 
powers reassembled at Antwerp; and after vio- of a truce, 
lent debates, a truce of twelve years was there 
finally settled, under the guarantee of France 
and England. ‘ 

By this celebrated agreement, which sus> 
pended, though it did not terminate the hostili¬ 
ties, that had so long desolated some of the 
richest and most commercial countries of £a- Conditions 
rope, the independence of the United Provinces 
was virtually admitted by Philip. Nevertheless, 
it was rather implied^ than formally recognized 
in the explicit terms, which the jealousy and 
pride of the States of Holland had wished to 
dictate to the court of Madrid. Nor was the 
permission to navigate the Indian seas, and to 
traffic in those remote possessions, more dis¬ 
tinctly and specifically granted by the articles of 
the truce. The utmost efforts of the French and 
English ministers became requisite to produce 
the acquiescence of the Dutch in the ambiguous 
declarations extorted on that point, from the 
Spanish crown. On the other hand, all the in- 


• De Thou> voL xv. p. 23. 

* Ibid. p. 43> 44* Meieny, voL k, p. 39»—394- 
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c H A P. Stances of the Catholic Kktg proved inefieciatft 
^ . for obtaiDiog a toleration of the Romish reli* 

1609. gion; it being only in compliance with the en¬ 
treaties of Henry, to whose friendship they 
were so much indebted, that the deputies of the 
Seven Provinces soon afterwards consented to 
relax the severity of the penal laws against the 
Catholics. Even the relaxation granted, amount¬ 
ed simply to a permission of performing the ex- 
ercises of devotion in private houses, without mo¬ 
lestation. Each power continued in possession 
of the cities and fortresses respectively occupied 
by them, at the time of signing the truce, which 
was proclaimed with apparent demonstrations of 
universal joy, at Brussels, and at the Hague." 
Expulsion Philip, who had thus compulsively and re- 
luctantly consented to the emancipation of Hd- 
from land, committed almost immediately afterwards^ 
Spam. voluntary fault of far greater consequence to 
the internal prosperity of Spain. At the insti¬ 
gation of the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
he had the weakness to .issue orders for the 
, expulsion of near a million of his most labor 

rious and industrious subjects. The Mores, 
coes, descendants of the Moors who had bfen 
reduced to subjection by Ferdinand and Isar 
bella, more than a century earlier; unable 
to defend themselves against the overwhelming 
power of the crown, proscribed by the incaptw 
city and bigotry of their sovereign, and aban¬ 
doned by every power, either Christian or Mn- 

** Sully, vol. ii. tome iii. p. 332—^34, De Thou, vol. xv. p. 43 
•—49. Mezcray, vol. X. p, 394, 395. Bemivoglio, p. 37S-^3S7. 
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hotiAeitan; were driven from their native homes char 
and possessions, to seek a precarious asylunfi on . ^ 

the inhospitable shore 6f Barbary. Tlie south- 1*09. 
ern provinces, in particiflar Valentia, Mturcia,' 
and Grenada, depopuiated and Uncultivated in 
consequence, long reproached the pernicious’ 
intolerance of the government, which' vain!/ 
endeavoured to remedy the' evii that it' had" 
prodiTced. It must be confessed that th'e ani- 
moSity of Henry towards the house of" Austria;" 
however great we’ may suppose it, could 
scarcely hav6‘ inflifcted on Spain a more deep' 
and incurable wound*. Louis the Fourteenth, 
nninstrUCted either by the liviSdOm o'f his’grand¬ 
father in the male line, ot by the ertor of his’ 
grandfather In maternal descentcommitted a' 
still more indefensible act of itnbecite and 
ruinous bigotry, when witHiri eighty years'af¬ 
terwards, he rfevoked the edict of NaUtes; thus 
compelling "many hundred thousand ot his best 
subjects' to ■ eltpatrikte themSelvCs, precisely'as 
Philip had "transported the Morescoes' to the 
coast of Africa."' ' ’ 

The bbcaSion wftidh'Henty "had so'ardehtfy' Death of 
desired'of attacking d family,“Which fn both'its 
branches- had long impressed EurOpe’ with 
terror’; by a singular coincidence of cireuxh- 
mances presented itself, nearly at the precise 
time' Of the Signature of the truce between Phi¬ 
lip and the Dutch.: John William, Duke of*^****'* 
CleVes, expired after aii illness of short dura- 


> iyi9^4 Chron^WL 


Meierafy toLvv p« 3^!f^397* 
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c H A P. tion, leaving no issue. His dominions, conmat. 
, , ing of the three Duchies of Cleves, Juliers, and 

SS09. Berg, the Counties of La Mark and Ravens* 
perg, and the Lord^ip of Ravenstein, rendered 
him one of the most powerful princes of the 
German empire. Those fertile territOTiesb 
watered in their whole extent, by the Rhine 
and the Maese; stretching from, the gates 
Nimeguen, nearly to the walls of Coblentz; lay 
contiguous on their western frontier, to the 
duchy of Limburg, ohe of the ten provinces of 
the Netherlands, joining likewise the terii> 
tones of the United States in Gelderland^ ; It 
necessarily became therefore an object of the 
most serious nature, to the King, of Spain and 
to the Arch4duke on one hand, as well as to the 
Dutch republic on the other, to provide that so 
rich an inheritance should not fall into the hands 
ci^ of of an enemy. Various pretenders laid claun to 
outprinces. Vacant succession, on opposite grounds or 
principles. The deceased Duke having left four 
sisters, three of whom had issue* it seemed ^ 
parent that the husbands, or the smis of thov 
princesses, possessed the most incontestable 
title. But, Christian the Second, Elector of 
Saxony, oj^osed to their clums of consangui* 
nity, a donation or expectative,. conferred on 
one of his ancestors in the fifteenth century, 
by Frederic the Third, in virtue of a recognized 
prerogative belonging to the German Empe* 
rprs; namely the right to dispose of all fiefe 
even before their vacancy. He maintained like* 
wise that the fiefs in question, weire masculine 

nnd 
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and indivisible in their nature, according to die CHAP, 
received jurisprudence of the Germanic em- . 
pi^e .'' 160^ 

- A question of such magnitude, and involved Rodoiph 
in such perplexity, ought, in coibpliaiice with 
those fundamental, recognized usages, to have cwseto 
been tried before the Aulic council; the only 
competent tribunal for discussing matters aris^ 
ing out of the feudal i^stem or chaos of Ger- 
mMiy. But in order to enforce the sentence 
which might be there passed, an emperor was 
demanded, of another description than Ro-^ 
dolph. That feeble prince, it is true, endea¬ 
voured to become umpire of the contest, by 
evoking the cause to himself; and the Elector 
of Saxony, secure of receiving from him the 
eventual possession of die fiefs in dispute, sub* 
nfitted instandy to the imperial requirition. 
ilodiodph did not even hesitate to confer on him 
the iitvCstitur^ though by a second edict he 
et^ined the sequestration of the litigated coun¬ 
tries; authorizing his cousin, the Arch-duke 
liebpold. Bishop of Passau, to tidee possession 
' them; till the final decision dioidd .take jfiace. 
M^nwhile, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Elector of 
the Bake of Neuburg, a collateral prince of the 
IPdatine house, who both, in virtue of their de* D^e’of 
scent from the two eldest sisters of John Wil- Neuburg, 
Mam, seemed to possess the fairest claims on 
his dominiODs; conscious tiiat they would be 

y PMtlt vol* !>• p« %A 7 % Sully, to), ii. tomoiH. 
jiSp. de Vedif. tome Si. p. 187. Ifoeray, vole x. p. 4iJ> 

4X4* Do Thou, Tot XT. p. 68—70. 
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ejected by the Emperor, frotft any in 

their partition, manifested no deference for 
bis injunctions. Entering the provinces to the 
east of the Rhine, at the head of their respec¬ 
tive forces, they advanced to Dusseldorf, ca¬ 
pital of the duchy of Berg, into which city 
they were immediately received. They had 
previously agreed, in a conference held at the 
town of Dortmund, to govern the contested 
countries in ceramont under the title of princes 
possessors; and the States who were assembled 
at Dusseldorf^ readily acknowledged them as 
provhaonal sovereigns.” 

During these tran^hons, Leopold having 
b^n commissioned by the Emperor, rendered 
himself master of the city and citadel of J»« 
Hers: while Rodol^ published a new decree, 
by which he deda^ all perseos who Should 
affi>rd assistance to die Princes of Bi^denbttig 
or Neuhurg, guilty of treason, and put to the 
Ban of the Empire. As it repealed neverthe¬ 
less evident, that France would take not wHj 
an interest^ but even an active concern indit 
dispute; Albert and Imbella instantly disp^h- 
ed an embresador, fiir the purpose of a)Cqi(iatnh> 
ing Henry with, the motives fbr Leop<dd*^s sei« 
zure of Juliers. He was ^sdily folkiwed by thi 
Count: of Hohenzollern, sent on the part ofiRo- 
ddph himsd^ whouendsaveored to justify the 
act, as founded on the princ^es of the Gorman 
constitution; professing at the same time, his 

* DeTIWB, rntxir. p. 70. Ef«SU,TOl.ii. p>S49> 
p.440—44a> 
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loaper^ Majesty’s iDtentioBS to relinquish th^ CHAP, 
territpises sequestered, as soon as the right to 
theta could be< decided. Nor did the two Pro- 
testant Princes of Brandenburg and Neuburg 
QtUit to.plead their cause before the same tru 
bunalj where they j<^ed in earnestly soliciting 
the King to aid them in ejecting the House of 
Aufitriai, from any interference in the succession 
to the dominions of Cleves;- It was riot more July. 
diSScult for the contending parties to foresee^ 
on which side Henry’s inclinations, as well as 
bis ptdicy, would induce him to fix, than for the 
Scots to have anticipated the decision of Ed¬ 
ward the First between Bruce and Baliol. Nor 
did Henry leave the contending parties long 
in unoertaioty, relative to his ultimate resolu¬ 
tion. Secure of the strenuous co-operation oi 
the United Provinces, who, terrified at the ap¬ 
pearance of so formidable a neighbour as Leo¬ 
pold, offered the King to break the truce re¬ 
cently concluded with Spaing! urged by the 
greater part of the Protestant states of the Ger¬ 
man empire, who dreaded the further aggran-i 
di^ment of the Austrian family ; md assured He pro¬ 
of. the assistance of the Duke of Savoy, on the' 
side of Italy; he did not hesitate to promise Protestant 
s^rmative aid to the confederate princes. His 
UOepa began immediately to assemble in Cham¬ 
pagne, and pre|)arations were made fi>r com- 
mweing active .Imstilities. * 

^ Notwithstanding however the apparent deci- State of 
sion and celerity of these movements, which 

• De Thou, vol. XV. p. 71, 74. 

003 seemed 
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c H A P. seiiined to indicate ilie tigour of the cabinet ; 
^ . neither tranquillity nor unaiiimity were fofsimi 

X609, in the court of France. Mary of Medicis, ac* 
tuated by jealousy and detestation of the Mar¬ 
chioness of Verneuil, continued to render the 
palace of the Louvre, a scene of perpetual alten 
cation. Instead of attempting to reclains her 
Pithless husband by the arts of gentleness and 
conciliation, she lent all her confidence to Coii- 
cbini and his wife Leonora, who abusing their 
ascendancy over her, exeited her to vengeance. 
Influence, It may appear scarcely credible that two Flo* 
rentine adventurers, obscure in thmr origin, 
duni,and and endowed with no pre-eminent talents, 
should impress with a degree of apprehension, 
the greatest monarch in Europe, even in the 
midst of his capital, surrounded ly his guards 
and courtiers. But the fact, however extraor¬ 
dinary, is not lest certain, that Henry, whose 
facility and indecision in private life, equalled 
his valor in the field; coidd never be induced 
by any remonstrances, to order the seizure or. 
removal of two insolent incendiaries, who in¬ 
directly menaced to take (revenge, if he (m>- 
ceeded to acts of violence against their persons. 
Nor could the Queen on the other hand be per- 
»iaded voluntarily to dismiss them, thot^h 
every effort was made for that purpose by ^e 
Kin^s command, through the medium of those 
individuals, whose attachment to her honor and 
person was unquestionable. If any unexpected 
accident should deprive the country of her 
sovereign, it was apparent to all France, that 

the 
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the influence of Conchkii and his wife QvefcRAP. 
their mistress would become unbounded, an,d . . 

might not improbably involve the kingdom, as 1609'. 
well as eventually themselves, in the greatest 
calamities. ** 

t A circumstance which took place at this pe* 
riod, by encreasing the misunderstanding that [heiLig, 
subsisted between Henry and the Queen, fill^ 
the court with confusion, and greatly inflamed 
the other existing causes of quarrel with the 
house of Austria. It originated in the same un* 
restrained indulgence of his passion for that sex, 
which on so many other occasions, had obscur* 
ed his glory, or embittered his repose. Neither 
the charms of the Marchioness of Verneuil, the 
attractions of the Countess of Moret, nor the 
beauty of the lady of Essarts, with all of whom 
he lived in an avowed commerce of gallantry, 
could prevent him from becoming sensible to 
the superior graces of Henrietta de Montmo- to 
rency, daughter to the Duke of the same name, ^ 
ConsUhle of France. Her high birth and 
quality formed no impediment to his. deigns 
upon her person, which, thoi^Kh .veiled for 
some time, even as it would seem, from him¬ 
self,, were unquestionably of the most dishonor¬ 
able nature. She was in the first bloom of 
youth and beauty ; nor did the disparity of age 
between them, prevent her from receiving with 
complacency, the attentions of so great a 
sovereign. * Her frther had destined her band 

^ Mczariyi voLx«p.40o-—4o». SuUjts tome iii* p»s85. 

~I94. * Amoun d’Hoiry lV«p p. 99s 
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CHAP, for Baosompierre, a young and accomplished 
courtier, who held a distinguiabed place in the 
1609. King’s regard. But Henry, apprehensive that 
her seduction might prove more difficult, if she 
should be married to a man who possessed her 
affections, contrived to set aside the match, 
and to substitute in the place of Bassompierre, 
Her mam- Henry, Prince of Conde. It was not however 
without some hesitation, after having received 
of Conde. from the King’s own mouth, eveiy assurance 
which could satisfy him relative to the virtue 
and chastity of his future bride, that Cond^ 
consented to espouse her. “ 

. Henry, Prince of Cond^ first prince of the 
blood, was at this time, scarcely twenty^one 
years old; and though destitute of shining 
parts, betrayed more sensibility, as well as re¬ 
sentment, at the manifest intentions of the King 
to dishonor his bed, than, it was prohable, were 
He re- expected by the monarch. After the oelebra- 
tion of the nuptials, finding that Henry’s cpn- 
coiot. diict afforded ah unequivocal testimony of the 
same design, he beg;an by refppving the Prin¬ 
cess from court. Her ahaonce, far from ex¬ 
tinguishing, encrease4 the violence of the 
King’s desires. Unrestrained by decornm, by 
reflexions on his owp age« station, .and sam¬ 
ple, or by any respect, for the sanctity of a mar¬ 
riage to which be bad eminently. contributed i 
Henry did not blush to attempt. the gratifi- 

Batsomp. Tol. i. tome i. p. 135—149. Cabiitet d’Henr; IV^ 
toll p.»»7<—S30. Meaerar, Tol. X. p.407^409. 
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cation of his criminal pa$siony by descending to 
the most unbecoming acts. Concealed under 
a disguise, accompanied by some companions 
and instruments of his pleasures, he repeatedly 
endeavoured, under shelter ol the night, to visit 
the young Princess, at the castles of Chantilly, 
and of Verteuil, to which she had been succes* 
sively transferred by her husband’s just appfe- 
sions % Alarmed at such a conduct, the Prince- 
remonstrated with a warmth proportionate to. 
the injury. The King, far from manifesting 
any repentance, but incensed at his temerity, 
'withdrew the appointments issuing out of tlie 
royal treasury, which constituted the principal 
part of Condi’s revenue. A proceeding so un* 
worthy, excites just indignation. Sully, who 
whatever opposition he might have made to 
Henry’s marriage with Gabrielle d’Estree, does 
not appear to have been under the influence of 
any scruples, moral or religious, when his mas* 
tor’s licentious inclinations demanded to be 
gratified; ventured indirectly to menace the 
Prince with exile or imprisonment, if he did 
not instantly, in compliance with Henry’s or* 
ders, bring back his wife to court. ^ 

After so peremptory a declaration, the object 
of which he could not mistake, the Prince with 
reason conceived that his only safety lay in 
flight. Having therefore mounted the Princess 


409 

CHAP. 
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the Prin¬ 
cess* 
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Flight of 
Conde. 


• Memor. recon. tome ii. p. 87. Cabinet d^Henry IV., voL i. 

P*a30, »3i. 

^ Cabinet d’Henry lY., yol. i. p.a3a> aa3« SuUyi vol. il tome iii. 
P- 543 * 
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CHAP, on horseback behind him* he took Ihe road to 
. f Flanders, and reached ^Andrecy, a town situate 
T tfftj , beyond the frontiers of the French dominions, 
the same night. Albert and Isabella, unac> 
quainted with the motives for his retreat, and 
anxious to preserve the Netherlands in repose 
at a moment of such critical importance; no 
#ooner received intdfigence of his arrival, 
than they dispatched to him the Dnke of 
Arschot, with injunctions to Cond£ to quit their 
territories within the space of three days.; He 
obeyed, and retired to Cologne, after having 
previously sent his wife to Brussels, where she 
was entrusted to the care of Philip, Prince pf 
Orange, his brotber-inJaw, who resided in that 
city, as a subject of Spain. But, at the sugges¬ 
tion of Spinola, and in compliance with the 
express directions of the court of Madrid, 
Cond 4 soon afterwards obtained permission to 
i&recep- repair to Brussels in peison. He was there 
received with the greatest hcmors by the; Arch* 
duke and Isabella, entertained magnificently 
by Spiimla, and assured of meeting, both for 
himself, and for the Princess, with the protec¬ 
tion due to their elevated rank and mudbrtiine.' 
Henry de- . Henry did not attempt to conceal the agi- 
tations of his mind, on receiving intel%ence 
fromAi. of so unpleasing an event. A hasty and disor- 
derly council, composed of the principal minis, 
ters, having been held in his presence; after 

i DtThou, voL XT. p* 8o» Sz. Buaomp. vol. L tomeL psz;^ 
tad P* 11 ^ 9 179* SuUyt ^ u* tome iii. p. Mezei^a toL x. 

p. 4X0. 

many 
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many opposite (pinions, it was finally deter* ch ap. 
min^ to demand of ihe court of Brussels, the ^ , 

immediate delivery of the prnimus of the Prince ^409. 
and Princess. Praslin, a nobleman distinguish¬ 
ed by the royal favor, who received orders to 
repair thidier, was authorized to spare neither 
menaces, promises, nor presents, in order to 
^fect the object. Albert, apprehensive of the 
King^s indignadmi, and dreading an invasion 
of Flanders in case of refusal, inclined towards 
yielding a compliance with Praslin’s requi«- 
tions. But the species of dishonor, which must 
result from abandoning two persons of the 
highest quality. Who had fled to him for an 
asylum against royal violence; when joined to 
the sentiments of femtde modesty and virtue 
sltu^ling in their behalf, !n the l^om of the. 
Arch-duchess; these emotions prevented their 
listening to any inducements of an unworthy or 
interested nature. They replied therefore in October.- 
terms of the utmost deference and respect, that 
they could not viidate the laws of hospitality, of Bmneb. 
by surrendering up a Prince who had taken re¬ 
fuge in their dominions: but, that the King 
might be assured he would never depart in the 
S%ht0st degree, from the duty and allegiance 
due to his sovereign. On neither side Was an^ 
express mention made of the Princess, though 
it was well understood in the two courts, that 
her detention constituted the principal object 
of Henry’s anxiety. * 

^ Bassomp. voL L tome L p. 176—xyS. Cabinet d^Hemy IV., 

ToUu p«a35—a 4 i* SuDy, toL L tome iH# p. 343—35 a. Me^ 
ray, YoU x*p«4XOi 4SI* De Thou, yoL xy. p. 8z, 8a. 
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c HAP. When we reflect Mpon the nature of this trails 
VIII. saction, and consider the conduct of the Kingt 
in thus attempting to gain possession of the 
Reflexions pcrson of a Princess recently married, for pur- 
- fraction most contrary to ev^ry principle of 

'honor; when we furtl^er call to,our recollec* 
tion, that Henry had already attained his fifty* 
sixth year, that he had not been married more 
than nine years to Mary of Medicis, and that 
his dissolute amours constituted a sdbject of 
the most scandalous publicity ; — when, we 
allow these facts their full operatipn on pur 
minds, we must reluctantly confess that all sense 
of shame, and all respect for virtue, were be* 
come nearly extinct in the King’s bosom. Nei¬ 
ther Louis the Fourteenth, nor Charles the 
Second, bis two grandsons, though both tbope 
princes gratified their passion for the sex at thp 
expence of decorum, ever proceeded to such a. 
point of profligacy. If we would look for any 
parallel, it can only be found in aptitpiity. 
Appius Claudius and Tar(][uin only consum¬ 
mated the deed, nieditated by Henry. It must 
be avowed that these deep shades of excess, 
cover his memory with a sort of. opprpbrium 
while they seem to exhibit a very degrading, 
picture nf the morals pf that court and age,, 
which could view with indifl'erenqs or apathy, 
such proceedings. 

Incensed at the presumption of Albert apd 
mentof Isabella, in sheltering a prince of the blood, 
Heory. might become a dangerous instrument in 

the hands of the Spaniards; and driven almost 

to 
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to a state of distraction, by the loss of the chap. 
Princess of Cond6; Henry resolved to inflict . . 

vengeance on the authors of this double misfor- ,609. 
tune and affront. His passions coinciding on 
the occasion with his policy, accelerated every 
operation of the cabinet. Bassotnpierre had Negotia- 
been already dispatched to the court of Nancy, 
in order to commence a negotiation with Henry, 
who had recently succeeded to his father 
Charles the Third, in the dukedom of Lorrain. . 

He was instructed to demand the daughter 
of the newD uke, in marriage for the Dauphin; 
and as that Prince was destitute of male issue, 
such- an alliance would, it seemed highly 
probable, at some future time unite Lorrain to 
the French crown. The proposal, after consi¬ 
derable irresolution on the Duke’s part, was ac¬ 
cepted ; and the King thus secured at once a 
viduable ally, while he opened to his posterity 
the project of so important an augmenta¬ 
tion of territory: an augmentation which was 
not effectuated by the incorporation of Lorrain 
with the French monarchy, till considerably 
more than a century afterwards, under the reign 
of Louis the FifteenthBassompierre was or- and with 
dered to proceed into Germany, with the view 
of attaching to Henry’s interests the Elector ce». 
Palatine, the Duke of Wirtemberg, and other 
princes of the empire; a commission which he 
executed with equal dexterity and success S 

Bassompierre, yol.!. tonoel. p. iia-^156, and p. 161—17*. 

■ IWde p, 154—160. 
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CHAP Witb the Puke of Savoy the King entered into 
vra. the closest ties-of union, political and personiaL 
A treaty was concluded brtween them, by which 
Tivatjr they stipulated to uttack the Milanese With their 

&wy. joint forces, it being agreed that the duchy, if 

3(1 Nov. conquered, should* remain under the dominiou 
Conditioos. of Charles Emunuel j whose territories thus aug¬ 
mented, should be constituted a kingdom, and 
the title of King of Lombardy be revived in his 
penon. As the strongest proof of their mutual 
sincerity, Henry's eldest dauf^ter was con¬ 
tracted in marriage to the Prince of Piedmont; 
pensions of very considerable value were con¬ 
ferred by the crown of France, cm the three 
aSth Dec. younger s^s of the Duke of Savc^ 'i and !ll%iK- 
bert, the second Prince, Was created Duke of 
Chartres. The commencement of, hostilktes 
was only delayed till the ensuing spring; at 
which time it was fixed that Lesdignieres, who 
commanded the French troops in Dauphin^ 
should join his forces to those of Charles Ema¬ 
nuel, in order to penetrate into Italy. ‘ 

1610. Already that vast political confed^ation, 
which Henry had laboured during so many 
edt^ years to ccmiidete, and/^ich i^ieared to be 
on the point of ffcvmg Europe a new aspect; 
together with a new balance of power, pr&> 
pared to enter on acticm. We cminot cmntMS- 
^ate withcHit a degree of amazement afqiroaeh- 
ing to incredulity, the magnitude and extmit of 

> De Thou> voL xy. p. 76-^79. Gufcbtnpit> yoLL p. 793— 
795* Mezeray* voLx*. p^4049 405* Sully} voLL tomem* p»4039 
404» and p. 4X7> 4x8. Baaa omp k m b toL i. tofnela p* x8^—iSj* 
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tbe powers, ^ich were thus combiiied to one chap. 
point James the First, King of Great Britain, , 
neither from character,'; nor. from inclination, 
wns disposed to take personally part: 

but his eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, a 
youth of martial and enterprising talents, eager 
to ^gnelize hio^lf under so great a commander 
as Henry ,ibe Fourth; though only six^en 
years o£ age, < had repeatedly and recently 
engaged to conduct six thoumnd infantry, and 
five hundred horse, to that monarch’s assist. 
ance“.. Maurice, Prince of Orange, was author 
rised by the republic of Holland, to promise 
fifteen thousand foot, besides three thousand 
cavalry; and the confederate princes of the 
German empire furnished a similar number". 

The united forces of 3 avoy and Venice amount* Saroy, and 
ed to twenty-nine thousand men, independent Venice, 
pf eleven thousand assembled under Lesdi- 
guieres°. The King himself undertook to Military 
assume the command of the grand army, .con- 
sisting of twenty-five thousand foot, and five ^ 
thousand hprse, accompanied with twenty can- 
nop’’. However small such; a body of forces, 
and such a park of artillery, may appear to us 
in the present age, who have witnessed the ex¬ 
ertions made in the field by France under Bo¬ 
naparte since 1803; Europe at the commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth century, had not 

Sully> yol. ii. tome ili. p. 4571 and p«4d3. 

* Idemy ibid. D’Aubigney Hist. Univ. yol. iii. p. 54a. 

• Sullyy ibid. P’Aubig. ibid.. 

^ Sully, yol. ii. tomeiii. p. 446. Mezerayi vol. x» p« 4aa» 4%$* 

beheld 
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CHAP, behdd any army So numerous, or so well sip- 
. , pointed. All the internal regulations of police 

*6ro. or of finance, which by giving energy to the 
operations of war, could accelerate the ex¬ 
pected success, were adopted by Henry. The 
kingdom, tranquil in its interior, and accustom- 
Funds for ed to obey,, was administered with vigor. Sully 
the war. jjgjj j jn ((jg Bastile, a' sum in specie 
amounting nearly to a million of pounds Ster¬ 
ling; and'he possessed effects, or letters of. ex¬ 
change, capable of being immediately convert¬ 
ed into money, for another half millionSuch 
was his systematic ceconomy, his intimate know¬ 
ledge of the pecuniary resources of France, as 
well as his ability in discovering 'modes of sup¬ 
plying the treasury, that he had engaged to 
furnish all the demands for so many armies 
prospectively, during four or five years. *■ 

Plan for The partition and distribution of the king- 
•or provinces, projected to be dismem- 
trian, and bcrcd from the two branches of the house of 

framed with equal judgment, and 
attention to the respective pretensions of the 
confederates. It was settled that, of all the 
continental powers combined in the actual 
league, France alone should not receive, at 
least immediately, any ostensible territorial 
augmentation; Henry aiming, as he professed, 
rather at the diminution of the power of Philip 
and Rodolph, than at the encrease of his own 


1 Sully, ibid. p.47», 473. 

' Ibid. p» 46 S-* 47 Z. 

dominions. 
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dominions'. This moderation proved highly 
useful in conciliating the various states of Eu¬ 
rope, who having been long accustomed to 
dread the ambition of Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second, still retained the impression 
of terror, even after the obvious decline of the 
Spanish monarchy. The seven United Pro¬ 
vinces were destined to be rewarded, for their 
co-operation, by the permanent acquisition of 
some.parts of the Austrian Netherlands'. To 
Venice was assigned the island of Sicily, and 
a portion of the Milanese lying along the banks 
of the river Adda“. The dignity of King of 
the Romans, and the reversion of the impe* 
rial crown of Germany after the decease 
of Rodolph, were of^red to the Duke of Ba¬ 
varia; it being intended to restore the Hun¬ 
garians and Bohemians to their antient right 
of electing a sovereign on every vacancy of 
the throne These plans, if they had been 
consummated, would have reduced the German 
branch of the Austrian house, to the state of 
weakness and insignificance in which they were 
plunged during the fifteenth century, under 
Frederic the Third. Sweden and Denmark 
were intended to be;admitted as allies, to share 
in the territorial spoils of Germany: while it 
was meant to enlarge the, Helvetic confederacy. 


* D’Aub. Hist. Vniv. voh m. p. 543. 


* Sullys vol. ii. 

tome iiL p. 460. 



V Ibid. p. 46a. 

Mezeray. voL x. 

p. 40 «. 


* Sullyy vol. ii. 

tome iii. p. 46X9 464. D Aub. voU iii. 

p- 

343 » 
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C H A F. by the addition of the Tyred, Alsace, rad the 
Coanly of Burgundy ^ Even Paul the Hftfa, 
t 6 to, trho filled the chair of St. Peter, seems to have 
tacitly, if not formally, acceded to this vast 
of Rome, league; although aimed, at the demolition of 
‘o . the very power, from which the Holy See had 
always received the most steady support. The 
donation of the kingdom of Naples, to which 
the Romish Pontifis bad for ages advanced jm. 
tensions, overcame ha scruples, and vanquished 
his repugnance. It would be difficult to credit 
this fact, if it did not rest on indubitable autho. 
rity*. Philip, thus bereft of all his Fienqsb, 
Italian, and other scattered possessions lying 
along the shore the Mediterranean, exc^t 
Sardinia and the Balearic islands; would have 
been confined to the cratinent of Spain ex¬ 
tending between the Pyrenees and the Atlratk;, 
his garrisons on the coast of Barbary, t<^etber 
with his vast colonies in Asia, Africa, and the 
New Wwld. The treaty of Utrecht, which ac¬ 
tually reduced the Spanish monarchy to those 
limits, would have b^n anticipated by near a 
century; and France would have become under 
Henry the Fourth, by the voluntary consent of 
the other poWers, as she effectively was by 
force at a later period, under Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, the arbitress of Europe. * 

If 

y Sully, vol. iu tome iii. p. 381. 

* Ibid, p, 46a. Meierty, vol. x. p. 406, 4^7. De Thou^ roH* xr. 

p*^8* 

* That Henry the Fourth had not only projected to divide 
. l^rope into 6fteen $tate8, and to form from ^eir union a species of 

Corn- 
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If we reflect on the condition of the twoC H^p, 
branches of the Austrian family at this period, . ^ 

we “ 


Coounonwealths or Reptiblique Cbreticnne*” vbkh thould ^joy 
l^erpetual peace ; but, that he long revolved, weighed, aid perfected 
the outline of his plan, is incontestable. However gigantic, chim^ 
00^9 pueiite, or impnicticable, the dengn itself inay justly be con- 
adered ; it i^ not the less true, that he meditated such a systeip* 
We find every minute detail respecting it, related in Sully ; even to 
particulars incredibly exact and trifling. Nay, we ihall see that as 
, early as i6ox, he communicated hb ideas and designs to £lizabet)i> 
Queen of England; who professed at least to admire them, as some 
of the most sublime conceptions of the human mind. But, she was 
too wise and too eiqperienced, not to express at the same time, her 
doubts of their practicability; chiefly on account of the difference of 
^religion among the European states. She even undertook to make 
.known Henry’s plan to the Kii^ of Sweden ai^ Dopmark; prcU 
as to obuin their co-operation. On her death in 1603, it seems that 
the King remained for some time, in despair of ever atchleving so 
arduous a work $ and that he so ej^pressed hiipself to Rosny, with 
marks of the most lively concern. But, with the elasticity natural 
to an ardent mind bent on accomplishing a favorite point, he soon 
its prosecution. Romsr was prdem 4 to eopnd James the 
First upon it, only four months after his accession to the crown of 
England. He did so; and though James appears) from his timidity, 
or his good sense, tokavie started many objections; wishing to tempo- 
rixc, and wait for a more proper juncture in w'hich it might be re¬ 
duced to practice; yet he agreed to the plan itself. Fourteen ar¬ 
ticles, comprehending the material poants of the confederation of the 
« Republique Chretienne,’’ being drawn up, were finally settled be¬ 
tween James and Rosny. 

Far from renoundng the project as impracticable upon longer re¬ 
flexion, Henry in 1609 seriously intended to undertake its completion. 

* We may read in Sully, the instructions drawn up for Boissise, Fresne 
^Ciuiaye, Baugt, Ancel, and Bongars, who were sent as envoys from 
France, to the different courts of Germany, Italy, and the North of 
Europe. They are very ample, and leave no room to doubt of the 
-King’s intention to effect it if possible. The two grand objects of 
the plan seem to have been, first, to maintain peace and preponder¬ 
ance between all the Christian states ; and secondly, to carry on a 
perpetual war against the Infideb. Voltaire, in his zeal for the me¬ 
mory and character of Henry the Fourth, has thought proper to treat 
thb plan as a chimerar which never existed. But, his assertion certainly 
cannqt be put in competition i^nth Sully’s authority. Mezeray ad- 
E E a mits 
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C HAF. We shall be still more inclined to admit that 
. Henry’s plan for their humiliation, was neither 
i6io. ideal, nor subject to any obvious disarrange- 
Inability of ment of its parts. It is in fact difficult to say 
how so formidable a coalition, led on by the 
confede- first prince in Europe, cemented by mutual 
interest, and supported by adequate military 
forces, as well as pecuniary funds, could have 
been opposed with success. Philip the Third 
and his minister the Duke of Lerma, were 
equally destitute of talents for meeting the 
conflict, as they were deficient in means for 
turning aside the shoct j nor, however extraor- 
dinai7 and inexplicable such conduct appears, 
do they seem to have made any exertions for 
the purpose. Spain, depopulated by the recent 
expulsion of the Moors, stood in want of every 
sinew for.active hostility; while the finance!) 
were in a deplorable state of exhausture and 
Weakneu confusion”. Albert and Isabella, hopeless of 
rf Albert, exposed to the immediate attack of the 

French arms, and having only just extricated 


mits the reality ef the pivjecty though he very rationally doidits, 
whether a King of fifty-six years old^ wl^o was frequently troubled 
with the gout> could well flatter himself with bringing it to a con- 
dusion. Henry would> it is probable^ have agreed on that point with 
the historian; while he might still have exerted himself to overcome 
the in^diments to its accomplishment. It is unnecessary to say 
more on a subject* which can ody amuse the Imagination; ai^ whkii 
plan expired* Uke a]i;his other va^ intentbns* with the lift cf its pro¬ 
jector. See Sully* vol. ii. tome iii. p* 378—385* and p. 390—409* 
and p. 401 — 426. Mezeray, vol. x, p. 407. Voltaire, CBuvres Com¬ 
pletes* vol. x.p.aaz.. 

^ Abreg^Chron. d’£spagne|Volii. p.464. 

them- 
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themselves from a war with the Dutch ; beheld 
with natural apprehension, the approach of a 
new and more powerful enemy. Rodolph the 
Second, oppressed by bodily, infirmities j, un¬ 
skilled in all the arts becoming a prince de¬ 
stined to reign over so many kingdoms and 
provinces; odious to his successor Mathias, and 
diespised by bis subjects; could only remain a 
^ectator^ of the contest. Eveu the German 
branch of the house of Austria, was itself divid¬ 
ed, into two great and rival factions. Mathias, 
who already hoped . to obtain the Imperial 
crown, as well as the hereditary possessions of 
his brother Rodolph, found a competitor arising 
for both, in the person of his cousin the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand, son of Charles, who founded 
the Austro-Styrian line. Spain warmly espoused 
the pretensions of Ferdinand, which were on 
the point of arming the two princes against 
each other; a congest which, it was highly pro- 
jbable, could only be decided by the sword®. 
Every circumstance leads us to suppose, that a 
vast revolution in the state and system of Eu¬ 
rope, was on the point of taking. place, and 
that it was only prevented by Henry’s assassi¬ 
nation. 

Meanwhile, the Protestant princes of the 
German empire, together with deputies from 
a number of the free Imperial cities, alarmed 
at the seizure of Juliers by Leopold, met at 


CHAP. 

vin. 
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Emperor* 


Division in 
the Impe¬ 
rial family. 


January. 
Assembly 
at Hall 


* Ffeffeli voU iL p*a47***^53* ^Heiss, vd. L p*435«^39> 
P* 445* 446. 
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CHAP, the city of Hall in Swabia; Boiasise, dispatched 
^ by the King of France, appearing in the as- 
t6jo. sembly, gave assurances in his master^s name, 
of vigorous support, as soon as the season 
Would admit of putting himself at the head of 
his forces. Encouraged by the positive pro* 
bncedinit. mlse of SO powerful ian ally, the princes adopted 
resolutions of energy, fixed the respective pro>> 
portions of soldiers to be levied by each, and 
assigned funds foir their subsistance in the fidd-. 
The Elector Palatine, Frederic the Fourth, was 
declared chief Of ** the Union,” the supreme 
Command of the troops bdng conferred upon 
the Prince of Anhalt. On the other hand, the 
three ecclesiastical Electors, Cologne, Mentt, 
and Treves, apprehensive that the antiettt reli¬ 
gion of the Empire might be endangered or 
subverted j set on foot a counter assoclatiOu, 
for the maintenance of the Catholic ihitb, the 
German constitution, the possessions of the 
Meeting at church, and their own liberties. Tbe meihberS 
having met at the city Of WtWishurg in Fraitr; 
conia, assumed the name of^* the League,*’ and 
placed at Its head, the Duke of BaVaria. Tlie;^ 
appear nevertheless, to have acted wit!h lluf 
less decision than their antagonists, though 
they Were openly supported by the Emperor, 
and secretly aided by the cabinet of Spain. • 
Negotia- During the whole cotirSe of the winter, the 
negotiations easting between the iWo coUrfn ef 

* ii« p. &49*-Ht5Z* I. pk 4Vh 

2 eny, yo1.x« p.4x8^4ii* De Thoui vol. xy# p jMib 

d’HeOTtIVti vol# ii* p. ao9—axi* 

Paris 
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Paris and Brussels, relative to the Prince of c h a p 
C^Dd6, were never suspended. D’Estr^es, who , . 

had been dispatched by Henry for that pur. i«io. 
pose, exerted all the arts of persuasion in order 
to dispel his appreh^sions, and to induce him 
voluntarily to return into France. Albeit and 
Isabella professed' to leave him perfectly at 
liberty to follow tiie dictates of his own judg. 
ment and inclination. They even affected to 
advise his compliance with the King’s wishes: 
but they rtill refused to compel him to abandon 
the asylum which he had embraced*. Unable to Unsuccess, 
accomplish by eloquence or address, the object 
of his mission, d’Estr^s had the audacity to tr^es. 
project a scheme fer carrying off the Princess. 

She appmus, herself, like Helen at Sparta, to 
have lent to it more than a negative approba* 
tion, and to have engaged to facilitate her own 
flight or escape from the palace of the Prince 
of Oran^, in whicfa she resided. The plan Febmaiy. 
was discovered only a few hours previous to its 
intended execntiooi and the goyeminent, when 
iqipriaedof the enterpcize, took eficacious mea* 
sures for raadenng it abortive. In order how. 
ever to jnevent the rotation of mmilar at. 
tempts, the young Princess was removed to the 
Acehducal palace, and there placed iindmr the 
immediate protection of the Infanta herself^. 
IPEstr^es, thus frustrated in all his ^ferts, no 
kii{^r observed any measures with the Prince, 

® De Thouy vol. xt. p. 8i, 8a. 

^ Memor.recond. tome U. p. .zz> ^’Heniy IV.9 vol. i. 

p.a48. Mezentyt voLx. p«4zz, 41a. 
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vm. 


x6io. 
Cond^ re¬ 
pairs to 
Milan. 
3i8t 
March. 


Conduct 
of Fuentes 
towards 
him. 


Max^esto 
of the 
Prince. 


whom he enjoined - in-Henryks name, to repm'r 
to his pnresence wiiiiout delay, on pain of being^ 
treated as guihy of treason; Conde declined 
obedience to the order; but, apprehensive that 
a longer stay at.Brussels might prove dangerous 
to his safety, .he quitted the. city with a few at¬ 
tendants, travelled through a considerable part 
of Germany in disguise, passed the. Alps, and* 
arrived safely at Milan.His wife remained 
under the safe-guard of Albert and Isabella.^ 
The Count de Fuentes, governor of the. Mi¬ 
lanese for Philip , the Third, received the fugi¬ 
tive prince with demonstrations of extraordinary 
respect; though he in fact adopted every pre¬ 
caution to prevent the escape of an individual, 
whoj from his near alliance by consanguinity to 
the sovereign of France, might be made emi¬ 
nently subservient to the purposes, or instru¬ 
mental to the policy of the court of Madrid. 
Under pretence that the King had set a price 
of one hundred thousand Crowns upon Condi’s 
head, Fuentes gave him a guard of horse and 
foot c nor w£» he pm;initted to continue, his 
journey to Rome; where: be designed to invoke 
the paternal interposition and mediation of 
Paul the Fifth, in bis favor. Pnsvious to his de¬ 
parture from Flanders, he had ventured to dis¬ 
perse a Manifesto, highly reflecting on Henry’s 
government, but peculiarly levelled at Sully, as 
the inventor of a numb^ of oppressiv^e and into¬ 
lerable taxes. The indignation which it excited 


* DeThou, n^xy. p.SSt 
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Jn the royal breast, became augmented by the ° **' 

consideration thatCond6 had sought protection ^ 
from the Count de Faentes, a S^ani^u'd, the im- 
placable enemy of the French nation^ and in 
particular, of the house of Bourbon. A secret 
negotiation was nevertheless commenced thro' 
more than ope channel, with the Prince,: the 
object of which, was to effect his return to 
Paris, and the oblivion, of all past transactions. 

His situation at Milan, surrounded with spies, 
necessarily imposed c^stacles to its progress ; 
and the assassination of Henry, which tooh 
place immediately afterwards, left uncertain, 
its final event." 

During these transactions, the preparations Prepam. 
for opening the campaign, advanced with, the 
utmost expedition. Detachments of troops had 
already begun their march towards the fron¬ 
tiers of the province of Champagne, where the 
general point of union Was fixed at the town 
of Mouson. A vast train of artillery followed 
the army; and the King wrote to the Arch¬ 
duke Albert, demanding a free passage for his 
forces thro* the Netherlands. It was deter¬ 
mined to form a council of regency for the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs during Henry’s absence, 
at the head of which, should be. placed the 
Queen. The magnitude of the military levies 
and equipments, left no room to doubt that an 
object far more extensive than the single attack 
of Juliets, was in contemplation. While the 

■ Xte Tlios, toLxt. p.8it.^S6. Mtzmy, yoLx. p. 413,413. 

eyes 
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CHAP, eyes of Europe were fixed with anxiety and ink 
1- -j ****® of enterprize, Spata> 

z6tok alone, agaioBt whom it was principally directed, 
remained in a state of torpid security, or of 
incoiiq>reheDsible lethargy^ No measures were 
embraced, either in Flanders, or in Italy, 
for sustaining the apprehended invasion; and 
Albert, by a letter couched in terms of sub~ 
mission, addressed to Henry, but which answer 
did not arrive tiU after that monarch had ex* 
pired, allowed Inm to pass without molestation, 
Fermen- ttuTO* the flemish territories \ Notwithstanding 
these seemingly prosperous or auspicious 
pearances, a degree of silent fermentatam pm:- 
vaded the capital and the nation; the supersti¬ 
tious multitude having imbibed an impression 
rei^eeting the King’s motives fmr commencing 
andtW war, highly inimical to its success. RepcHrts 
France, industriously circulated tbro’out the king^ 

dom, that he was about to attack the Pope; and 
the Fnpal Nuncio at Paris, not acquainted with 
the secret inteiHlons of his court, gave sow 
countenance to the rumour'. The adhermits 
of the ** League” and of i^iaia, who were ao* 
tive in arraigning the motives, or defaming the 
conduct of Henry; did not hesitate to assert, 
that the Princess o£ Cond6, anodim: Helen, 
would, in imitation of that fatal beauty, involve 
Europe in a general conflagration. 

* SuUy» Tol.iL tomeiiiv p.44^ and p.480. Miezeiajf^ foL jc. 
P*4a4. 

^ Sullyv voLu. tomeiiL p. 401. Mezeray^ voLx. p.4»6* 

* €a]i*d’IiensiV^ ToLiiv JMceeiayt ^ 4 ^ 4»9« 

But, 
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Biit, the most painful opposition to his poll* CHAP, 
tieal designs, as well as the greatest interrup- ^ j. 
tion to his private repose, originated in his own x6io. 
household. Mary of Medicis could not behold 
wi^ut the natural sensations of an injured, or the queen, 
a slighted woman, his continual acts of per¬ 
sonal inconstancy. She was content, indeed, 
passively to suffer his amours; but she refused 
to aid, or in any memure actively to facilitate 
tbmr gratification". Her bigotted adherence 
to the Catholic rdigioo, and her strong predi¬ 
lection for the house of Austria, from which 
she derived her descent } induced her to regard 
with no less disapprobation than concern, tiie 
approaching rupture, as well as the King’s alii- 
mice witii heretical states. Conchini and bis Causes of 
with, by malignant and artfiil insinuations, still 
further alienated the Queen’s affections from 
her husband. They even carried their pre^ 
sun^tion BO far, as to infuse into her mind ap- 
ptehenuons, that he might he capable, from 
the extravagmce of his passion for the Princess 
of Cond6, of repudiating Mary, and raising tQi 
the throne, the object of bis fondness Im- 4 ti> ApiB. 
pelled by these suggestions, the Queen ardently 
seiicited Henry’s permission that her corona* be crown- 
tion inight be solemnly performed at St. Denis) ^ 
representiag to him that the public efiect of 
such a Ceremony trould render her person more 
sacred, and her authority as regent, during his 

^ Memor. rtcoftd* t6me iL p* i6o. 

* Mezenifi yol.Xi p«W* Cabe d^eiulVet p*a5ft«)59e 

absence 
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CHAP absence from the Idngdom, more -venerable in 
. . the opinion of the nation* The , King, on its 

i6io. first mention, objected with warmth to the pro¬ 
position, for a double reason ; the delay which 
must be unavoidably iucidmit to the prepara^ 
tions requisite for such a solemnity; and the 
expence occasioned by it, at time when all his 
treasures might be found inadequate to the 
public demands. Vanquished nevertheless by 
Mary’s importunities, which he knew not how 
to resist, he at length gave; orders for its exe¬ 
cution, and even hastiened all the requisite de-r 
i3tii May. corstions made for its celebration. It took 
plac^ with extraordinary pomp, in foe abbey 
of St. Denis, amidst an immense, concourse of 
people ; Henry himself assisting as a private 
spectator^ and issuing the necessary directions 
during foe ceremony. The public entry of the 
Queen into Paris, was fixed to be made on foe 
fifteenth of foe month; almost immediately 
afifor which, the King intended to mount on 
horseback, in order to join his forces in Cham¬ 
pagne.® 

Agitation The French writers of that period, deeply 
of Henry, iojpressed as they were themselvesj at the atro¬ 
cious nature, as wdl as at the lamentable effects, 
of Henry’s violent death; have described him 
previous to the blow, as haunted by continual 
apprehensions of some imminent and invisible 

* DeThouy Td. zv. po86—88. Cabinet dUen. IV.9 voL L 
p. a60f Journal dUenry IV.9 vol. iL p. 115—^x79 and p. ai8 

—aa4. SuUyi vol. ii. tome iiL p. 4769 and p. 48z. Mezeray, vd.z. 
'p.4a^4i7. Batsomp* vol.L toatiei. p. 1869187. . 

danger. 
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danger. If we could credit their assertions, c hap. 
nature seemed to participate in the impending ■_ j 
calamity: even inanimate objects, trees and 1610. 
rivers, foretold in mystic language, his ap¬ 
proaching fate. Mankind in every age, has 
been prone to read the history of the great, 
through the medium of fancy, terror, and su¬ 
perstition ; nor is it difficult with such assist¬ 
ance, to transform the most common occur¬ 
rences or accidents, into omens and prodigies. 

There is nevertheless a degree of scepticisrii 
beyond that of reason, in refusing altogether 
to believe, that Henry felt himself in a state of 
unusual agitation, during several days preced- ■ 

ing his assassination. It would seem clear, that 
he even burst at times into querulous lamenta¬ 
tions, or expressed himself in doubtful lan¬ 
guage, relative to his departure on the expedi¬ 
tion to Germany**. But, these marks of a dis- Reasons of 
tempered imaginatjonj or an uneasy mind, may 
perhaps be naturally explained, without having 
recourse to supernatural-causes for their solu¬ 
tion. The enterprize which he was on the 
point of commencing, however admirably plan¬ 
ned in itself, and however secure of apparent 
success it might appear; was yet so vast, so com¬ 
plicated,. and dependant on so many springs, 
that no human wisdom could ascertain its re¬ 
sult. 

Nor was he ignorant that malevolence and Domestic 
bigotry had traduced his motives for taking up ‘****«^®*“* 

P Bassomp. vol.i. tomeii. p.185—1<8. SuUjr, vol.ii. tome iii. 
p. 476—.479. Mezeray, Tol.x. p.4a7— 431. 

arms. 
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CRAP. arms. In the interior of his family, the jes- 
^ ^ lousy of the Queen, the insolence of Conchini, 

i((Q. and the dangerous ascendancy which he and 
his wife Leonora had gained over Mary of 
Medicis; while it embittered his present hs^ 
piness, filled him with anxious apprebmisions 
ibr futurity. The first prince of the blood re¬ 
gained in the hands of f’uentes, Henry’s mor¬ 
tal enemy; and the princess, whose attractions 
had proved so injurious to his repose, was rtill 
detained at Brussels. Well knowu^ that the 
genius of the time was prone to acts of violence 
and fiirocity, he dreaded thmr effects; be had 
even received intimation of attempts meditated 
against his person, firom various quarters; and 
Horoscopes, to which a eonsideraMe degree of 
involuntary belief was then given by the ok^ 
enlightened men, had fixed bis death to tafc^ 
Credulity place In the fifty-seventh year of his age". We 
of the age. imagine tiiat Henry the Fourth, how¬ 

ever superior he might be to jn'inces in genend, 
was free from human infirnfity, credulity, and 
weakness. Brave in the field, even to intre¬ 
pidity, and accustomed to regand death in the 
ranks of war, with perfect composure ; he was 
nevertheless equally accessible to the emotions 
of fear, with other men. Even Sully admits, 
that a ,prince so dauntless in battle, seemed to 
be less than a woman when in a coach; that he 
cried out whenever the vehicle appeared likdy 

^ Mezeray^ yol. x. p. 430. D’Aubig. Hist. Uaiv. voLiii.p.544* 
Tavasmesi p* a79. 

15 to 
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overturn, aad betrayed the utmost timidity, e h A P. 
Henry himself, who avowed tiie fact, accounted 
for such extraordinary apprehensions, by in* 
forming his minister, ^at it had been predict¬ 
ed, he should die in a coach * Whmi we reflect 
OB all these circumstances, it cannot excite oar 
wonder, that be exhibited symptoms of a mind 
oppressed, irresolute, and stouggling with de¬ 
pression : nor can we perhaps alU^thmr avoid 
participating ourselves, in the very stqjerstitioits 
terrors, whidi our reason impels us to n^eot 
and to repel. 

A celebrated French writer of tiie kst oeft- 
tury, has Justly obsen^, that in the death 
** of Henry the Fourth, the iatidity co' force of 
** destiny seems to be more felt, than in imy 
** other event of history V* That his predeces¬ 
sor, occupied in besieging Paris during a time 
of rebellion, when the mmds of the FreoiA 
people were inflamed to a degree of deliriuiif ; 
should be immolated by a fanatic monk, in 
mrder to rescue bis party from impending de¬ 
struction and punishment; appears natural, how- 
.ever execrable. But, after the lapse of more 
> than two hundred years, we have every reason 
to believe that the design of assassinating Henry 
the Fourth, was conceived in silence by an 
ignorant enthusiast of the lowest description, 
confirmed by reflexion, and executed without 
an accomplice of any kind Francis Ravaillac, 

' Sully, vol. ii, tome ili. p. 477 - Mezeray, ToLx«p«434. 

• Voltaire, CEuvr. comph vol. x. p. 

* Tmnaes, p. » 79 . 

a native 
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CHAP, a native of Angouleme, the ^rpetrator of so 
vin* detestable a deed, having served his noviciate 
in a monastic order, afterwards procured a 
Ravaiiiac. scanty subsistancc, by following the profession 
His cngm. ^ schoolmaster, in his native city. His ab¬ 
horrence of the professors of the reformed re¬ 
ligion, which rose to a degree of fury, inspired 
him with ideas of the most sanguinary kind, 
Modv^ against heretics. Imbued with an opinion that 
the King extended at least a secret and indirect 
to Msbthe protection to that class of his subjects, and be- 
lieving that he was about to commence war on 
the papid see; RAvaillac formed the resolution 
of reasoning with him; and -if he should find 
Henry incorrigible in error, of assassinating 
him as the enemy of God". Being repulsed 
with blows by the guards, in an attempt which 
he made to approach the King when in his 
c<Mch, he set out on his return to Angouleme, 
and seemed to have renounced his design : but, 
• while performing his devotions before an image 
of Christ sufiering flagellation, which was placed 
in the suburbs of the town of Estainpes, he 
felt the savage purpose regenerate in his bosom. 
Pursued by the insatiable desire of perpetrating 
the act, he whetted his knife anew, the point 
which he had previously broken; took the road 
agairi to Paris, aqd there waited for an occasion 
to accomplish the crime." 


** De Thou, vol.xv. p. Jo%f xo^. IVoces cle RayalUaci ctteAby 
Voltaure, vol.x. p.aa;, 228. 

^ De Thou, vol. xv. p. J04, zo 5 « Journ. dTlenry IV.f toI. iu 
p. » 39 . Mezerayi vol. x* p.43^—433* Vdtadre, ihi(L p. —^ 39 * 
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, On the morning of the day when Henry chap. 
perished, he appears to have been engaged in , . 

giving directions respecting his expeditioQ, and 1610. 
in accelerating - all the necessary preparations 14th May. 

!• 1 • 1 A .r , . A Circum- 

lor his departure. After having dined, he lay stances of 
down, with intent to take some repose; but Henry’s 
being unable to sleep, he rose, passed a few *”**""*■ 
moments in fervent prayer,. and then walked 
for a considerable time in his. apartment, a 
prey to uneasiness .and dejection. In order to 
divert his chagrin, having determined to visit 
Sully, who resided at the arsenal, in a distant 
quarter of the capital; ,he commanded his 
coach to be prepared for that purpose. When 
it: was ready, he dispatched Vitry, captain of 
his guards, with directions to hasten the work¬ 
men employed in decorating the courts of law, 

.for the Queen’s entry into Paris ; ordering 
the guards themselves to remain at the Louvre. 

No less a number than seven noblemen having 
seated themselves in the carriage with him, 
among whom were the Dukes of Epernon and 
Montbazon; the curtains were drawn up, partly 
on account of the beauty and warmth of the 
weather, but still more, in order to enable the 
, King to view the preparations making for the 
approaching ceremony. Two carts, one of 
which was laden with wine, and the other with 
hay, having impeded the passage in a narrow 
street; the greater number of the domestics in 
attendance, quitted the royal coach, with intent 
to rejoin It beyond the carts. Two footmen 
only remained, one of whom advanced for- 
VOL. V. rr wards, 
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CHAP. WbrdiB, intending to clear the way; while the 
^ other Was occupied in adjusting a part of his 

t6M. dress. At this precise moment, Ravaillac, who 
during the eonbarrassment, had been able, un> 
noticed-, to remark in what part of the carriage 
Henry was seated; mounting on one of the hind 
wheels, and drawing his knife, struck the King 
nn his left breast. The instrument glanced on 
nne of his ribs, without penetrating his body; 
tmt the assassin, perfectly collected in himself 
repeated the Uow. At the second stroke, the 
knife entering his heart, intersected it with such 
violence, that the blood rushing impetuously 
npwards, suffocated him on the instant, before 
he could distinctly utter a single expression. ’ 
ri* 'UT sooner had the fatal accident taken place, 
to the than the noblemen present having quitted the 
l-oovre. carriage with precipitation, Caused the curtains 
to be lowered, and ordered it to return to the 
p(alace of the Louvre. A doak was thrown 
over the Kh^, in order to Conceal him from 
ST^t; and with a view more effectually to de¬ 
ceive the p^eople, a surgeon and wine were 
demanded, as if he bad been only/wounded; 
though such Was the violenft effusion of blood, 
produced by the knife of RavaHlac, that the 
Whole street Was stained with gore, as they 
‘carried him back to the palace*. Epemoh, 

r Wit. -d*£{>8rn6ii, ToUii. p. Joanul d’^otry tV. 

yol.'U. p. **5, De Thou, vot-xY. p.88, 89. D’A«big.-Hi«. 

Gen. Yol. iii. P..544, 545. Mezeray, vol. x. p. 433, 434. Ta- 

* J 6 tini. d^Hin. rVij Yol.i!. p.aa7. O’Aub. iral.uL^54j. 

4 Wever. 
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■nevertheless, whose presence of mind seems c p. 
never to have forsaken him, -having perceived 
among the attendants, the Marquis of Montfer- 1610. 
rand, dispatched him instantly forward, to or¬ 
der the troops on guard at the Louvre, to stand 
-to their arms, for the protection of the Queen 
and Dauphin*. A few moments afterwards, 
the body of the unfortunate Henry arriving, 
was taken out, carried up stairs, and laid all 
•bloody, on the same bed where he had so re¬ 
cently sought in vain for repose. It I'emained 
in that situation during several hours, exposed 
to the view of those persons, whose curiosity 
or attachment to their deceased master, in¬ 
duced them to pay him the tribute of a last 
farewell. * 

Mary of Medicis, after some exclamations of Mewures 
grief, or rather of surprize, at the untimely fate QueM,for 
of her husband, appears to have easily sus- securing 
pended the course of her lamentations, in order 
to take such measures for her own safety and 
the attainment of the regency, as the urgency 
cf the occasion demanded from her. They 
•were at once so able and so rapid, that histo¬ 
rians observe, not without reason, they could - 
^ never have been better concerted or executed, 

•even if the event .a£ the King’s assassination 
bad been foreseen % All the avenues leading 
to the Convent of the Augustins, where the 
Parliament of Paris then held its meetings, 
were occupied by various detachments of 

• HU^ d’EpeiT^ony voL ii. p.^a# 343. 

^Bastomp. vol.i, tomei. P.X899 Mezera7i.yoI. x. p. 435* 

^ De Thoui yoL xy. p. 91* 

F F a troops j ^ 
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CHAP, troops; and as that assembly was actually sit- 
ting at the precise time when the King was as- 
1610. sassinated, Mary commanded them by a mes- 
Th« Par- Sage notifying the Catastrophe, instantly to de- 
^*b®>‘*te on the question of delegating to her the 
regency. They obeyed; and Epernon, in or¬ 
der to accelerate their resolution, entered the 
hall where they were met, with his swOrd un¬ 
drawn in his hand. Addressing them in the 
Queen^s name, he besought the President to 
notify their determination, which was expected 
with the utmost impatience at the Louvre. 
a„a de- The Parliament, thus invested by an armed 
claret her force, and propelled to a decision by Epernon,' 
rfgeot. j.j hesitate in conferring on Mary 

the regency. We can never sufficiently wonder 
at the rapidity of these events. Henry enjoyed 
perfect health at four o’clock in the afteraoon; 
and by half an hour past six o’clock of the 
same day, however incredible the fact seems, his 
widow was declared regent by the Parliament 
Modern history presents no similar instance of 
so sudden a transfer of the supreme power, in 
virtue of the debberations of a legislative body.' 
Seizure of any Other circumstance of-that extraor- 

Ravuiiac. dinary day can excite our equal astonishment, 
it is that not one of seven individuals who 
were in the coach with the King, should either 
have seen Ravaillac mount on the wheel, or 
have been able to interpose in time to save 

* De Thou, yol. xv. p. 91—94. Journ. d’Hem IV., vol. ii. 
p. —aji. Bassomp. vol.L tontu p*i9i, Z9a. Hitt. d’Bper- 
non, vol. ii. p^330— 345 - 

their 
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their sovereign. The cool and intrepid , as¬ 
sassin continued to repeat his blows, even 
after he had given the mortal wound. In the 
tumult and consternation which ensued, it is 
believed that he might easily have effected his 
escape from the spot; but, incapable of flight, 
and exulting in his crime, he remained mo¬ 
tionless on the place, holding in his hand the 
bloody instrument with which he had perpe¬ 
trated the deed. On being questioned re¬ 
specting it, as he readily avowed the act, the 
fury of the attendants would have immediately 
sacrificed him, and swords were already drawn 
for the purpose: but Epernon, and the other 
noblemen present, mindful of the reflexions 
cast upon those individuals who had hastily put 
to death Clement, the assassin, of Henry the 
Thirdj arrested the rage of the spectators, and 
restrained the populace. Ravaillac being con¬ 
ducted by some of the guards, to the palace 
pf Retz, situate near, the Louvre, where. he 
remained during two days; was from thence 
transferred to the “ Conciergerie,” previous to 
undergoing his interrogatory and trial. ‘ 

The province of the historian may be said 
ip some measure to stop, with the narration 
of the circumstances attending Henry’s death; 
as his character stands little in need of elu¬ 
cidation, and still less, of panegyric. Whe- 


• Jottmal MHeiuy lV., vol. ii. p. 138. De Thou> vol. xv. p. 89* 
90. Hist. d’Bpernooi voL iL p. 34a. Mezeray, voL x. p. 434, 
435 - 
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CHAP, ther we consider him as the conqueror of 
^ France, and the restorer of the monarchy; or 
i6io» whether we contemplate him in the more ami¬ 
able light of the legislator and benefactor of 
■ his people, he equally excites our admiration. 
All the great qualities, which during many 
years of adversity, were exhibited by Henry 
of Bourbon, King of Navarre; acquired new 
lustre, and attained to full maturity, when he 
ascended the French throne. It may be rea¬ 
sonably doubted whether in any age of the 
world, a prince has appeared among men, who 
united in himself more excellent and rare en> 
Ktdefcct*, dowments of every kind. We must necessarily 
and&uitfc cannot deny, that they were 

obscured by material faults and weaknesses, 
if they do not more properly deserve to be de-' 
nominated vices. His licentious amours, which 
subverted his private felicity, produced public 
calamity, while they were equally contrary to 
' decency, morality, and religion. Nor was his 
passion for play less violent, though its effects, 
as confined to himself, were less injurious. We 
may see in Sully, and in Bassothpierre, bow 
much the rage of gaming, encouraged by his 
example, pervaded the capital and the court. 
His desire of amassing treasures, tho* it did not 
originate in avarice, like that of Henry the 
Seventh among us; yet induced him to encou¬ 
rage his ministers, particularly Sully, in exacting 
from his subjects, contributions beyond their 
OppreMiTe strength. The institution of the “ Paulette," 
*****’ which was a tax levied on the vacancy, or the 

resig- 
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riesigiiation of all legal employments, excited o hap, 
general murmurs, and became productive of j 

the most scandalous venality in the department 
of the Jaw.* 

It excites astonishment to reflect that in the 
space of only nine years, which elapsed from the 
peace concluded with Savoy, down to the period 
of his death, he was able to extinguish almost 
all the immense domestic and foreign incum¬ 
brances of the crown, while he layed up in the 
Bastile, a sura of above a Million Sterling. So 
large a proportion of gold and silver coin, could' 
not have been withdrawn from the national cir¬ 
culation, without great injury or embarrassment 
to commercial transactions. He was accused, 
probably with reason, of yielding from his na- ' 
tural facility, to importunity, the recompenses 
which ought only to have been confined to 
merit, talents, and virtue. Like all princes 
who have been extricated by the efforts of a 
party, from a state of adversity and depression^ 
the imputation of ingratitude was laid to his 
charge. It was said that he forgot, and neg¬ 
lected his antient adherents, in order to enrich 
and elevate his enemies. But it must be re- Accuh- 
membered, that he was compelled to purchase 
the submission of the heads of “ the League’ 
and we may doubt whether either bis courage, 
his clemency, or his abjuration of the reformed 
religion, would have extinguished that powerftil 
faction, without the aid of money. Those per- and 


^ Mtzeiayt voU x. p. 3x0—-3x4* 
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CHAP, sons who severely scrutinized his acticms, as- 
^ . serted that he tolerated and connived at acts of 

1610. injustice committed in the tribunals of law; 
where the judges enjoyed complete impunity, 
provided that in return they manifested a blind 
and implicit obedience to his edicts. There will 
be found nevertheless on examination, at least 
as much malignity, as there is truth, in the ac* 
cusation. 

Hu virtue*. If, from the consideration of his defects, our 

eyes are turned to his virtues, we shall equally 
love and venerate bis memory. His very name 
is almost become proverbial, to express the 
union of all that is elevated, atniable, and good 
Magnani- iti human nature. Such was his ms^nanimous 
mitjr.and disdain of injuries, that it reached to heroism. 
Louis tbe Twelfth did not exceed him in this 
respect. The Duke of Mayenne, from his 
enemy, became his friend; and the young 
Duke of Guise not only professed, but felt 
for Henry, the warmest degree of affectionate 
devotion*. All the enmities and hereditary 
antipathies of “ the League,” became extinct 
under bis reign. We know, that he expressly 
ordered Vitry to receive into the company of 
his body guards, the soldier who had wounded 
him with a ball, at the combat of Aumale. 
Henry pointed him out to Marshal d’Estr^es, 
as the man mounted guard at the door of 
his coach In the single instance of Biron, 

s BMSomp. vol. i. tomei* p. x87» x88. 

^ Amours d’HeniyIV* Rectuil^ p. 7, 8* 
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it is true that he remained inexorable; but chap. 
it ought not to be forgotten, that Biron was . . 

at once guilty and obdurate. Henry neither r<ia 
put him to death from feelings of personal re¬ 
sentment, nor from mere considerations of state 
policy. The last necessity alone induced liim 
to refuse pardon to a nobleman, whose projects 
were levelled at the succession in the house of 
Bourbon, as well as at the safety of the mo¬ 
narchy of France itself. No evidence can more 
strongly attest the fact, nor prove the repug- 
nance with which he abandoned Biron to the 
sword of the law, than his answer to the noble¬ 
men who sued to him for the forgiveness of that 
state criminal. ‘ 

. His affection towards the inferior classes of Lore for 
his subjects, in particular towards the peasants, 
whom he cherished and protected, as the most ^ 
necessary, but, the most oppressed and injured 
description of his people; this sentiment, which 
drew upon him the benedictions of the age in 
which he lived, justly endears him to posterity. 

He was neither ignorant of his own worth, 
nor . did he affect to be inconscious that he 
merited universal esteem, The confession in¬ 
voluntarily escaped from him on various oc¬ 
casions. Only a few hours before he was as¬ 
sassinated, upon the morning of that very day, 
as if by a secret warning of his.destiny, he 
said to the Duke of Guise, and to Bassom- 

* D« ThoU} Tol. xiv. p. jOf 7X. 

pierre. 
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pierre, ** You do not know hie how j but I 
" shall die one of these days, and when yoii 
** have lost me, you will know my value, and 
the difference between me and other men 
** The kings, my predecessors,” said he on 
another occasion, addressing himself to the de< 
puties of the clergy, “ have given you splendid 
«* words; but I, with my grey jacket, will give 
“ you effects. I am all grey without, but all 
** gold within.** ‘ 

Educated in the field, amidst civil wars, and 
accustomed to the life of a soldier, he delight' 
ed little in pursuits of literature; but he was 
neither unacquainted with polite letters, nor 
deficient in extending a liberal protection to 
men of genius. Du Perron, Matthieu, Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Sponde, and a number of other emi¬ 
nent writers, received pensions from the trea¬ 
sury, or were raised by Henry to eminent honors 
and dignities *. The love of glory, and the de¬ 
sire of honorable fame, as distinct from, and as 
opposed to that destructive passion which we 
commonly denominate ambition, constituted 
the predominant feature of his character. Louis 
the Fourteenth was perpetually and systemati¬ 
cally occupied during his long reign, in acts of 
wanton and unjust rapacity, in order to extend 
the frontiers of his dominions. Henry on 
the contrary, proposed to become the a^it» 

^ Bassomp. vol.L tome L p. iZy, lit* 

’ Jourm d*Hen.IV«> voLi. p. 198. 

^ AmouTf d’Henry IV.f Re^uils p* 94nwa4> Tol* L tome L 

of 
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of Europe, by his magnanimous moderation, chap. 
We see in the Memoirs of Sully, an authority . 
which cannot well be called in question, that he 1610. 
did not reserve a foot of land to augment the 
territpry of France, from the conquests ex¬ 
pected to be made by that vast confederacy*, 
which he was on the point of putting into ac¬ 
tion, when assassinated by Ravaillac. Artois, 
and French Flanders, countries which would 
have covered his northern frontier, by protect¬ 
ing Picardy and Champagne; it appears, were 
to have been distributed in defs, to various in¬ 
dividuals : while Alsace, and the County of 
Burgundy, equally important for the protection 
of France on the eastern side, were destined for 
the Switzers. Rousillon and Cerdagne, so in¬ 
dispensable for the safety of Languedoc pp that 
exposed quarter, it was intended to leave to 
Spain, of which monarchy they constituted a 
portion “. All these provinces were afterwards 
gained by Richlieu, or conquered by Louis the. 
Fourteenth. It is true that Henry projected, to 
acquire Lorrain, and hkewise the duchy of. Sa¬ 
voy ; but the former acquisition, if realized, 
would have resulted from the marriage of his 
son the Dauphin, to the heiress of Lorrain. 

The possession of Savoy was only a contingent 
event, to take place on the supposition of the 
Duke, Charles Emanuel, remaining peaceable 
possessor of the Milanese.* 

* Sulf, ml.U. tonciii. p.^6o, 46X, Mexcny, -wL x. p. 407. 

* De Thou, Tol. XT. p. 79. 
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CHAP. The similarity of many points of diaracter 
, . between Henry the Fourth and Francis the 

x6io. Firs^t, is so obvious, as almost to provoke a 
comparison between them. Both were illbs- 
Francisthe trious princes, and Henry was flattered by the 
Hrory^ resemblance with his ]>redeces3Qr. In that 
Fotti^. species of valor which we call heroism, it is 
difficult to decide which of them was pre<emi-' 
nent. Francis did not display greater contempt 
of danger at Marignano, or at. Pavia, thaa 
Henty manifested at Coutras, at Arques, and at 
Ivry, as well as on many other occasions.. But 
Francis was commonly unfortunate, in. the fields, 
while Henry always carried victory .with him. 
The former prince might be esteemed a PaladirF 
of romance; the latter added the qualities .of a 
general, to the intrepidity of a knight errant.) 
Yet both manifested more temerity than pru-, 
dence, when at the head of armies.. In peace, 
as the legislator and father of his people, the 
founder of the house of Boufbon, challenges, an 
unquestionable preference: nor could Francis 
boast of any minister who can enter into a 
oomp^tion with Sully, either in energy of 
mind, in eOTnomy, or 'in' financial capacity. 
The Constable of Bourbon,. and the Marshal 
Duke of Biron, alike entered into treaties with 
the enemies of the state. But, we pity and ex¬ 
cuse-the Constable,; while we condemn Biron. 
Francis is not to be justified for his treatment of 
that unfortunate nobleman, whom he com¬ 
pelled by persecution to throw himself into 
12 the 
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the arms of Charles the Fifth. Biron was only c h a p. 
impelled by ,his own impetuous, misguided, . _p 
and vindictive temper, to .enter into treason- ,6,0. 
able connexions with Philip the Third, and the 
Duke of Savoy. 

In their inordinate passion for the • other 
Sex, both sovereigns committed the greatest 
excesses; and the calamitous consequences 
of Francis’s amours, embittered, while they 
abbreviated his life. Yet was he far less cul¬ 
pable, considered as a kingi than Henry; • who, 
in his infatuation or licentious violence of 
desire, seemed to forget all his duties, moral 
or political, and made every thing subservient 
to his gratification. The Duchess d’Es- 
tampes, and the Marchioness of Verneuil, both 
sacrificed their native country, at the shrine 
of their private interests or enmities. In 
comparing the two kings, we ought not in can¬ 
dour to forget that Francis. acceded at the 
early age of twenty, while Henry had attained 
his thirty-sixth year before: he ascended the 
throne. As husbands, they were alike culpa- 
. ble i but Henry claims, more indulgence for 
his infidelities to Mary of. Medicis, than his 
predecessor can justly challenge for bis treat¬ 
ment of the virtuous and' unfortunate daughter 
of Louis ’ the Twelfth. It is as the . patron 
and protector of letters, that Francis carries 
away the palm. On this point there can be 
no concurrence between them. But in 
their khigly.r capacity, it seems knposaible to 

deny 
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G H A F. deny that Henry merits infinitely the h%hest 
^ . place. 

1610. If we would behold the portrait of Henry, 
aTk h bi*«self, we may see it in one of his 

drawn"by letters addrcssed to Sully, only three years be- 
himaeif. forg his assassination. It cannot be perused 
without emotions of mingled pleasure and ad* 
miration. ** Whenever,” writes he, ** the occa- 
** sion shall present itself for executing those 
•* glorious designs, which you well know that 
•**1 have long projected; you shall find that 
** I will rather quit my mistresses, hounds, 
** gaining, buildings, banquets, and every other 
** recreation, than let pass the opportunity of 
** acquiring honor: the principal sources of 
which, after my duty to Ood, my wife, my 
« children, my servantSj and my people, whom 
** I love as my children, are to attain the re- 
** putation of a prince tenacious his faitb 
and word; and to perform actions at the 
end of my days, which shall immortalize and 
Hewasnot ^ crown them with glory and honor'." It is 
beloved nevertheless an incontrovertible, though a me* 
j^™^**** lancholy fact, that be was neither known nor 
beloved as he deserved; during his life. The 
intimate acquaintance which his contemporaries 
had with his personal infirmities ; the vast dis* 
tance at which his birth had placed him 'from 
the crown to which be succeeded; his long ad* 
herence to a religion held in abhorrence by the 

p Sully, i«>l.ii. tpiBftiii.,p.S|8« •t|S« 4 «ttcr of.tbe «<Jtli 
1607.’’ 
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*fnajority of his subjects, many among whom con- c H >A F. 
tinued to doubt the sincerity of his abjuration; , ^. 

lastly, the implacable animosity of the invete¬ 
rate adherents of Spain and of “ the League 
•—these causes or circumstances traduced his 
character, and aggravated all his faults. But 
time, the test of truth, has fully unveiled him 
to mankind; and after the lapse of more than 
two centuries, posterity has justly assigned him 
^ne of the highest places among those princes, 
whom Providence in its bounty sometimes raises 
up, for the felicity and ornament of the human 
race. 

Notwithstanding the dissimilarity, or we Similarity 
might more properly say, the contrast, which 
the characters of Henry the Third and of Louis Fourth, 
■the Sixteenth present, considered as *“‘J*^*' Eight- 
duals ; yet we have seen that the unfortunate eenth. 
resemblance existing between them as sove¬ 
reigns, produced under both reigns, nearly the ' 
same results. The profligate indolence of the 
former, and the passive acquiescence or inac¬ 
tion of the latter prince, during a period of 
popular innovation, overtnmed the throoe, 
while it brought them both to a tragical msd 
premature end. It may with e^al bruth be as¬ 
serted, that though Heniy the Fourth anul 
'Loiiis the Eighteenth bear little similarity to 
each other in the leading features of their .pri¬ 
vate and personal characters as men; yet is the 
analogy between them in their kingly capacity, 
most striking and incontestable. Both suc¬ 
ceeded 
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CHAP, ceeded nominal]/ to the French crown, not in 
direct, but in collateral descent j one, as re- 
lated by a remote tye of consanguinity in the 
male line, with his three predecessors of the 
house of Valois ; the other, as brother or uncle 
to the two preceding kings. They both passed 
a great portion of their lives in exile, under suf¬ 
ferings and privations of the severest kind. 
Henry, at the foot of the Pyrenees, exposed to 
the secret enmity of Catherine of Medicis, and 
to the open hostility of the. Guises: Louis, as a 
fugitive in the continental courts, pursued by 
the rage of the Jacobin republicans ; or attack* 
ed by the more concealed and atrocious arts of 
the Italian adventurer, who, under various Ro¬ 
man designations. Consular or Imperial, had 
seized on the supreme authority in France. 
Each of them displayed the utmost constancy, 
equanipaity, and superiority to adverse fortune; 
rejecting with equal firmness, the insidious 
offers made to shake their principles, or to bend 
them to- unworthy renunciations of any kind. 
The two kings alike found in England their 
best support. One, from the wise and magna¬ 
nimous policy of Elizabeth, who extended to 
him pecuniary and military assistance, during 
the periods of his greatest depression. The 
other, from the generous protection of George 
the Third, or the noble sympathy and fraternal 
attachment of his son, the Regent of Great 
Britain. 

Both princes re-ascended the subverted 
throne of St. Louis. The first, principally by 

the 
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the persevering exertion of that courage, ac- c H A p, 
tivity^ and energy, with which nature! had so 
eminently endowed Him. The last, recalled by 
the lassitude, 'e^hausture, and abhorrence^ 
which the systematic tyranny, as well as the 
insatiable ambition of their CorsiCan ruler, had 
produced throughout France. If Henry over¬ 
came and extinguished the Hydra- of the 
League;” Louis has beheld the fall of a more 
destructive and formidable monster, whose sari- 
guinary traces, not confined to the French ter¬ 
ritory, are to be found at Madrid, and at Mos¬ 
cow, marked by massacre, or by confiagration : 
a monster, for whom the most sterile rock 
of the Mediterranean, or of the 'Baltic, would 
have formed too mild a prison. Henry and 
Louis, at the distance Of two hundred and 
twenty years, have, each, entered Paris, amidst 
the acclamations of the loyal and the virtuous 
part of the inhabitants. Each found a country 
and a capital, destitute of morals, habituated to 
revolutionary scenes of blood, deprived in a 
great degree of industry, manufactures, com¬ 
merce, and all the domestic employments or 
occupations, the attendants of peace and in-- 
ternal tranquillity. Henry, within the space 
of sixteen years, by the mixture of wisdom^ 
vigilance, frugality, clemency, and moderation, 
which met in his composition ; restored France 
to her just place in the scale of nations, while 
he diffused felicity and abundance throughout 
thg interior of his dominions. We are equally 
authorised confidently to hope, that a prince 
voi.. V. *00 dis- 
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CHAP, distinguished for his prudence, benignity, en* 
largement of mind, oblivion of injuries, and 
* mature experience; all 'which qualities have 
passed through the crucible of adversity; will, 
like bis illustrious prototype and ancestor, erase 
the memory of past enormities, resuscitate mo« 
rals, revivify industry, and open from the sera 
of his auspicious return to France, a new period 
in the history of Europe, and of the civilized 
world. 


END OP THE Firm YOLUMB^ 
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